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PREFACE 

'X'HIS present volume is intended to provide a popular 
history of the great Republic of Siena, in such a 
form that it can also serve as a guide-book to that most 
fascinating of Tuscan cities and its neighbourhood. San 
Gimignano has been included, because no visitor to Siena 
leaves the •* fair town called of the Fair Towers " un- 
visited ; I have made special reference to it in the title 
of the book, to lay stress upon the point that, although 
for administrative purposes San Gimignano is included 
in the province (and in the circondario) of Siena, its 
history is practically distinct from that of Siena and is 
more intimately connected with the story of Florence. 

The appended list of books and authorities, needless 
to say, is not a complete bibliography, nor even a cata- 
logue of those quoted in the course of this work. It 
only represents some of those that my readers will find 
most useful and helpful, or that will supply further in- 
formation upon many topics which the limits of this 
series of Mediaeval Towns have compelled me to treat 
somewhat cursorily and scantily. 

The lamented death of Miss Helen M. James de- 
prived us of her assistance in the illustration of the last 
three chapters, more especially of the two dealing with 
San Gimignano. Her work has been at the service of 

• • 
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this series from the beginning ; but it is, perhaps, especi- 
ally those who have had the privilege of knowing her, 
and who have had the opportunity of appreciating her 
character and her personality, that will realise the great- 
ness of this loss. My friend and publisher, Mr J. M. 
Dent, associates himself with me in dedicating this 
volume to her memory. 

E. O* O* 

October 1902. 
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CHAPTER 1 
The Republic of Siena 

CIENA remains the most perfectly mediaeyal of all the 
^ larger cities of Tuscany. Its narrow streets, its 
spacious Gothic palaces and churches, the three hills 
upon which it rises enthroned, with the curiously pictur- 
esque valleys between them, are still inclosed in frowning 
walls of the fourteenth century. The Renaissance came 
to it late, gave it its enduring epithet of " soft Siena," 
and blended harmoniously, almost imperceptibly, with its 
mediaeval spirit. 

According to the more picturesque of the traditions 
respecting its origin, Siena was founded by Senius, the 
son of Remus, who brought with him the image of the 
Lupa^ the she- wolf suckling the twins, which still remains 
the city's badge. When he offered sacrifice to his gods, 
a dense black smoke arose from the altar of Apollo and 
a pure white smoke from that of Diana — in commemora- 
tion of which was made the hahana^ the black and white 
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ihidd of ihe Commune that we still tee upon Siena't 
galea and public building*. There are two other shieldi 
aaeociated with it : a blue shield with the word Lihirlai 
in gold letiers; a red shield with a white lion rampant. 
According to other traditions, scarcely more hia- 
lorical, the firel wai granted to Siena by Charlemagne, 
the second (the arms of the People) by the Emperor 
Otto. 

Siena wae a place of very small importmce during the 
dark ages. As in the case of its neighbour and rival, 
Florence, its epoch of greatness begins with the earlier 
decades of the twelfth century, in the confused period 
that followed the death of the Countcas Matilda ot 
Tuscany. Throughout the greater prt of the twelfth 
century ;ind at the beginning of the thirteenth, the 
Republic of Siena was nominally rultd by Contuls, who 
up to the middle of the twelfth century aharrd their 
authority with the Bishop. They were men of noble 
rank, usually three or sometimes six in number, elected 
by the people in the parliament that met either before the 
then Romanesque Duomo or in the Piazza di San 
Cristofano, to hold office for one year. At first the 
nobles were the greater power in the State; some at 
leant were the descendants of the forrign invaders, the 
counts and batons of the Prankish and German Emperors, 
and the result of their prepotency was naturally combined 
with the icrritoria! rivalry with Florence to m;ike Siena 
throw in its lot with tfic Ghibellines, when the great 
Struggle between Papacy and Empire, between republican 
ideala and feudal traditions, divided Italy. Gradually 
live noble families came to stand out prC'cminently as the 
tch'talu maggiori, with special privileges from the Re- 
public and a predominating influence in the State, names 
that we shall meet with again and again in Siena's 
story; the Piccolomioi, the Tolomei, the Malavolu, 
the Salimbeni and the Saracini, The Salimbeni were 
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the richest and exercised considerable territorial sway 

in the coniado ; the PiccoloH 

pure LatJD descent, and weie 
democratic tendencies. The si 
against themselves ; there wai 
the Salimbeni and the Toloir 



be of 
undoubtedly of niDie 
nobles wt-re divided 
bitter feud between 
i, betwceti ihe Mala- 



voiti and the Piccolomini. And presently the people 
took advantage of this to rise and cUim their sliare 
in the administration of the city, and in the refor- 
mation of 1147 they obtained a third part of the 
government. 

Ctadually the Republic of Siena extended its sway 
over the neighbouring townleta and over the castclle of 
the contado, whose feudal lords were forced to reside in 
the city for some months in the year, to fight for the 
Commune in war. In spite of internal factions and dia- 
geosiuDS, the city increased in wialth and prosperity ; its 
commerce was largely exleDded ; fugitives from Milan, 
flying from the Teutonic arms of Frederick Barbarossa, 
intro<!uced the Art of Wool; Sienese gentlemen, led 
by Fiiippo Malavolti— a noble whom we dimly discern 
as a great figure in those far-off republican days — sailed 
to Syria in Pisan galleys and shared in the cipture of 
Acre. Notwithstanding its traditiotial support of the 
imperial cause, it was in this century that Siena gave to 
the Church the " great Pope of the Lombard Leajjue " 
— ^Orlando Bandinelli, who during his long pontificate 
as Alexander III. (from 11 ;cj to 1181) knew how to 
uphold the rights of Italy tio less than the claims of the 
Papacy against the mightiest of the Kaisers. And, 
indeed, the Ghibellinism of the Sienese was always of a 
patriotic Italian type. In 1 186 they closed their gates 
in the face of Batbarossa, believing that he meant to 
deprive them of their contado, and hurled bjck his son 
Henry discomfited from the Porta CamoUia. At the 
close of the century, Siena began to have a Podcsta as 
S 
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chief magistraie, like the other citiee of Tuscany, who 
was probably at the outlet an imperial nominee, and the 
consular government appears to have ceased by about 
1212; while the people became associated into Arts 
or Guilds, somewhat resembling the more famous 
Florentine asioeiaiions, whose representatives eat in the 
councils of the Republic and had their voice in the affairs 
of State.' Already the glorious Duomo, though need- 
less to say not in its present form, had been consecrated 
by Pope Alexander, and the Dog^na stood on the lite 
of the present Palaz;o Comunale, a sign of increasing 
commercial prosperiiy. A great part of the public 
authority was now in the hands of the Camarlingo and 
the four Provvediiori di Bicchema, the oHicials who 
presided over the iJnances of the REpuhlic. Though 
for a few years we still lind the names of consuls, the 
Podeila WHS from 1 1 99 onwards the chief officer of the 
State; we lind in izoo and in izoi that Filippo 
Ma I a vol ti held this office, but after izii it was invari- 
ably assigned to a foreigner. In izoS the oldest of 
the Sienese palaces, the Palazso Tolomei, was built ( 
although burned by the people on at least two occa- 
sions, it still retains oot a little of its early mediaeval 

Throughout the greater part of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Siena— usually more or less allied 
with Pisa, Pistoia and the Conti Guidi— was engaged in 
a series ol wars with Florence, an intermittent struggle 
alternating with hollow, insincere treaties of peace. 
This was due to the antagonistic ideals of Guelf and 
Ghibeliine, to the growing commercial rivalry between 
the two republics, each especially striving to get into the 
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hanils af iu own merchanls and noble bankers all the 
iacreaiiDgly lucrative alfiirs of the Roman Curia, and, 
perhaps, more immeiJiately to the fact that each was 
atriving to extend its coatado at the expense of the 
other. Poggibonai, Colic di Val d'Elsa, Monlalcino 
and Moniepulciano — in which right was probably with 
Siena and might with Florence — were perpetual sources 
of contention, and the Sienese lutfered severe dcfe;ils 
time after time. " Do not forget through eternity 
those that deny thee, that withdraw themselves from the 
homage they owe thee, that plot against thee and that 
bring aharae to thee." So runa the black book of the 
Commune, the Mtmariait dcUt OJiie, in which these 
things were recorded. '< Be mindful of Montepulciano, 
that, though it be of thy contado, moat proudly 
endeavoura to withdraw itaelf therefrom." ' Grosaeio 
was the lirst place of importance that, in 1124, fell 
permanently into the hands of the Sieneae, a town pre- 
viously swayed by the Counts Aldobrandeschi of Santa 
Fiora, those moat potent nobles of ihe Sienese contado 
whoic pride and whose imperialistic tendencies are 
recorded by Dante. 

Within the city the factions raged furiouslv. The 
■r of the nobles or gcnlUuomirii -viat waning, even in 
It was laid to their ch.irgc that the 
^ had taken bo unfavourable a turn, 
»ere ravaging the coniado, had 
iena with their caiapuhs, and on 
I peneiraicd into the city itself. 
By what appears to have beea a comparatively peaceful 
revolution in 1133, the people obtained an increased 
■hate in the government ; a supreme magistracy of 
Twenty-four was created, elected annually by the General 
> Printed in (he Ar.ini. SmrU, liali^n, leriei [II. vol. 
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ihcre was flaming of lorches and clashing of weapons 
round the palaces and lowers. The Palazzo Tolomei 
and the Palazzo Malavoici were burned, and arter 
much devastation and bloodfihed, when many had 
fallen on either side, the Twenty-four got the upper- 
hand, drove out a certain number ol the nobles, and 
appointed Aldobrandino Podesta. He was a strong 
and prudent man, who put down disorder with a tirm 
iiand, and reconciled many of the leaders of either 
In the comparatlTc tranquillity that followed, the 
and Btjoares of Siena were paved for the tirst time. But 
the atruggle with Florence proved disastrous. The 
Sienese were forced lo make a disadvantageous peace, 
and, in 1255, there was an alliance concluded between the 
rival republics, in the epoch of Guplf predominance that 
followed the deaths of Frederick II. and King Conrad. 
It was in this brief breathing space, of external )ieace 
and internal Iranquilllty, that a knight of Siena, Mes^er 
Folcacchtero de' Folcacchieri, wrote what was once 
thought to be the earliest extant example of a regular 
canzone, desciibing his own hapleci plight through love : 
Tullo h mondo •v'nse lemji guerra : " All the world is living 
without war, yet I can find no |ieace," The constitution 
at this lime shows the usual bewildering number of separate 
councils that we Hnd in mediaeval Italian republics. The 
four Provveditori di Biccherna with their Camarlingo still 
administered the revenues of the State, the executive was 
in the hands of the Podesta and Captain. Laws were 
discussed and approved in the General Council of the 
Campana, composed of " three hundred good Catholics, 
not excommunicated nor suspected of heresy." There 
was nominally a Parliament, which the Podesta and 
Captain could not summon without the consent of two- 
thirds of the Council of the Campana, and without pre- 
viously explaining what they intended to propose. But 
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"the TwMity-four were the informing soul of the coti- 
Btiiution, and once a monih they met in eecret council 
without the Podcsia and Captain." ' 

But it was not for long that the Lion shook handi 
with the Wolf, as we see them at 3 later epoch on the 
pavement of the Duomo. Florence was now the pre- 
domiDant power in Tuscany, liercely democratic and 
Btrenuouily Guelf; while Pisa and Siena alone clung to 
the discredited cause of the Ghibeilines, the lat 



ir Mootalciao which had been I 
■ Away in the south, Frederick's heroic so 
was upholding the claims of the impena 
and Sii:na looked to him. A band of e 
came to Siena in 1258, led by that treme 
noble whom Dante was afterwards to sc 
fiery tomb as though he held all Hell i 
whom the triumph of the Guclfs would 
all the torments of his burning bed: 
Uberti. In spite of the express tern 
Siena turned a deaf ear to theremonstran 
ally, and refused to expel the fugiti' 



in the Lst war. 
King Manfred, 
lOuse of Suabia, 
led Florentines 
ious Ghibellin. 



fifro 
I, the 






Farinata degli 
of the treaty, 
of her nominal 
War being now 



3 that the 



citable, ambassadors were sent to Manfred b 
his aid. The price of the royal assistance ■ 
Sienese should swear (ideliiy and obcdiei 
This was done, and in May ii;9, from Lucera, the 
King received the Commune under his protection. To 
a second embassy, praying him to take the imperial crown 
and to send a captain with an army into Tuscany, Manfred 
answered that he loved Siena above all the cities of Italy, 
and that he would shortly send to those parte such a 
captain of his own blood and eo great a force of armed 
men with him "that he shall make the rougii ways 
smooth, and rule that province in peace." ^ And in 



' Rondoni, sf. ai. p. 60. 

^ Letter of Augutt iilh. ii;^, itHI prcKrved in the Archlvti 

StatoofSicDK, quoted byPaoli, La Baxlaglia ^i Muufirti,^. 15 
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December the Count Giordano d'Anglano, the King's 
near kinsman, appeared In Siena, with a small force of 
Germans. He at once took the field in [he Matemms, 
where Groaseto and MoniemaBsi had rebelled from Siena, 
and forced the former town to surrender in February. 
Hearing that the Florentines were making huge pre- 
parations, and were sending su]jptie8 to Montepuiciano 
and Montatcino, another embassy was sent to Manfred 
1 March, headed by the most influential citizen of Siena, 



Pro. 



Nob. 



r had 8] 



e than the Fl( 



spring com 
headed by their Podesta, Jac 
entered the territory of the republic and advanced upon 
Siena by way of Colle and Montercggioni, forcing the 
Sicnese to raise the siege of Mnniemaasi, and to withdraw 
all their troops for the defence of the city. On the 
morning of May iSth, there was a smart eng^gemeat at 
Santa Petronilla outside the Porta Camollia. A small 
force of Germans and Sieriese made a vigorous sortie, in 
which the Germans bore the btunt of the fighting, lust 
the greater part of their number killed, and the royal 
banner fell into the bards of the Floreniinea, who retired 
to their encampment, having sufffred severely in killed 
and wounded. They broke up their camp and retreated 
on the zoth, almost simultaneously with the return of 
Provenzano and his colleagues to Siena followed by 
a strong force of German and Italiiin mercenaries from 
the King.' The war was at once renewed with actiyity, 
Provenzano Salvani being the leading spirit through- 

' The document™ cited by Pjoli pn 
ilorj, told by Gioonni VilUni, of Fay 
Gennani titould be annihilated at Santa Petrontlh 
Manfred might b 

fact ihaitheSieneie were forced to induce the Plot 

ume hoililiciea becaUK the Germaas had been hired for 



tend 



Ihaiihc 
ind the 
induced 
Neither 
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a taken and Montalcino rigorous 

combined wi 
again in 



out. Montem 
blockaded. 

The critical condition of Moatalc 
Ghibelline iotrigucB to bring the Flor 
the field. Farin^Ca and hi& fellow exiles gave the i 
who then ruled in Florence, to understand that Siena 
was thirsting for a change of government, for the over- 
throw of the Twenty-four, and the banishment of 
Provenzano, " who was the greatest papolano of Siena," 
and that the nobles were prepared to sell the city to the 
I opposition of 



Florentines. In 6|iiit 
Tegghiaio Aidobrandin 
the Florentines decided 
nominally tu relieve Mon 
They called the people 
of their corap- 



md the 
itantly t. 



Guidoguerra, 
resume hostilities^ 
,liiy to destroy Siena, 
to follow the standards 
aid from Lucca and 
of their league. At the 
beginning of September the army of Florence with the 
Curroccio or battle car of the Republic, over which floated 
the red and white standard of the Commune, entered the 
Sienew c on tail o, 
md Orv 
t least 3000 hi 
infantry \ but there were Iraii 
understandmg with the enemy, 
the Arbia, the captain and 
Knt ambassadors to the Si 
and absolute submission. ' 
walls," they began, "in 
city at whatever pi; 



Perugia 



Withi 



joined by the \ 

: counting thrsc, there 

nd more than 30,000 

in the army, in secret 

'rom their camp beyond 

of the Florentines 

enese, to demand their instant 

■' Straightway throw down your 

order that we may enter your 

best." 



Forthwith the Twenty-four of Siena summoned the 
council to meet in the church of San Crietofano. There 
was some wavering at first. The worthy burghers knew 
nothing of the secret dealings of the Florentine exiles 
(to which, probably, Provenzano alone was privy), but 
had heard much of the might and fierceness of the in- 
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vadiog forecE, and several of the council urged a com- 
promise. At once Provenzano Salvani sprang to hit 
feet and bade them summon the Count Giordano. The 
Count came and, with the sixteen German constables, 
his seneschal and an interpreter, stood het'ore the council. 
There was no thought of surrender then ; the German* 
shouted with delight at the prospect of double pay and 
speedy fighting, and Salimbenc Salimbeni at once hurried 
to his palace and returned with the money, driving through 
the piazia in a cart covered with scarlet and decked 
with oliTe. Through hie mouth the Twenty-four 
gare their reply to the Florentine herald: "Go back 
to your captain and the commissariei, and tell ihem that 
we shall answer them by word o( mouih on the fieJd." 
The whole citv was arming; before the church, the 
piazza of the Tolomei and all the streets leading to it 
were packed with a wildly expectant and ever increasing 
crowd. While away in the Uuomo the Bishop assembled 
the clergy and religious, with bare feet moving in solemn 
procession to implore the divine aid against "the impious 
appetites of the Florentines," the Twenty-four had 
elected Buonaguida Lucari liniLjco with full powers — 
practically Dictator. 

" Men of Siena," cried Buonaguida from the steps of 
San Cristofano, " ye all know how we have recommended 
ourselves to the protection of King Manfred ; let us now 
surrender ourselves, our goods and persons, our city and 
our contado with all our rights, to the Queen of Eternal 
Life, 10 our Lady and Mother, the Virgin Mary. 
Follow me now, all of vou, with purity of faith and 
freedom of will, to make this offering." 

Bareheaded and barefooted, ctad like a beggar with a 
halter round his neck, the Dictator solemnly carried the 
keys of the city to the Duomo, followed by the people, 
barefooted too. and crying continually, tniiericordia, 
mittrireriliii. There all the clergy met them, and al 
'3 
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the foot of the choir the Bishop and Dictator solemoly 
embraced, in pledge of the complete union of Church and 
State, while hereditary foes fell into each other's arms. 
Then after silent prayer, prosiraie before the altar, the 
Dictator in an impaasioned harangue formally made over 
ihe city and contado of Siena to the Mother of Heaven, 
while the Bishop mounted the pulpit and lolemnly ex- 
horted the people to mutual forgiveness and to approach 
the sacraments. The next day there was a long pro- 
cession through the streets, the Iteya were blessed and 
given over to the keeping of the Gonfalonieri (the elected 
heads of the three lerzi). All night the churches 
had been thronged bi? crowds approaching the confes- 
sionals, by enemies seeking reconciliation with e^ich 
other, and at daybreak the Twenty-four sent three 
heralds with the banners of each terzo to call the 
people to arms in the name of God and of the Virgin 
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It was Friday, September 3rd. The whole army con- 
sisted of a little more than ZO.OOO men. There were 
800 Germans and other roya! horsemen with the imperial 
banner, under Count Giordano and the Count of Arras 1 
4.00 more horsemen, partly Germans and partly noble 
Siencse, under the Count Aldobrandino degli Aldobran- 
deschi of Santa Fiora and Niccolo de' Bigozzi, seneschal 
of the Commune. The Florentine and other Ghibellinc 
exilrs, under the Count Guido Novello and Farinata, 
were partly with Giordano, partly with Count Aldobran- 
dino. There were ig.ooo citizen infantry from the 
three terzi of the city and the contado, under the 
Podesia, Francesco Troghisio, and their three Gonfalo- 
nieri, with the Carroccio of the Republic over which 
floated a white standard " that gave right good comfort, 
for it seemed the mantle of the Virgin Mary." A 
number of priests, some of them armed, accompanied the 
army! the rest with the Bishop, old men and women. 
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spent the day fasting, going in procession from church 
to church throughout the city reciting litanies and the 
like. They marched out of the Porta Pispini and oc- 
cu]Hed the hill of Monieropoli beyond which, in the 
plain of the Cortine between the Biena and ihe Malena 
(little streams that join the Arbia), and on the opposite 
hill of Monteselvoli, lay the Guelf army — its leaders 
conlitfeotly expecting a revolution in Siena in their 
favour and the speedy surrender of one of the gales of 
the city. All during the night the Sienese harassed the 
Florentine camp, and on Saturday morning, September 
^.ih, ihc batile beg^n. 

The Count of Arrai, with some 400 horse and foot, 
advancing along the Biena, moved round Monteselvoli 
to fall upon Che Florentine left flank ; while the rest of 
the army left their hill, crossed the Arbia and approached 
the enemies' position — the Florentines in the valley 
hastening up their own side of Monteselvoli to join the 
main body. The German heavy cavalry commenced 
the asspuir, dashing like dragons inio the ranks of the 
men of Prato, Arczio and Lucca, horse and men falling 
io heaps before their lerriole lances. The Count Gior- 
dano led his iedtscbi straight for the centre of the 
GueISc irmv, where the " martinella " rang continuously 
o»er the Cafroccio of Florence, round which the flower 
of the burgher army stood. The Count Aldobrandino 
with his cavalry and the eager Sienese followed up the 
German onslaught; but the resistance was long and 
siobburn. Ai last Bocca degli Abad, the traitor in the 
troop of Florentine nobles, hoitu c dvc facta 1 as Leo- 
nardo Bruni puts it, struck Jacopo Pazzi with his sword 
on the arm that upheld one of the standards of the 
Republic ; a portion of the cavalry went over to the 
enemy i the rest, seeing themselves betrayed, took to 
flight. Simultaneously the Count of Arraa with the re- 
serve, shouting " San Giorgio ! San Giorgio ! " burst 
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furiously upon the Florentine flank. Then came, in 
Dante's immortal phrase, **the havoc and the great 
slaughter that dyed the Arbia red." The Sienese, 
writes the chronicler Niccolo di Giovanni Ventura, 
*< seemed like unchained lions rushing upon their foes; 
little did it avail these to call on San Zanobi or Santa 
Liperata for aid, for they made a greater slaughter of 
them than do the butchers of their beasts on Good 
Friday." The infantry were driven from their position 
down into the valley, only to be ruthlessly massacred. 
A band of Florentine burghers — the flower of the 
Primo Popolo — stood to the end in heroic desperation 
round the Carroccio and the standards, and fell in their 
places, resisting to the last, embracing and kissing the 
blood-stained wood of the car as they died. A number 
of the fugitives took refuge in the little castle of Mon- 
taperto and held out there till later in the day, when it 
was stormed and they were all put to the sword. It 
was not until evening had come that the Count Giordano 
and the Gonfalonieri of the Sienese bade that quarter 
should be given and prisoners accepted. The number of 
the slain Guelfs probably lies somewhere between 10,000, 
which is the Sienese estimate, and the 2500 given by 
Villani. The Carroccio had been taken ; the popolo 
vecchio of Florence was ** broken and annihilated," in 
Villani's terribly expressive phrase ; every house in 
Florence had lost members, and the allied cities suffered 
only slightly less. Twelve thousand prisoners are said 
to have been taken. ^ 

* The Sienese accounts of the battle by Domenico Aldobran- 
(lini and Niccolo di Giovanni Ventura (in which, says Prof. 
d'Ancona, the narrative has << una grandezza veramente epica ") 
are in Forri's Miscellanea Storica Senese ; for the Florentine version 
see Villani, vi. 7 $-79) and Leonardo Bruni, Istoria Fiorentina II. 
(vol. i. pp. 215-225 in the edition of 1855^ Cf. Viiiari, / 
primi Jur teioli litlla Storia di Firenze^ ch. iv., and especially 
C. Paoii, La Hatta^lia di Montapertiy alieady referred to. 11 
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We altould visit the batile-fieM to-day, tor the walk 
or drive ia one of the plcasantest in the neighbourhood 
of Siena. About four miles beyond the Porta Piapini 
we cross the Bozzooe, and then, to the left, ascend the 
long, low hill of Monteropoli. This was the Sieneae 
poailion before the battle. Opposite ia MontescNoli, 
and 31 our feel the Arbia, and between the two long hills 
the valley. The contadini take an uncanny pleasure in 
showing us the way, io pointing out and naming the 
various sitea that witnessed the struggle. Away to the 
left, above the Malena — nearly an hour's walk from the 
small railway station of Arbia — is the spot where the 
battle ended. A steep little hill, the lower part of 
which is a vineyard, is crowned with olive trees and 
cypresses, surrounding a pyramid of rough brown stone. 
The view that it commands is grand and sweeping ; the 
black and barren hills to the south east ; S^intafiore hid 
in clouds to the south i and westwards the blood-stained 
valley of the battle-field, beyond which 
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behind which the 



already sinking when the Florentines made their laai 

From the tower of the Mareicoiti (now of the 
Palazzo Saracini), Cerreto Ceccollni had watched the 
whole fight, beating his drum in signal to the people in 
the streets below, telling them of the course of the 
Biruggle, bidding them cry to God and the Madonna 
while the event hung in doubt, to shout in exultation 
when the day was won. 

The victorious army tested that night on Monte- 
ropoli, with their prisoners and booty. They made their 
solemn entry into Siena the next day by the same gate 
through which they had passed out to the war, the 
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German nobles and soldiers crowned with garlands of 
olive, singing Bongfl in their own tongue ae they made 
their way in triumphant procession to the Duomo. 
Three days of general supplication and thanksgiving 
followed ; to the tjtle Sena vclui was added by solemn 
decree Civilai firginii, to the litany an Advacala Senen~ 
tium. According to Majavolti, not more than 6oo 
SieneEc had fallen on the field of battle, but among 
them were many young men of the nobleet families in 
the city. It is neediest to re-tell in this place the 
familiar story of the triumphant entry of the Count 
Giordano with the Ghibelline exiles and hia German 
mercenaries into the desolate Florence, and how that 
short-lived dcapotism waa set up which the people 
themselves — those strenuous burghers and artisans of 
the Florentine Guild* — overthrew six years later. 
Montalcino, the original cause of tlic war, had sur- 
rendered to Siena a few days after the battle, and had 
been cruelly humiliated. According to the Sieneie 
chroniclers, the people of Montalcino came through the 
Porta Romana in penitential robes, with halti'rs round 
their necks, crying m'uericoriiia, and were forced to go 
to the field of battle to bury all the abandoned dead. 
A similar fate befell Montepulciano, which Manfred 
granted to the Commune of Siena on November loth. 
In the following year Proveniano was made Podesta 
of Montepulciano, and with him went Don Ugo, the 
Camarlingo di Biccheina, to arrange for thv building of 
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Dul this epoch of Ghibelhne prepotency in Tuscany 
was brief. The victory of Charles of Anjou over Man- 
fred at Benevento, in February 1266, was followed by 
the restoration of the Guelf supremacy in Florence. 
Siena and Pisa now stood alone. 

Siena had not long remained united. There was 
still a Guelf faction within the walls, headed by the 
Ifi 
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Tolomei, and the nobles were daily growing more 
estranged from the peoj)!e. There was fighting in the 
Piazza Tolomei in 1165, when the people fired the 
p;ilace i and again, in 1267, when, after the fall of 
Manfred, the Guelfs commenced to raise their heads 
anew. Ii was in these years that Provenzano Salvani 
became the ruling spirit of the State, and. in Dante's 
word$, " in hia presumption thought 10 bring all Sicnc 
into hifl own hands.' It was mainly through his 
influence that Siena Joined with Pisa in aiding Cor- 
radino, (he youthful grandson ai the great Frederick, 
in his designs upon Italy. Corradino came, a victim 
marked for the slaughter ; and in August iz68 he rode 
into Siena with his army, and was received with the 
utmost joy as true Caesar. It was during his stay here 
that his troops, united with the Sicnese, gained a slight 
victory in rhc Valdarno, and the prisoners brought into 
the city seemed to the exulting Ohibellines an augury 
of the complete triumph of the imperial cause. In the 
utter overthrow of these aspirations on the disastrous 
field of Tagliaeozzo, " whtre without arms the old 
Alardo conquered," a friend of Provenzano'a had fallen 
into the hands of the Angevin victor, who set a heavy 
ransom as the price of his life. Then was it that 
Piovenzano appeared in the guise of a supplicant in the 
Campo, as Djnte tella us in the Purgalorio, brgging 
money of all that passed by, till the sum was made up 
"to deliver his friend from the torment that he was 
auffering in Chjries' prison." 

In the very next year a more bitter fate was Proven- 
zano'f own. With Florentine aid. the Guelf exiles 
were threatening the Sienese frontier, and Provenzano 
Salvani, with Count Guido Novello, led a mixed force 
of Tuscan Ghibellines and Spanish and German mer- 
cenaries to attack Colle di Val d'Elsa. Here, in June 
Il6g, they were surprised by a smjlier force of French 
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cavalry under Guy de Montfort, " routed and rolled 
back in the bitter paces of flight," the Florcntinea and 
Guelf exiles taking ample vengeance for the slaughter 
of Montnperti. More than a thousand Sieoese fell. 
Provcnzano himielf, lo whom before the battle it had 
been foretold that his head shojld be the highest in the 
field, was taken pristiner, and murdi^red in cold blood 
by Cavolino Toiomei, who rode through the host with 
his head upon the point of his lance. .^mong the 
Guelf exiles in Colle was a noble lady named Sapia — 
the wife, it is said, of Ghinlbaldo Saracini~who 
waited in agonised suspense in a tower near the field, 
declaring that ihe would hurl hertelf down from the 
window if her countrymen were victorious. When ahc 
saw them routed, and watched the furious Guelf pur- 
suit, she broke out into the paroxysm of deliglit re- 
corded by Dante, "crying to God, Henceforth I fear 
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The battle of Colle di Val d'Elsa closes the period 
of Ghibelline supremacy in Siena. In the following 
year Guy de Montfort, as vicar of King Charles, forced 
the Sienese to take back their Guelf exiles, who soon 
drove out the Ghibellines. Instead of the Twenty- 
four, the chief power was now vested in a Thirty-six. 
who included both nobles and popalam. The long 
struggle with Florence was over for the present, Siena 
being forced to join her rival in the Guelf League 
under the suzerainty of the Angevin king. And as 
was inevitable when the Guelfa got the upper hand in 
an Italian state, in Iz8o the nobles, oi ginti/uBmini, were 
excluded from the Government, which ^ 
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only resulted in strengthening tlie new 
government. In 1 285 the Fifteen were reiiuced to 
Nine, the famous magistracy of the Signor'i Na-vi, " the 
Lords Nine, the Defenders of the Commune und 
People of the city and district of Siena, and of the 
jurisdiction of the Biime," in which no members of noble 
houses could sit (though still eligible for the other 
offices of the Slate, such as those of the Provveditori 
di Biccheina), Their term of office was two months, 
during which they liFed at the expense of the State in 
one or other of the palaces of the city, rented for the 
ittl the present P,Uaz£o Pubblico was built, 
were chosen from the popolo di mraao, the 
lightened tnerchani clasa, that came between 
and the plebeians. Throughout the story of 
find the word MoMc used to denote the 
order that held sway, and this was the 
beginning of the Monle dct No-ve, whose adherents were 
afterwards known as the Novck/ji. The order that 
y held the supremacy is henceforth known 
df' Cenliluomini. 

a of this epoch of Guelf predominance is 
city of the genie vana, the "vain folk," 
ew, the city whose paths he (rod in the 
early days of his exile. Senseless extravagance reigned 
side by side with hectic devotion and mystic enthusiasm. 
Typical, indeed, of this time are two figures of whom 
we read in the Dhiina Vommedia ; the young nobleman, 
Lino Maconi, who, having squandered all his substance 
in riotous living, joined in the unsuccessful expedition of 
the Sienesc and Florentines against Arezzo in 118H, 
and, when the Sienese fell into an ambush at the ford of 
Pieve del Toppo, instead of saving his life by flight, 
dashed into the middle of the Aretines and found the 
death he sought ; Pietro Pettignano, Franciscan tertiary 
.ind comhsellcr of the Terzo di Camollia, who sjved 
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the soul of Monna Sapia by his prayers, saw visions and 
wrought miracIcB, and after a life of humility and 
nghteouxness died in lltig, and was venerated as a 
saint.' Magnificent procesaionE, gorgeous ci^reinoaies 
of church and Etale, sumptuous balls and banquets, 
celebrated the bestowing of the order of knighthood 
upon the nobles of city and coniado — each aristocratic 
houae striving to eclipse the other in lavish hospitality 
and brilliant display. Amidst ic all we hear the voice 
of that realist of the Trecento —Ce ceo degii Angiolieri, 
who "anticipates Villon from afar"" — singing of the 
three things for which he cares, la donna, la /avertia, t'i 
dado, celebrating his sordid passion for Becchina, the 
shoemaker's daughter, pouring venomnui abuse upon his 
own father, who persisted in living on and thus keeping 
him out of his heritage, railing against all mankind in 
half furious, half humorous style, daring to break a 
lyric lance even with the divine Florentine, Dante 
Alighieri himself. More characteristic of Siena is 
Cecco's contemporary; Folgore da San Gimignano, 
in his corona of fourteen sonnets addressed to the 
brigala nohilc t iorlac, a club of twelve extravagant 
young Sienese nobles. Month by month through the 
year he ieis forth a round of pleasures of every kind, 
feasting and hunting, music and jousiiog (the latter, 
in spile of 3 reference to Camelot, of a very harm- 
less, carpet-knight description), dallying in pleasant 
places with lovely women. Nowhere else shall you 
find so perfect a picture of (he splendid life and 
delicate living of courtly circles in "soft Siena" — 
Sana Famoroia miidre di doUe^^a, as another poel called 
her — wiih her gay young gallants — 

" Who IB King Prism's utni might surely stand, 
Valiant. ' ... 
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Each one, if need ihould be, wilh lince in hand, 
Would tight in [ourniimeni at Camelol." 

It was from theae glittering, iuxuiious scenes that 
one of Siena's proudest nobles, Bernardo Tolomei, fled 
to llie desert, in 1313, to found the great convent of 
Monte Oiiveto Maggiore, and to return to the city in 
IJ48 with his whire-robed companions, to lay down 
his life for his fellow-countrymen during the pestilence. 

Until the adtrent of that terrible pestilence of 1348, 
the epoch of the supremacy of the Nine ia the brighieit 
in the history of Siena. "In that time," wrote Fra 
Fiiippo Agazzari, a few years later, " the city of Siena 
was in such great peace, and in such great ^ibundance of 
every earthly good, that almost every feast day innumer- 
able weddings of young women were celebrated in the 
city." ' It is the epoch in which most of Siena's 
noblest buildings wtre reared, the epoch in which lis 
three supreme paintcra^Duccio di Buoninsegna, Simune 
Martini, Ambrogio Lorenzeiii — for a brief while raised 
the school of their native city 10 an equality with that 
of Florence. Trade flourished, the university prospered ; 
ihe Rrpublic remained Guelf, though it retained a certain 
Ghibelline element within its core that kept it from 
an aggressive policy, and led the more strenuous 
Florentines to a proverb touching their neighbour : L.a 
lupa pultanegg'm, "the she-wolf plays the harlot." In 
1303 the Sienese purchased Talamooe — which ihey 
fondly hoped to make into a valuable sea-port whereby 
they might become ,1 great maritime power to rival 
Genoa or even Venice — from the Abbot of San 
Salvadore. Henceforth, to their mocking neighbours, 
they became the "vain folk that hopes in Talamone," 
upon which they spent enormous sums of money with 
DO result, owing to the un healthiness of the situation and 
the impoisibility of kerping the harbour clejr. They 
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infantry were in the Guelf 
army that waa annihilated 
at Montccatini in 131;. 
But in 1326, when Duke 
Charlea of Calabria came 
to Siena on his way to 
Florence, and demanded 
the lordship of the former 
city as well, they roac in 
arms against him, barricaded 
the streets with chsins, and 
forced the proud Guelf 
' £11 Ifjl^EBtSISSt;"* prince to accept their terms, 
^ij f^^lf "'I The Dulte of Athens, in 

i*'^ .^^ ^i^i. — ^ ij_f 1343, having made him- 
- -- '^^^^^ Klf tyrant of Florence, 
attempted to get Siena into 
his hands, by stirring up 
the nobles against the Nine; the Nine retaliated by 
arranging the conspiracy that caused his overthrow and 
hia expulsion from Florence. *' For three days," writes 
Sindino da Travale, "the hakana floated over the 
Tower of the Commune of Florence, alone, without 
any othiT banner," 

The external wars of this epoch, mainly against Pisa, 
were unimportant. Within Siena itself the harmony 
was by no means unjntermitient. A passage that we 
read in the Cronka Senete under the year 1314 is only 
too typical ; " On the sixteenth day of April there was 
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between the Tolomei 
all the city wa» up in arma." 
r ending leu it between these 



fjeil tumuit and battle 
and the Salimbeni, i 
And, Id addition to I 
two great houses, there v 
The Tolomei, with whom were other houses of the 
magnates, were opposed lo the Nine, and adopted the 
cause of the lower chsees of the people, the popolo minuso, 
who were excluded from the Government by the burgher 
oligarchy. !n 1318 the Tolomei, with certain of the 
Forteguerri and other nobles, plotted with the notaries 
and butchers and a number of artisans, to overthrow the 
Nine J but the attempt was easily repressed. A pro- 
longed vendetta between Salimbeni and Tolomei kept 
the whole city disturbed between 1320 and 1316, while 
similar feuds, accompanied by ferocious murders and 
sanguinary riots, between the Malavoiti and Piccolomini, 
Saracini and Scotii, enlivened the two following decades 
of the century. In 1346, a section of the Tolomei, 
allied with the fofio/o minuio, attempted a rising in the 
contrada of the Porta Ovile ; several of their plebeian 
adherents were hanged, but the Captain of War was afraid 
to lay hands upon the nobles. In 134.7, the Pope's 
legate and the Nine succeeded in reconciling the Piccolo- 
mini and the Malavoiti. 

The terrible pestilence, known as the Black Death, 
that swept over Europe in 1348, devastated Siena for 
nearly six months. Even when we remember Boccaccio's 
pages, we still read the account in the Cronica Senrtt 
with a fresh thrill of horror.' It raged from May to 
October. Men and women felt the fatal swelling, "and 
suddenly, crying out, they died. The fdther hardly 
Stayed to see his son ; one brother fied the other ; the 
wife abandoned her husband ; for it was slid that this 
disease was caught by looking, and in the breath." So 
great was the mortality that none could be hired to bury 
' Agnolo di Tura, Ct^Hi.-j S,n,„. ijj-i:4. 
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the dead. No eoooer was a man's breath out of his 
body, than his friends took him to the church and buried 
him, without any funeral service, as best they could. 
Huge trenches were dug in different parts of the city, 
and the dead thrown in, indiscriniiDaiely, in great heaps, 
"And I, AfiQolo di Tura called Graaso, buried live of 
my sons in one trfnch with my own hands ; and many 
others did the like. And also there were some that 
were so badly covered up that the dogs dragged them 
out, and ate many bodies in the city. No bells tolled, 
and no one wept at any misfortune that befcl, for almost 
every person expected death ; and the thing went in 
such wise that folk thought that no one would remain on 
live, and many men believed and said : This is the end 
of the world. Here no physician availed, nor medicine, 
nor any defence; rather it seemed that the more pre- 
caution a man took, the sooner he died." Ahout three 
quarters of the inhabitants of city and coniado perished, 
though the " more than So,odo persons " of Agnolo di 
Tura must be an exaggtiraiion. While the pestilence 
raged moat lierccly, Bernardo Tolomei and his white 
robed OUvetani came down from their cloistered retreat 
to tend the stricken people of their native city, and almost 
all, including Bernardo, died with them. In the following 
year the Siencse who survived gave themselves up to 
feasting and riotous living. They all behaved for a 
while like brothers and relations, says the chronicler; 
each one fell as though he had won back the world, and 
no one could settle down to doing anything. And for 
a long while Siena seemed uninhabited, per S'una iion 
parcva the fuist pmena. 

The order of the Nine fell in 135;, and thirteen years 
of tumultuous, perpetual change followed. The Emperor 
elect, Charles IV. — "di Lusiniburgo ignominioso Carlo," 
as Fazio degh Uberti calls him — was on his way from 
Pisa to be crowned at Rome ; the SiencK ambassadors, 
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baidacchino gorgeous with gold, with muclc playing and 
baoners flying, and were greeted with enthusiasm. No 
tooner had the Caesar dismounted at Che palace of the 
Salimbeni, than a cry arose throughout the city ; " Long 
li»c the Emperor and death to the Nine ! " The Pte- 
colomini with the consent of the other magnates (ex- 
cepting only Giovanni di Agnolino Salimbeni) began the 
rising, and the popala mlnuta on the following day rose 
in arms at their call. When night fell, on the 36th, the 
chains of the city were cut, and the keys brought to the 
Emperor; the Nine, helpless and terrified, lurked in the 
Palace of the Commune, while the people sacked and 
burned [heir houses. The next day all Siena was in 
arms. The Emperor rode through vast acclaiming 
throngs in the Canipo to confer with the Nine 
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"Long live the tmpcror and death to the Nine! "- — 
the nobles instigating the populace lo further efforts. In 
the Palace the Caesar received the abdication of the Nine, 
forced them to renounce all ihe privileges he had granted 
them, to annul the oath he had sworo to their ambas- 
sadors — while the younger nobles, shouting and cheering, 
led the populace to sack the palaces of the Provveditori di 
Biccherna and Conaolidi Mcrcanzia, and the houses of the 
wool merchants, to release the prisoners, to hunt out the 
luckless Podeata and War-Capuio. The books of con- 
demnation, the papers ot the Nine, were burnt before the 
Emperor's eyes in the piaiza, and their official chest 
was dragged through the city at the tail of an ass. 
Though Charles had sufficient decency to refuse to sur- 
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render the persona of the Nine lo the fury of the mob 
outside, he let the nobks and populace avenge themselves 
on their houses and property, and it was not until the 
evening had come that he sent hia soldiers to guard the 
Dogana del Kiile, and to order every one to lay down 
their arms. But such was the general alarm that no one 
would receive any of the adherents of the luckless Nine ; 
their servants deserted ihem, the very priests and religious 
shrank from them as though they had the plague. The 
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, be 



elected- — twelve nobles and eighteen of the popoh i 
to '* reform the government," and went on his way 
. leaving his vicar, the Patriarch of Aquileia, in charge. 
A supreme magistracy of twelve popohim was elected, 
henceforth known as the Signori Doilici, four from each 
terzo of the city, holding office for two months, one of 
ihem to serve as Captain of the People ; there was further 
to be a kind of subsidiary council of six ^cnti/uomini, who 
were not to reside with tlie Signoria in the Palazzo, but 
without whom the Twelve could undertake nothing of 
importance nor open letters that concerned the stale. 
When the Emperor returned from Rome at the beginning 
of May and passed through Siena again, he was received 
with great honours and renewed acclamations, as the 
Deliverer of the People, and made about sixty knights, 
nobles of Siena and plebeians alike— many of the latter 
carried bodily to him on the shoulders of the populace 
and knighted, amidst the wildest clamour and confusion, 
against their own will and to the great disgust of the 
imperial barons. 

Hardly had the Emperor left ihe city than the six Doblet 
— with the consent of their leader, Giovanni di Agnolino 
Salimbent, who appears prominently during these years 
as a powerful influence in the Republic on the side of 
peace and moderation — were forced to lay down their 
office. The whole government now remained in the 
z8 
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hands of the Twelve, who were moetly peity tradesmen 
and nolaries, and whgse rule waa corrupt and incapable. 
A number of the subject towns refused to acknowiedge 
them ; Montepulciano gave itwil to Perugia, and the 
Sienese, in levenge, persuaded the governor of Coriona 
to revolt ag^iinst ihc Pcrugians. A fierce war beiwcen 
Siena and Perugia followed. The Sienese gained a 
creditable victory outaide the walls of Cortono. The 
light armed cavalry of Perugia harried the Sienese eon- 
tado, and even approached tbc gates of the city itself, 
taliated by taking the mercenaries of 
o their pay-*-who were, however, 
and severely cut up by the Florentine 
s of the Val di Lamone^and ravaged the 
Perugian territories up to the walls of Perugia. Peace 
was made at the end of 1 3 ;8, much to the advantage of 
Siena, who kept Cortona, while the Perugians had to set 
Momepulciano free at the end of five years, Ai the 
beginning of 1 365 the latter town marie Mcsser Giov.mni 
di Agnolino their Podesta, and returned to the obedience 
of Siena. 

During these years of the rule of the Twelve, the 
contado was perpetually threatened by wandering bands 
of mercenaries — the Compiignia Bianca, mainly English- 
men, but led by German captains ; the Compagnia della 
Stella; the Compagnia del C^.ppello of Italians, under 
Niccol6 da Montefeliro ; the Compagnia di San Giorgio, 
which is associated with the great name of .lohn 
Hawkwood. These had to be compounded with, to 
be guarded agains: by cnrolhng other mercenaries, to be 
played off against each other. In October 1363. the 
Sienese, led by their Cooiervatore or War-Captain, 
Ceccolo di Giordano Orslni, and stiffened by a strong 
force of Germans and Hungarians, overtook the Com- 
pagnia del Cappello, which was devastating the contado, in 
the Valdichi.ina, and gained a complete victory, caking its 
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captain and other leaders prisoners. But when, in 
March 1367, they tried to play the same game with 
John Hawkwood and his company of Englishmen, near 
Montaicinello, there was a very different tale to tell ; 
the Sienese were driven back to Siena in headlong rout, 
their Conservatore was taken prisoner, and peace had to 
be purchased at a goodly rate of golden florins. Within 
the city there was restless plotting against the Twelve, 
followed by banishments and executions — for this govern- 
ment was by no means so reluctant to lay hands upon 
the nobles as the Nine had been. Realising that the 
feeling of the city was turning against them, the Twelve 
sent a splendid embassy to receive Pope Urban V. 
when he landed at the Port of Talamone (on his way to 
Rome in that ineffectual, because premature attempt to 
heal the leprosy of Avignon), entered into league with 
him, sent horsemen under Sozzo Bandinelli and Piero 
Piccolomini to support the cause of the Church at 
Viterbo and Bologna. This was good so far as it went, 
but it did not avert the storm that burst upon Siena in 

1368- 

The Twelve had split into two fictions — the 
** Canischi " and the ** Grasselli." The Canischi 
sided with the Tolomei, with whom were Piccolomini, 
Saracini, and Cerretani ; the Grasselli were allied with 
the Sdlimbeni. The Emperor was expected in Tuscany, 
and the most honoured citizen of Siena, Giovanni 
di Agnolino Salimbeni, had come from Montepulciano 
to head the embassy that went from Siena to greet 
Caesar in Lombardy. Although even the magistrates in 
the Signoria were at daggers drawn, Giovanni's in- 
fluence had delayed the catastrophe ; but, on his return 
from the Emperor, he was killed by a fall from his horse 
on the way from Siena to Rocca d'Orcia. The nobles 
rose in mass, united with the adherents of the Nine, and 
sen%a colpo di spadiiy at the beginning of September, forced 
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new magistracy of thirteen consuli waa 
from each of die five Greater FamJIira, 
;s of the lesser noblea, three to rcjire- 
aent the Nine. An embassy waa dispatched by ihia new 
government to the Emperor ; but, in the meanwhile, the 
Salimbeni had made common cause with the adherenta 
of the Twelve, and sent ambasaadors on their own 
account. On September 24th tlie Salimbeni, shouting 
for the People and the Emperor, rushed out of their 
palace and gardena in arms, joined forces with the 
Twelve, broke open the Porta di San Prosprro, and 
admitted Malaiesta de' Malateata, the imperial vicar, 
who with 800 horse had been lying in wait. From 
street to street the people and nobles struggled desper- 
ately with each other ; during the three weeks of 
their rule, the latter had fortified iheir houses and 
enrolled soldiera for ihia emergency, which enabled 
them to hold their own at first even against the trained 
cavalry of the imperial vicar, while their overbearing and 
tyrannous conduct had exaaperaled the ])eopIe to mad- 
ness. A last stand waa made in the Campo round the 
Palazzo, where there waa a grim struggle, graade t aspra 
iaUaglla, uniil Malaiesta carried the place by siorm, and 
the populace, rushing in after the imperial soldiery, 
lacked it. The noblea 9ed from the city with their 
families, carrying with them all the goods that they 
could save from the wreck. Malatesta fortified himself 
in the Poggio Malavoiti, from which, until the following 
January, he practically ruled the city as imperial vicar; 
while in the Palazzo a popular council of 124 plebeians 
met, which was called the Coni'is^o de' Riformalori, and 
created a new aupreme niagiaiiacy of twclvf, composed 
of five of the popoh minuto, (our of the Twelve, three of 
the order of ihc Nine ; the Signori Dodici Difensori del 
Popolo Senesc. The same proportion of ihe ihrec 
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to hold in the general council of 
reward the Salimbcni lor their 
) the People, or, as Malavoici, the aiUlocracic 
historian of Siena, put* it, " for the perfidy they had 
used against the other nobles," they were given five 
castlea in the Sienese contado and declared popolani, so 
as to be eligible for the chief magistracy. 

The Emjieror came back to Sicna on October nth, 
with the Empress. He entered at the Porta Tl)i, where 
the Twelve and the SaUmbeni met hini, all crowned with 
flowers and bearing olive branchea. He alighted at the 
Salinibeni palace, while his followers were quartered in 
the deserted houhcs of the exiled nobles. The next day, 
after Mass in the Duomo, he knighted Reame and 
Niccoiti Salinibeni — "and very little pleasure did nny 
one take in that," says the Sienese Chronicle grimly. 
An enormous present of money was made to him and the 
Empress, as also to Mslaiesta, and when the Emperor 
left on the 14th, the Empress remained behind for some 
days to induce Siena to redeem the imjicrial crown 
which had been pawned in Florence, In the meanwhile 
the nobles were making alarms and excursions in the 
contado, almost up to the gates of the city. There was 
another revolution in December. The lowest portion of 
the populace, or at least lower than those hitherto repre- 
sented in the administration — "verily plebeians and 
entirely new men," ae Malavoiti has it — ussajled the 
Palazzo, forced their way in, hunted out the representa- 
tives of the Twelve and Nine alike. Finally by a sort 
of genera! compromise a council of 1 50 r'iformalori was 
appointed, who reformed the State by the creation of a 
supreme magistracy of Fifteen Defenders, composed of 
eight of the fto/o/o mmutu, four of the Twelve, three of 
the Nine. This was the oriRin of the Menle dci Rijor- 
malar'i, because the name was retained in the families of 
those popolani who took a part in this regime, the names 
3a 
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of Nine and Twelve {Now and DoJlci) being retained in 
those families who belonged to these two orders and ihared 
iheir fortunes. The Monli of Riformatori, Dodicini, 
and Noveschi were likewise known aa the People of the 
Greater Number, ihe People of the Midilte Number, and 
the People of the Lesacr Number respectively.! 

The Emperor rode again into Siena, with the Emprcaa 
and a long train of knights and nobles, on December 
22nd. He dismounted as before at the Palace of the 
Salimbeni. The nobles were siill ravaging the contado 
and, by means of the Marquis of Montferrat, Charles 
mode tome sort of attempt to elfecc a reconciliation 
between them and the people, which was cut short by 
the intrigues of the Salimbeni and Dodicini, who had 
gained the shallow Caesar's ear. The arrival of a papal 
legate, the Cardinal of Bologna, with armed men at the 
end of the month increased the general alarm : it was 
rnmourcd that Charles intended to sell Siena to the Pope. 
The Emperor demanded the surrender of the fortresses 
of Massa, Mootalcino, Groaseto, Talamone and Casole, 
and implied that he meant to leform the State; the 
Fifteen summoned a general council of more than 800 
citizens, and returned an absolute refusal. Then the 
Salimbeni thought [hat the time had come to strike. 
On January iHth, Niccolo Salimbeni rode furiously 
through the street with armed followers, shouting " Long 
lire the People ! Down with the traitors who want the 
nobles back!" Malaiesta with his cavalry entered the 
Campo, drew up in front of the Palace, calling upon the 
Signoria in the name of Caesar to surrender, and to expel 
the three representatives of the Nine. Instantly the 
alarm w:ib sounded from the Mangia Tower. The armed 
forces of the people poured into the Campo, and their 
captaio, Matteino di Ventura Menzani, with the gonfalone 
in his hand, led them against the foreign cavalry. The 
' Malavolci, li. 7. p. iji, 
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bells were ringing a ilorma from churches and palaces, 
clashing and clanging over the heads of republicans and 
imperialists, when Caesar himself, his royal helmet crowned 
wiih a garland, appeared upon the scenes. With the 
Salinibeni and a long train of horsemen he was malting 
his way to the Palazzo, when the victorioiis people, 
having routed Malatesta, burst upon him at the Croce del 
Travaglio. The imperial banner was airuck down and 
the imperial forces broken. At the Palazzo Toiomei 
"there was an incredible battle," the imperial escort 
lighting desperately to cover the Caesar's retreat. One 
of the Salimbeni, with an olive branch in his hand, came 
into the Campo in the name of Caesar lo implore the 
Captain to grant a cessation of hostilities, but was promptly 
sent about his business. By the time that the unfortunate 
Emperor got back to the Salimbeni Palace, he had lost 
more than 4O0 killed— including two of his nephews — 
and all the hospitals were full of his wounded. 

Before the light had ended the Defenders sent a solemn 
procession to bring back the three of the Nine who had 
left the Palace ; '■ with a goodly compny, preceded by 
the trumpets, with garlands on iheir heads and with olive 
branches in their hands ; they put them back in the Palace 
in their place, embracing them and kissing them with the 
greatest tenderness and craving pardon." The Captain 
of the People issued a proclamation that no one should 
sell nor give any food to the Emperor and his folk. "The 
Emperor remained alone with the greatest fear that any 
rascal ever had. The people stared at him ; he wept and 
made excuses, embraced and kissed every person that 
went to him, and said : ' I have been betrayed by 
Messer Malatesta and by Messer Giovanni and by the 
Salimbeni and by the Twelve.'"' Half starved and 
altogether terrified, the unfortunate man promised any- 
thing the Sieneae wanted, in order to get away from the 

> Ncri iJi Uonalo, Cnmin Sami, loi-ioG. 
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dreadful ciiy. He made the Defenders hij vJcari in 
perpecuity, granted ihe Sieoese all conceivable privilegeB, 
pardoned everybody everything, accepted a haodaome 
sum of money, and went. Many of the Salimbeni and 
others tried to escape disguised among tlie knights of his 
train, but several were detected and handed over to the 
Captain of the People. It was said that there had been a 
conspiracy to make over the lordship of Siena to Mala- 
testa with an annual tribute to the Emperor, to give the 
Salimbeni and t'le Dodicini t*o days of complete venge- 
ance over their foes, to allow the soldiers three days' sack 
of the city. But the matter was hushvd up and the 
priaonerK released, to the indignation of the populace. 

A few months of anarchy followed. The Salimbeni 
and the Dodicini were at the throats of the Noveichi 
in the city, while the banished nobles maintained a 
state of war in the contado. The Defenders and the 
Council of the Riformatori appointed an cieciiiorc to 
maintain order and execute justice, and formed a new 
association known as the Caaata Grande del Popolo, with 
the white lion for arms, to preserve the popular constitution 
of the State. In July, 1369, by arbitration of the 
Florentine Republic, peace was at last made, and the 
six exiled families ^ PJccolomini, Malavolii, Saracini, 
Tolomei, Forteguerri, Cerretani— were reconciled with 
the Republic and restored to their country, with the right 
of silling in all the magistracies of the State, saving only 
those of the fifteen Defenders, the three Gonfalonieri, 
and the Councils of the Riformatori. The treaty was 
received with universal satisfaction — but the peace was of 
brief duration. Although the Salimbeni had previously 
made terms with the other nobles, they continued to hang 
the banner of the People out of their windows " come 
coneoiti del Popolo." 

Among the lowest degrees of the popvlo minulo — 
men of the infim^i plibe, workers and carders of the Art 
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which jftcrwnrds came lo be kaown as the Compagnia 
del Bruco, from the badge of the contrada. In July 
1371, induced partly by hunger, partly by the oppreBsion 
of the Masters of the Arte della Lana, a number of them 
rote, took grain by force from the houses where it was 
stored, and made a disturbance In the Campo. The 
Senator (as the Conservatore and Capiiano di Guerra 
was now called) arrcBted three of their ringleaders, put 
them to the torture and sentenced them to death. They 
were wool-combers of the Art, all Ulonging to the asso- 
ciation. At once the whole Compagnia rose in arms, 
and with tremendous uproar, on July i4ih, assailed the 
Pdacc of the Ijenator, demanding that the three should 
be released or else they would burn the place down. 
Hearing this, the Captain of the People, Francesco di 
Naddo, left the Palazzo del Commune with the gon- 
falone and the trumpets before him, and forced his way 
Up to the Senator'fl Palace. He induced the Senator 
to surrender the three prisoners — with the sole result 
that the whole Compagnia, roaring " Out with the Nine 
and the Twelve," " Long life to the People," led by a 
certain Ferraccio swept through the streets, tore down 
the banner of the Pi-ople from the Salimbeni paiace, 
seized the gonfaloni of the terd, drove headlong before 
them a band of nobles who had tried to stay their march, 
and finally — with the aid of the greater part of the popu- 
lace — ^eaptured the Palazzo and expelled the four of the 
Twelve and the three of the Nine from the Signoria, 
substituting seven of the " Popolo del Maggior Numero," 
There was a short breathing space in which the Council 
of the Riformatori attempted a sort of compromise. But 
!n the meanwhile the leaders of the Dodicini, with 
some of the Salimbeni and others of the people who 
misliked what had happened, gained over the Captain 
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and the three Gontalonieri to their side. It was arranged 
that the Capuin should secretly introduce armed men 
into tbe Palazzo, that each Gonfaloniere should secure 
his own terzo, anil that the Salimbeat should msrch in 
from the contado with all their forces and seize the city 
gates, after which there should be a general massacre of 
all their opponents and the whole State should be re- 
formed. The plot was lo take effect on August ist; but 
tome inkling of what was intended reached the Signoria. 
Many arrests were made, and the conspirators resolved 
to precipitate mailers. But on the night of the 19th, 
hearing the clash of arms in the Captain's apartments, the 
Defi^nders were put upon the alert, and succeeded in 
taking the Captain red-handed in the act of ojiening the 
gate. When day broke, the whole cicv was in an uproar. 
The three Gonfalonicri and the Dodieini had armed their 
adherents to the number of nearly two thousand men ; ihey 
had occupied the mouths of the Canipo and the Croce 
del Travaglio. A horrible massacre commenced in the 
quarters of the carders' association. The conspirators, 
armed with crossbows, lances and swords fell upon the 
unarmed populace, hunting them up and down the narrow 
lanes along the Costa d'Ovile, breaking into the houses, 
murdering men, women and children alike. Then they 
turned to assail the Palace. But the shrieks and the 
cries for aid of the fugitives had roused the nobles and 
certain of the Noveschi, who armed themselves and 
moved to the support of the Signoria, There was fierce 
lighting in the Campo and at the foot of the Palace, and 
in each terzo ; but at last the victory was complete on 
the side of the government, and the soldiery of the 
Salimbeni only moved up from the contado to find that 
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;olleagucB, who had escaped, 
were declared rebels, with many others. In the new 
reformation of the State, the popolani of the Middle 
Number {Dodkini) were excluded, the Fifteen being 
composed of twelve popolani of the Greater Number 
(J?/«TfwMri) and threeofthe Minor Number (A^fliKjf/j.), 
while almobt all the artigaos, tmaar't artifici, were added 
to the number of the Rtformalori. 

The government of the Riformatori lasted till 1385. 
It was practically a government of artisans; though 
patriotic and energetic, their rule was exiremely oppree- 
sive, and burghers and nobles alike murmured. There 
were continual pluts, followed by banishments, toriuring», 
execations. The Salimbeni were expelled in 1374, 
their houses and possessions wasted ; but they gathered 
together in the coniado, captured many ca«!es, and 
carried on a formidable war against the State. In the 
stormy years chat followed the return of the Popes from 
Avignon and the confrequent schism in the Church, Siena 
■utfered greatly from the bands of mercenaries who 
appeared at intervals in the territory df the Republic, 
ravaging the country with great damage. In June 13S4 
the army of the Sienese, engaged in a war in the Papal 
States against the Prefetto di Vtco and Hawkwood, was 
completely defeated, and the Riformatori compelled to 
purchase an ignominious peace. This shook their power. 
Shortly afterwards a futile attempt to get possession of 
Areizo by purchase from Enguerrand de Courcy, who 
had occupied it for Louis of Anjou — in which they were 
forestalled by the diplomatic skill of the Florentines — - 
brought things to a climax. The Malavolti with the 
Pic col ami ni, Ccrretani, and other nobles joined the 
Salimbeni in arms, and made war upon the Republic, 
+0 
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tempers embittered ; the Kirormaiori, id dcBpair, were 
ready lo admit the Dodicini and Noveschi and all the 
people into their order. The Florentines secretly fanned 
the Hamea. By the beginning of March the Riformatori 
no longer dared to leave the city, while the nobles 
threatened the gales of Siena Jiself. •' Alihoiigh I ani 
not one of the Riformatori," says the chronicler,' " yet 
do I say that the Riformatori were more thoroughly 
artisan than any other government ever was, and al«o the 
most loyal men towards their Commune ; and they were 
more courageous against their neighbours than any other 
government." According lo him they were undone by 
Florentine intrigue, and by the fault of a few bad men 
among them. On March 23rd, 1385, certain of the 
Dodicini forced the Bargeilo to release a prisoner whom 
he had arrested near the Porta Salaia. This was the 
occasion of the rising. The Riformaiori called their 
partisans to arms, while the Dodicini and Noveachi, led 
by the Saracini and Scotti, assailed them furiously in the 
Campo. For the greater part of the day the struggle 
raged through Siena. The masses of the people were 
desperately excited, hut divided and disposed to support 
the Riformatori. Then said a Jew to one of the 
Saracini; "Do you wish to conquer? Now cry, yiva 
la Pact! And at that word all the people will hold 
with you." The rabble, lulla la grnit m'muta, at once 
turned upon the Riformatori, and the rout was com- 
plete ; and on the following day the nobles and (heir 
allies entered Siena in triumph. "Thus," writes our 
chronicler,- "the city was despoiled of all the Arts, and 
the Kingdom benefited thereby and all the Marches and 
the Patrimony, and Pisa grew populous with them. 

(wrongly atctibed to Agnolo di Tura) 
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And I, the writer, who am not one of the Riforroatori, 
judged that it was ill done ; for the city of Siena wa» 
ruined and wasted, Bceing thai succesBively more than 
four thousand good artitana, citizeDS of the city, were 
driven out, of whom not the sixth part ever returned," 




CHAPTER n 

Saint Cathirlne of Siena 

'THE dosing years of this great republican epoch arc 
lit up by the genius and the ins))iraiion of one of the 
moat wonderful women in the hiaiory of Italy : Caterina 
Benincasa, now more generally known as St Catherine of 
Siena. She was born on March i;th, 1347, the yojngest of 
a large family of sons and daughters thai Monna Lapa bore 
to her huibatid, Giacomo Benincasa, a dyer of the con- 
trada of Fontebranda. The f^iniily of the Benincasa 
belonged to the Monte dp' Dodici. Until the death 
of Giacomo in 136S, his children all lived together with 
him in the house still shown^one of the moat revered 
sanctuaries of Sietia — in the valley below San Domenico. 
Id her childhood Catherine began 10 hee visions, to 
practise almost incredible austerities. Her talk already 
Kerned full of a wisdom and a prudence not her own. 
" It would have been enough," writes one of the friara of 
San Domenico, who frequented Giaeomo's house, "for 
any of the wisest servants of God." For a long while 
her family opposed her abnormal mode of life ; but 
they were at last overcome by her sweeioesa and per- 
KTerance. Her father especially, who had seen a white 
dove havering over her head while she knelt at 
prayer, was convinced that she was acting in 
accordance with the inapiralion of the Holy Spirit, and 
bade the others leave her in perfect iibrrty to live »i 
she chose. At the age of sixteen or seventeen she took 
the habit of (he Dominican Sisters of Penance — the 
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white robe of purity and the black mantle of humility 
in which we still Bee lier clad on the walls of so many 
of Siena's churches and piilaces. She still remaioed 
ia her father's house, though for the next three years 
she lived apart from her family and utterly severed 
from ihe outer world: "Within her own house she 
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tnd heard the celestial music of Paradise, ted by Mary 
Magdalene, singing can voce alia e can graxia Ji lingelar 
diikn%a. In her visions Christ stood continually by 
her side; with Him she walked familiarly; with Him 
she talked as friend to friend, or recited the psalms la 
her little room, as one religious is wont to do with 
another. At last the divine voice spoke in her heart : 
" 1 will espouse ihee to Myself in perfect faith." On 
the last day of the carnival, while all Siena was riot- 
ously feasting and making merry, Christ appeared to 
her as she knelt in prayer in her cell, and the voice in 
her heart spoke again: "Now will I wed thy soul, 
which shall ever be conjoined and united to Me with 
most sincere faith, as I promised thee before." Then 
seemed it to her that the Blessed Virgin came, gloriously 
attended, lo give her in mystical marriage lo her Div 
Son, who, "gladly accepting, espoused her on the finger 
with a most noble ring, which had a right wondrous 
diamond set in the midst of four goodly pearls." 
"When this most certain vision passed away, the virgin 
saw continually this ring when she looked at her iinger, 
albeit to us it was invisible." ' 

After this vision, Catherine, being now about twenty 

' Z'f^tnda minvt, i. II. 
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"possessed of that magnificent gift, the perfec 
kith, beheld in each poor sufferer to whom she mini- 
stered nothing less than the person of her Lord, She 
sought Him then in the streets and broadways of her 
native city, and she found Him in the hospitals of the 
lepers, and wherever sickness had assumed its most 
terrible and repulsive forms." ' Her ecsiatic trances 
grew more prolonged, her wondrous visions more con- 
tinuous ; she suffered intolerable pains in all her frame, 
and appears gradually to have come to live without 
nourishment of ordinary food and drink. All that 
approached her were struck by her mirthfulness and 
never-failing bright spirits ; " ella & ftempre lieta e 
ridente," wrote one that saw her. The Benincasa 
were prosperous then, and her father allowed Catherine 
to dispense to the |)oor, at her own discretion, all that 
was in his bouse. But Giacomo died in 1368, and 
in the revolution of the following year his family 
suffered heavily. The three sons only saved their 
lives by the intervention of their sister, who led them 
in safely, through an armed mob of their enemies, to 
take refuge in the Spedale on the opposite hill. Shortly 
after, the three left Siena for Florence, where they 
became Florentine citizens. 
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The same year that her hrothers left Sirna, 1370, 
marks an epoch in Catherine's life. " Do you not see, 
(alhcr," she said to Fiate Toniraaso della Fonte, " that 1 
am no longer she who 1 wai, but that I am changed 
into another?" Praying an usual in the Cappella delle 
Volte in San Domenico, her Divine Spouse had appeared 
to her in vision, and drawn forth her heart from her 
side, placing His own, urn cuorr ruhkundo c lm\diumo, 
therein instead. Meditating upon the Passion, she began 
to endure in her body and in her soul what Christ had 
endured for man. A little later she seemed to be 
dying, or actually dead. In this suspension of her hfe 
or mystical death — call it whJt you will— she beheld the 
spiritual lives of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, and 
was bidden to return to the world, to convince it of sin 
and error, to warn it of impending peril. "The salva- 
tion of many souls demands thy return," said the voice 
of the Divine Spouse in her heart, " nor shall thou any 
longer keep that way of life that up to now thou hast 
kept. No loncer shah thou have thy cell for dwelling- 
place ; nay, thou shalt go forth from thy oiA'n city for 
the utility of" souls. I shall be ever with thee : I shall 
guide thee, and lead thee. Thou shalt bear the honour 
of My name, and shalt give apirimal teaching to small 
and great, to the laity no less than to clerics and re- 
ligious; for I shall give thee such speech and wisdom 
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hot pincers of the executioners [allanagtlali in the liorrible 
phrase uf ihe epoch), luriied their despairing blasphemies 
to words of Joy and comfort ; fierce faction leaders, like 
Giacomo Tolomei, laid aside their fury and went humbly 
to confession. When the pestilence riiged in Siena in 
1374. and many fled the city, Catherinf was foremost in 
tending the stricken, in encouraging the dying, preparing 
them for death, even burying them with her o*n hands. 
"Never," writes one of her friends, "did she appear 
more admirable than at this time." 

Gradually a little band of foilowen and disciples, of 
both sexes, gathered round her. Ai (irsi these were 
mainly Dominican ftiars, headed by Frate Tommaso 
della Fonte, her confessor and a friend of her father's 
family, and Frale Tommaso Nacci Calfarini, who wrote 
the beautiful book known as the Leggendn minorc ; and, 
a little later, the famous Prate Raimondo delle Vigne da 
Capua, a sirenuous labourer in God's vineyard and a man 
of apostolic spirit, who succeeded Frate Tommaso della 
Fonte as her confessor, and wrote the famous hfe of her, 
the Liggriuia, of which Caffarini's book is in the main 
an abridgement. There were devout women too, who 
robed themselves in the same black and white habit of 
penance, some of ihem from the noblest familiesof Siena : 
Alessia Saraciol and Francesca Gori, the two whom we 
' in Bazzi'e frescoes ; several of the Tolomei ; 
Lisa, the widow of Catherine's brother 
'o. Presently there were added to these 
ng men of noble birth, who acted as her 
md legates, united to her by what seems a 
wonderful blending of rehgious enthusiaam and spiritual- 
ised affection : Neri di Landoccio de' Pagliaresi, a scholar 
and poet; Francesco Malavoiti, a somewhat unstable 
youth who at first relapsed at times into his former 
worldly life, and whom she recalled to herself in one of 
her sweetest and most atfectionate epistles, addressing him 
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sopracariasimo figliuolo in CrUto dolce 
Gesil ; " Slefano Maconi, who headed a furious feud of 
his family against the Tolomei and Rinaldini, until con- 
vened by her to be the most beloved son of all her 
spiritual family, and ultimately the sainted prior of the 
Certosa of Pavia. 

One famous episode of this epoch in her life has been 
perpetuated in a letter of Cathcrioe's own, chat is one of 
the masterpieces of Italian literature, and in a famous 
fresco of Bazzi's. A young nobleman of Perugia, 
Niccolo di Toldo, attached to the household of the 
Senator of Stena, was sentenced to be beheaded for some 
rash words against the government of the Riformatori. 
In his prison he abandoned himself to desperation and 
despair—be was a mere youth, thus doomed to death in 
the (lower of his age — refused to see priest or friar, would 
make no preparation for his end. Then Catherine came 
to him in his dungeon. Let her own words that she 
wrote to Frate Raimondo tell what followed : — 

" I went to visit him of whom you know ; whereby 
he received so great comfort and consolation that he 
confessed and disposed himself right well. And he 
made me promise by the love of God that, when the 
time for the execution came, I would be with him. And 
an I promised and did. Then, in the morning, before 
the bell tolled, I went to him ; and he received great 
consolation. 1 took him to hear Mass ; and he received 
the Holy Communion, which he bad never received again. ' 
His will was attuned and subjected to the will of God ; 
and there alone remained a fear of not being brave at the 
last moment. But the boundless and flaming bounty of 
God passed his expectation, creating in him so great 
atTectioQ and love in the desire of God, that he could 
not stay without Him, saying: 'Stay with me, and 
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do not leave me. So shall 1 fare not otherwise than 
well ; and I die content.' And he laid his head upon 
my breast. Then I felt an exultation and an odour of 
his blood and of mine too, which 1 desired to bhed for 
the GWeet spouse Jesus. And as the deaire increased in 
my Houl and 1 felt his fear, I said: 'Take comfort, my 
sweet brother ; tor soon shall we come to the nuptials. 
Thither shall thou go, bathed it) the sweet blood of the 
Son of God, with the sweet name of Jesus, the which 1 
would not that it ever leave thy memory. And 1 am 
wailing for thee at the place of execution.' Now, 
think, father and eod, that his heart then lost all fear, 
aod his face was transformed from sadness into joy ; and 
he rejoiced, exulted and said : ' Whence cometh to me 
Ml great grace, that the sweetness of my soul will await 
me at the hoiy place of execution '. ' See how he had 
come to such light that he called the place of execution 
holy I And he said, ' I shall go all joyous aud strong ; 
and it will seem to me a thousand years before I come 
there, when 1 think that you are awaiting me there.' 
And he uttered words of such sweetness of the bounty of 
God, that one might scarce endure it," 

She waited for him at the place of execution, with 
continual prayer, in the spiritual presence of Mary and 
of the virgin martyr Catherine. She knelt down and 
laid her own head upon the block, either dreaming of 
martyrdom or to make herself one in spirit with him at the 
dread momenL She besought Mary to gire him light 
and peace of heart, and that she herself might see him 
return to God. Her soul, she says, was so full that, 
although there was a multitude of the people (here, she 
could not see a creature. 

"Then he came, like a meek Iamb; and, when he 
saw me, he began to araile ; and he would have me make 
the sign of the Cross over him, When he had received 
the sign, I said: 'Up to the nuptials, sweet brother 
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s she knelt with the severed head in her hands, her 
e robe all crimsoned oTcr with his blood, Catherine 
had one of those mystical visions which she can only tell 
in terms of blood and fire. She saw the soul recei?cd 
by its Maker, and saw it, in the first lasting of the divine 
sweetness, turn back to thank her. " Then did my soul 
repose in peace and in quiet, in so great an odour of blood, 
that I could not bear to free myself from the blood that 
had come upon me from him. Alas ! wretched miserable 
woman that I am, I will say no more. I remained upon 
the earth with very great envy," ' 

Gradually we find Catherine becoming a power in her 
own city, a factor \a the turbulent politics of Italy, a 
counsellor in what a sixteenth century Pope was to call 
the Game of the World. She dicutes epistles, full of 
wise counsels, to the rulers of the Republic^to her 
"dearest brothers and temporal lords," the Fifteen, 
Lords Defenders of the city of Siena, to her " most 
reverend and most dear father and son " the Podesta, 
or to her "dearest brother io Christ sweet Jesus," the 
Senator, At Rocca d'Orcia — the chief fortress of the 
Salimbeni — she reconciles the rival branches of that 
great clan with each other, makes peace between the 
head of the House, her friend Agnolino (the son of the 
great Giovanni di Agnolino Salimbeni) and his factious 
kinsman Cione. While staying at the Rocca, she ap- 
pears to have learnt to write — it is said by a miracle.* 
Be that as it may, the greater part at least of her extant 
' LcElcr 173. ' Letter 171. 
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letters (and, so far as the knowledge of the pregent 
writer extendi, all those of which the original autograph* 
haie been preserved), were dictated to her secreurieR. 
We possess nearly four hundred of them, these epistles 
" al nome di Gestl Cristo croeifisso e di Maria doke," 
written — to use her own phrase— "in the precious blood 
of Christ " 10 persons of both sexes, and of every con- 
dition of life from the King of France and the Roman 
Pontiff to a humble Klorentine tailor, from the Queens 
of Naples and Hungary lo a courtesan in Perugia. Her 
philosophy is simple, but profound : strip yourself of 
self-love, enter into the Cell of Self- Knowledge— that 
is the key to it. And all alike, in appearance at least, 
pause to listen lo her inspired voice, bow before her 
virginal will. 

There is grim war preparing between Pope Gregory 
I exile at Avignon, and the tyrant of 
lonii. To the Cardinal Legate of 
I direct the campaign, she writes : 
iBt of your power to bring about the 
1 of all the country. And in this 
; necessary to give up the life of the 
body, it should be given a thousand times, if it were 
possible. Peace, peace, peace, dearest father ! Do 
you and the others consider, and make the Holy Father 
think of the loss of souls rather than the loss of cities ; 
for God requires souls rather than cities." ' Bernabo 
and his wife Beatiice euch send an]b;iBSddors on their 
own account to gain htr ear. To the tyrant she writes 
of the law of love, of the vanity of earthly lordship in 
comparison with tlie lordship of the city of the soul, of 
the necessity of submission to the Head of the Church, 
"the Vicar who holds the keys of the blood of Christ 
crucified." * She bids the proud lady of Lombaidy robe 
herself with the robe of burning Charity and make her- 
■ Letter ii. > Lttier li. 
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self the meaDs and inttrument to recoacile her husband 
" with Chn«t sweet Jesus, and with His Vicar, Christ on 
earth." ^ Her prayers arc effectual, and a truce is pro- 
claimed. The Vicar Apostolic in the Papal States 
writes to her for counsel in the name of the Pope. She 
bids him destroy the nepotism and luxury that are 
ruining the Church. Better than labouring for the 
temporal ilies of the Church would it be to strive to put 
down " the wolves and incarnate demons of pastors, 
who attend to nought else save eating and fine palaces 
and BtouC horses. Alas I that what Chriiit won upon 
the wood of the Cross should be squandered with 
harlots."* Then comes the news that the Sovereign 
Pontiff is meditating a crusade. She throws herself 
heart and soul into the undertaking. She addresses 
Queen Giovanna of Naples, the Queen Regent of 
Hungary and many other princes, all of whom answer 
favourably and promise men and money. She cherishes 
the design of freeing Italy from the mercenary com- 
panies, and sends Frate Raimondo to the camp of Sir 
John Hawkwood, with a letter urging the great English 
condottiere and his soldiers to leave the service and the 
pay of the devil, to light no more against Christians but 
" take the pay and the Cross of Christ crucified, with all 
your followers and companions, so that you may be a 
company of Christ logo against those infidel dogs who 
possess our holy place, where the first sweet Verity 
reposed and sustained dealh and torment for us."* It 
is said that Hawkwood and his captains, before the 
Friar left them, swore upon the Sacrament and gave 
him a signed declaration that, when once the crusade 
was aciually started, they would go. 

In February 1375, Catherine left Siena for Pisa, 
charged with negotiations on the Pope's hehalf with the 
latter republic. Here she stayed, with a band of her 
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duciples, some mootht, bo enfi^ebled with continual 
ecBiasies thxt they thought her at the point of deiith. 
Here, on the Fourth Sunday of Lent, she is said to 
have received the Stigmata- — the wounda of Christ's 
Passion — in her body, in the httle church of Santi 
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epoch in her life begins at this date — the epoch of her 
tv^o great struggles for the Church atid for Italy, 

Since Clement V. temoveJ the papal chair to F 
in ijoj, the Popes had resided at Avignon. ' 
court had become a scandal to Christendom; 1 
was abandoned to ruin and ravage. Previously ii 
date, the temporal sovereignly of the Popes had been 
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iny of which were either swayed by 
petty despots or governed themselves as free republics. 
But now things were changing. While (he Roman 
Pontiffs remained beyond the Alps, their legates were 
attempting lo fuse these various elements into a modem 
State. At the head of foreign mercenaries they were 
subjugating city nfter city, and building fortresses to 
secure their hold. Florence, though forming no part of 
the Papal States, saw her liberties threatened. The 
refusal of the Legate of Bologna, although he had letters 
to the contrary from the Pope, to allow corn to be sent 
from his province into Tuscany in lime of f.imlne — - 
followed, as it was, by the appearance of Hawkwood in 
the territories of the Republic — precipitated mailers. 
War broke out in the lalter part of 1375. The 
Florentines appointed a new magistracy, the Eight of 
the War, to carry it on, and sent a banner, upon which 
was Liberlat in white letters on a red field, round to all the 
cities, offering aid in men and money to any who would 
rise against the Church. Citta di Castello began ; Perugia 
followed ; and in a few days all central Il^ly was in 
arms against the Temporal Power. " It seemed," wrote 
S3 
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a eontcmporary, "that the Papal States were like a wall 
built without mortar ; when one stone was taken away, 
almost all the rest fell in ruina." The rejiubliM of 
Siena and Arezzo promjjtly entered the league; Piaa 
and Lucca wavered. Conciliatory overtures from the 
Pope, who offered to leave Cicth di Caatello and Perugia 
in liberty and to mike further concesbions for the sake 
of peace, wpre cut short hy the expulsion of the Papal 
Legale from Bologna, Florence was solemnly placed 
under the interdict, and an army of fiTOcious Breton 
soldiers taken into the pay of the Church, under the 
command of the Cardinal Robert of Geneva, for the 
reconqueit oi the Papal States. 

Even at this moment the more moderate spirits on 
either side looked to the dyer's daughter of Siena for 
light and guidance. Her eloquent appeal — which has 
fortunately been preserved to us — secured the neutrality 
of Lucca and Pisa.' Her whole heart was set upon the 
reconciliation of the Pope with Iialv, to be followed by 
the return of the Holy See tu Rome, and a complete 
reformation of the Church. She addressed letter after 
letter to the Sovereign Pontiff, calling hira dahhiima 
ioWo mjo, claiming to write "to the most sweet Christ 
on earth on behalf of the Christ in Heaven." The 
wickedness and cruel oppression of evil pastors and 
governors have caui^d this war. Let him win back his 
little rebellious sheep by love and benignity to the fold of 
the Church. Let him uplift the gonfalone of the most 
holy Cross, and he will see the wolves become lambs. 
Let him utterly extirpate these pastors and rulers, these 
poisonous flowers in the garden of the Church, full of 
impurity and cupidity, puffed up with pride, and reform 
her with good pastors and governors " who shall be true 
servants of Jesus Christ, who shall look to nought but 
the honour of God and the salvation of souls, and shall 
1 Lelttr iGlJ. 
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be fathers of the poor," The Divine Providence hai 
permitted the loss of states and worldly goods, "as though 
to show ihut He wished that Holy Church should return 
to iti primal siaie of [loverty, humility, and meekness, as 
she was in that holy time, when they attended to nought 
aave to the honour of God and the salvation of souls, 
caring on)y for spiritual ihingn and not for tempontl." 
Let him come straightway to Rome, " like a meek lamb, 
using only the arms of the virtue of love, thinking only 
of the care of apiritua! things j " for God calls him " to 
come to hold and possess the place of the glorious shep- 
herd St Peter." He may claim that he is bound to 
recover and preserve the treasure and the lordships of 
the cities (hat the Church has lost ; far more greatly is 
he bound to win back so many " hitle sheep, who are a 
treasure in the Church," Let him choose between the 
temporal power and the salvation of souls; let him win 
back his children in peace, and he will surely have what 
is due to him. He can conquer only with benignity and 
mildness, humility and patience. " Keep back the soldiers 
that you have hired, and suffer them not lo come." Let 
him come as soon as possible, come uoma viri/e e icnzii 
aUun I'tmiire ; but "look 10 It that you come not with a 
power of armed men, but with the Cross in your hand, 
like a meek lamb." ' But to the Signoria of Florence 
she wrote in another strain; "You know well that 
Christ left us His vicar, and He left him for the cure of 
our souls ; for in nought else can we have salvation, save 
in the mystical body of Holy Church, whose head is 
Christ and we are the members. And whoso shall be 
disobedient to Christ on eurth, who is in the place of 
Christ in Heaven, shareih not in the fruit of the blood 
of the Son of God ; for God hath ordained that from 
hui hands we have communion, and are given this blood 
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by another way 
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life from that blood. And we cannot 
nor enter by another gate." *' I tell y 
and has commanded i>o, that c^ 
an incarnate demon, much less 
we muai be subject and obediei 
iake, but in obedience to God, as he is the i 
Christ," Let them hasten to the arms of their father, 
who will receive them benignly, and there will be peace 
and repose, spiritually and temporally for all Tuscany, 
and the war will be directed against the Infidels under 
the banner of the Cross. "If anything can be done 
through me that may be to the honour of God and the 
union of yourselves with the holy Church, I am prepared 
to give ray life, if need be."' 

Catherine had already sent first Neri di Landoccio and 
then Frate Raimondo to the Pope, and she herself was 
summoned to Florence, This was in May 1376. This 
pale eslat'ica, who was believed to live solely upon the 
cotisecrated Host of the Blessed Sacrament, and who 
seemed already of the other world, was bidden by the 
Signoria and the Eight to plead their cause before the 
Sovereign Pontiff. In -lune she reached Avignon — thai 
city of luxury and corruptioD, that aido lU Iradimenii upon 
which Peirarch had invoked the rain of fire from heaven. 
The Pope received her graciously, " In order that thou 
mayest see clearly thai I desire peace," he said, " I put 
it absolutely into thy hands ; but be careful of the honour 
of the Church." The embassy was a complete failure; 
the Florentines threw her over contemptuously. No 
trace of personal resentment was seen in the saint, and 
she continued to intercede for them with the Pope, to 
whom she spoke plainly concerning the infamy of the 
place in which he stayed, and the corruption of the 
Roman Curia, until even Fraie RiiimondD was astounded 
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at her Umerity. In one respect ehe was more succes>rul. 
Her impassioned pleading overcame the pusillanimity of 
Gregory, and in September he left Avignon for Rome. 
Catheriae— in spite of the p;iintings that yuu may 6iill see 
in Rome and Siena — did not accompany him to the 
EternaJ City, She met him again at Genoa, where her 
indomitable will prevailed over the counsels of the Car- 
dinals, and prevented him from turning back. Then he 
went on his way, and she saw him no more. 

At Genoa, many of her company fell sick. Neri di 
Landoccio was despaired of by the phyaicians and Stefano 
Maconi seemed dying. Both believed that their spiritual 
mistress and mother healed them miraculously. Seldom 
did Catherine seem sweeter and mote loving than at this 
lime, watching by the bedside of her young disciples, 
comforting Monna Lapa by letter for her delay, for 
" with desire have I desired to see you my true mother, 
not only of my body but also of my soul." i And to her 
"dearest sister and daughter in Christ Jesus," Monna 
Giovanna Maconi, the mother of her Stefano, she writes : 
"Take comfort sweetly and be patient, and do not be 
troubled, because I have kept Stefano too long ; for I 
have taken good care of him. Through love and affec- 
tion I have become one thing with him, and therefore 
have I taken what is yours as though it were mine. I 
am certain that you have not really been distressed at it. 
For you and for him 1 would fain labour even unto death, 
in all that I shall be able. You, mother, have given 
birth to him once ; and I would fain give birth to him 
and you and all your family in tears and in toil, by con- 
tinual prayers and desire of your salvation." * She was 
back at Siena in November, sending another of her flaming 
letters lo Gregory, who had reached Corneto on his way 
to Rome, exhorting him to constancy, fortitude and 
patience, urging him to obtain peace bv making concea- 
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;nding her native city lo him. " I have 
no other desire in this life save lo see the honour of God, 
your peace and the reformation of Holy Church, and to 
see the life of grace in every creature that hath reason in 
it«lf," ' 

In January 1377, the Pope made his aolemn entry into 
the Eternal City, received with a perfect delirium of joy 
by nobles and people alike. Then a thrill of horror ran 
through Italy. The papiil forces — the Breton mercen- 
aries of the Cardinal Robert, with the English companies 
of Hawkwood^ burst into Cesena, butchering men, 
women, and children, committing hideous atrocities of 
every kind that cannot be set down in this pWe. The 
Pope is said to have kept silence. One more affectionate 
letter did Sc Catherine write lo him in her own familiar 
style, pleading for peace and the reformation of the 
Church. Then he turned against her. " Moat holy 
Father," she wrote lo him through Raimondo, "to 
whom shall I have recourse, if you abandon me ? Who 
will aid me ? to whom shall I fly, if you drive me away ? 
If you abandon mc. conceiving displeasure and indigna- 
tion igainEt me, 1 will hide myxclf in the wounds of 
Christ crucified, whose vicar you ari^, and I know that 
He will receive me, because He wills not the death of 
the sinner. And if He receives me, you will not drive me 
away ; rather shall we stay in our place lo 6ght manfully 
with the arms of virtue for the sweet Spouse of Christ."^ 
Her last extant letter to Gregory, pleading for peace 
with the Italians and for the punishment " of the pastors 
and officers of the Church when ihey do what they 
should not do," recommending to him the ambassadora of 
Siena who came to treat for the restitution of Talamone, 
which the papal troops had occupied, is in a colder and 
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more formal tone.' Other sorrows came upon her. 
The Sienese distrusted her intimacy with the Salimbeni, 
accusing her and Frate Raimondo (povml/o calunnialo, as 
she called him} of plotting, whereas she declared that 
the only conspiracy in which she wa* engaged was for 
the disco'iifiiure and overthrow of the devil. One of 
her own diBciples conceived ;i guilty passion for her and 
fled from her circle, writing that he had become a vessel 
of contumely, that he was now " cut off, extinguished 
and blotted out of the book m which I felt myself so 
sweetly fed." 

Once more, early in 1378, did Catherine go to 
Florence to labour in the cause of peace. She .iddressed 
the Sij>noria in a solemn meeting in the Palazzo Vecchio, 
nod induced them to meet the Pope half way by respect- 
ing the interdict. "The dawn is ctime at last,'' she 
cried exultingly ; I'auram i veaula. And she prevjiled 
upon the captains of the Parte Guelfa to offer a lirm 
resistance to the war policy of the Eight, while en- 
deavouring, through Siclano Maconi, to prevent ihem 
from abusing ilie power that their right oi " admonish- 
ing " put into their bands. She was still in Florence 
when Gregory died, and the Archbishop of Dari, 
Bartulommeo Ptignani, was elected Pope amidst the 
furious clamours of the Roman populaci', as Urbun VI. 
To him Catherine wrote at once, in the same way as 
she had done to Gregory, urging hini to check the cor- 
ruption and wickedness of the clergy, to make good 
Cardinals, to receive the Florentines back into the fold 
of the Church, and above all (for she knew something 
of the character of the man with whom she had now to 
deal) to lake his stand upon true and perfect Charity. - 
A few weeks later the terrible rising of the populace, 
known as the Tumult of the Ciompi, burst over Florence. 
The adherents of St Catherine, us associated with the 

' Letter 1*15. ' LciKc 191, 
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hated Parte Guelfa, were specially oboDxious to the 
mob, and her own life was threatened. A band of 
armed men came into the garden where she knelt in 
prayer, crying out that they would cut her to piecei. 
She prepared for martyrdom as for a joyous feast, and 
wept bitterly when she was left unharmed, declaring that 
the multitude of her sins had prevented her from being 
Buffeted to shed her btood for ChriH. She wrote in 
this strain to Frate Raimondo, saying that she would 
begin a new life that day, in order that these sins of 
hers might no longer withdrnw her from the grace of 
martyrdom ; her only fear was lest what had hap- 
pened might in some way influence the Pope against a 
speedy peace.' At the end of July peace was signed ; 
Florence and the other cities of Tuscany were to be 
reconciled to the Holy See, and Catherine returned to 
Siena. "Oh, dearest children," she wrote, "God has 
heard the cry and the voice of His servants, that for so 
long a time have cried out in His sight, and the wailing 
that for so long ihey have raised over iheir children 
dead. Now are they risen again ; from death arc they 
come to life, and from blindness to light. Oh, dearest 
children, the lame walL and the deaf hear, the blind eye 
sees, and the dumb speak, crying with loudest voice ; 
Peace, peace, [leace ! with great gladness, seeing those 
children returning to the obedience and favour of the 
father, and their minds paci6ed. And, even as persons 
who now begin to see, iliey say: Thanks be to Thee, 
Lord, who hast reconciled us with our holy Father. 
Now is ihe Lamb called holy, the sweet Christ on earth, 
where before he was called heretic .ind palarin. Now 
do ihey accept him as father, where hitherto they rejected 
him. I wonder not thereat ; for the cloud has passed 
away and the serene weather ' 
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Saint Catherine of Siena 

Catherine remained quietly at Sicaa, dictating to her 
secretaries, Neri, Siefano, and a certain Barduccio 
Canigiaai (a young Dobleman who had joined her 
spiritual family at Florence), her book — -the famous 
Dialogiu, It consists of four mystical treatises on 
DiicreiLon, Prayer, Divine Providence, and Obedience, 
in the form of a dialogue beiweun God and a soul 
" panting with greatest desire for ihe linnour of God ami 
the .alvaiion of souls." This Dialogue and her Letters 
represent St Catherine's literary work,' It was finished 
in October. Already the tempest had burst upon the 
Church, of which the first rumblinga had been heard 
during her stay at Florence, and Catherine was now to 
be summoned to Rome to fight her last great battle. 

Urban VI. had a high reputation for zeal and virtue ; 
he was, in addition, a good Italian. From the outset 
he announced his intention of reforming the Roman 
Court, of extirpating simony and luxury in the Church. 
" They say," the Prior of the Certosa of Gorgona had 
written to Catherine on the first news of his elevation, 
"that this our Holy Father is a terrible man, and 
frightens people exceedingly with his acts and his 
words." The abrupt violence with which he began his 
work enraged and alarmed all the Curia, and within a 
few months of his electron he was left alone. The 
French Cardinals fled to Anagni, and took the Breton 
mercenaries into their pay. When the Pope nominated 
twenty-six new cardinals, they held a conclave at Fondi, 
and, on the plea that the election of Urban had been 
extorted by force and fear of the Roman mob, and was 

1 The Dialogue. II Oialcgi ddia SiraJUa Sa«la CMirma Ja Sim, 
will be found In Gigli, vol. i>., and h» been tranilaled (fiome- 
what freely) Into English by Mr Algar Thorold. To the 
Dialogue »nd ihc Letter*, we should add the Ttaiuu i,Ua C««- 
nmalj Prrfeiieiu and 1 ihort collection of pnjen, alto primed 
in Gigli, L'ofifi, nc, vol. i». 
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chererore invalid, they raised the infamous Cardinal 
Robert of GeQeva to the Popedom as Clement VII. 
All Chrislendom was now divided in its spiritual 
allegiance between two men, each claiming to be the 
Vicar of the Prince of Peace ; any earthly prince would 
have diamissed the one with ignominy from his service, 
the other was soon to fall hopelessly and shamefully 
from his fair beginning. 

But Catherine believed passionately in Urban, threw 
herself heart and soul into the struggle. " I have heard," 
she wrote to him, "that ihe incarnate demons have raised 
up an Antichrist against you, Christ on earth ; but 1 
cunfess and do not deny that you are ihe Vicar of Christ, 
that you hold the keys of the cellar of Holy Church, 
where the blood of the Immaculate Lamb is kept." * 
And in the twenty months of life that remained to her 
she battled for him to the death. Letter alter letter did 
she send to him, full of evangelic counsels, urging him — 
in the boldest possible language — to begin the reform of 
the Church in his own person. liavonarola himself 
hardly surpasses the passion of her invective against the 
corru)ition of the ecclesiastical world. Urban is at first 
ofTcnded by her frankness, rebukes her messengers, and 
will not listen to her. Then his heart is touched, and 
he summons her to Rome. " Pray for me," she writes 
to Suor Daniella, a nun of Orvieto, "to the supreme 
eternal goodnets of God, that He may do with me what 
shall be to His honour and the salvation of souls ; and 
especially now that I am to go to Rome, to accomplish 
the will of Christ crucified and of His Vicar." 

Catherine reached the Eternal City at the end of 
November 1378, with a band of her disciples of both 
sexes, including Aleasia, Francesca and Lisa, Neri di 
Landoccio and Barduccio Canigiani. Stefano Maconi 
remained at Siena, but FraCe Raimondo was already in 

1 Utter 306. 
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Rome, The city was in a parlous stale. Saot' Angelo 
waa held hy the soldiery of the Antipopc, who kept 
Urban out of the Vatican ; the Breton mercenaries 
threatened the g^Ies, and there were savage tumuita in 
the streets. Urban would have Catherine addrcsa his 
new cardinals assembled in the Consistory, after which 
he "praised her much in the Lord," In these first few 
months of his pontificate, while she yet lived, he seemed 
an utterly different man to what he afterwards became. 
He realised to the full the moral value of her support, 
and would not suffer her to leave Rome. On his behalf 
she dispatched (iery epistles all over Europe, declaring 
that he alone was the true Pope, the Vicar of Chribl. 
To simple nuns she wrote imploring them to storm 
Heaven with ]>rayers for his cause ; to monks and 
hermits, bidding them leave their cells and convems, rally 
round the Sovereign Pontiff in the Eternal City, or do 
battle for him in the haunts and abodes of men. " Ye 
fools," she wrote to the three Italian Cardinals who were 
(triviag to remain neutral, " fools, worthy of a thousand 
deaths" — but the epistle must be read in its entirety, for 
it is one of the most amazing documents of the epoch.' 
Other epistles secured the adhesion of the Republics of 
Siena and Florence, of Venice and Perugia. To the 
Queen of Naples, as chief supporter of Clement (whom 
she presently received as Sovereign PoniiiF on his way 
to Avignon), she pleads Urban's cause with calm reason, 
turning otT the arrows of her words to strike the hostile 
Cardinals; and in like manner to Onorato Gaetani, 
Count of Fondi, who had protected the schismaiic con- 
clave with his hired troops. " Where is the just man 
that they have elected for Antipope," she writes again 
to the Queen of Naples, "if in very sooth our supreme 
pomiff, Pope Urban V I., were not true Vicar of Christ >. 
What man hare ihey chosen ? A man of holy life f 
•Letter 310. 
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No ; a man of iniquity, a demon ; 
the office of the devils." ' In I 
of the Aniipope were lying ro 
Raimondo, whom the Pope v 
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ember the adherents 
iCaii to take Frate 
■nding on a dangerous 



ind the good friar's courage failed 
him. Catherioe, with her mystic longings for shedding 
her blood for the cauie, W3S amazed at his pusillaaimity, 
and >ent him letters of characteristic remonstrance, re- 
minding him [hut he need have no fear, because he was 
not worthy of the grnce of martyrdom, exhorting him to 
be a man and not a woman, laying all the blame on her- 
self (as she invariably does in her severest letters), 
pleading love as her excuse for rebuking him. 

In the meanwhile Urban had hired the Italian mer- 
cenaries of the Company of St George, commanded by 
Count Albcrico da Balbiano. On April 19th Alhetico 
gained a complete victory over the Breton and Gascon 
soldiery of the Clcmcnlinea at Marino, and the French 
governor of Sant' Angelo surrendered to the Senator of 
Rome, Giovanni Cenci. Catherine is said — -and a passage 
in one of htr letters seems to confirm it — to have been 
the means of effecting the surrender. At her instigation 
the Pope went barefooted from Santa Maria in Trasteverc 
to San Pictro in solemn procession, to give thanks before 
returning to take up hia abode in the Vatican — an act of 
humility that aroused astonishment ^strange reflection on 
the pomp of the Curia !) as something that had not been 
seen for ages. To the magistrates of the Roman 
Republic she wrote a letter on behalf of the victorious 
soldiery, which Tommaseo characterises as "worthy of 
the name of Rome." " Then, flushed with victory, she 
addresses the King of France, in hopes that he may still 
be won over ; she makes one more Haming, impassioned 
appeal to the Queen of Naples, and then — sole blot, 1 
think, in all this blameless life — co-operates with Urban, 
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io her letters la the King Louis and his cousin, Charles 
of Durazzo, in his attempt to raise the power of Hungary 
and Poland upon Giovanna's head.' Her last extant 
letter to Urban himself is to urge him lo adopt a mild 
and geiierous policy towards the Roman People. " You 
must surely know," she eays, "the character of your 
Roman children, how they are 
drawn and bound more by geniie- 
oess than by any violence or by 
harshnees of words ; and you 
know, loo, the great neceseity that 
is yours and Holy Church's, of 
preierving this people in obediei 
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for here is the head and the 
ginning of our fdith." ^ A furious 
riot broke out at the beginning of 
1380. The Roman populace rose 
it) arma and assailed the Vatican, 
threatening the Pope's life, Cathe- 
rine interposed and stilled the tumult 
This was her last public action. 

She was spared the sight of 
Urban'* fall, and was not doomed 
to witness the shame, the blood 
and the madness in which "her 
most Bweet Christ on earth " ended 
his unhappy pontificate. Fearful vi 
to assail her, mingling with the cell 
Divine Spouse. Her bodily suffet 
able. She cried to God to recei 
life in the mystical body of the Chu 
Pietro on Sexageslma Sunday, it seemed 
Navieella — the Ship of the Church- 
•houldera, and that 
' Leiicri 350, 36 
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weeks of life that remained lo her were one prolonged 
iDBityrdom, out of which we haie her last letter' — 
written on February ijth, 1380 — her farewell to Frate 
Raimondo, full of mystical exultation in her own sulftr- 
ings, faari dold lormenti eorporali. But all who approached 
her wondered at the tranquillity and the iweetnesB with 
which she spoke, and " albeit she was exceSBitely alflicted 
in her body, her face remained always angelical and devout 
with a holy gladness." 

At last OQ April 19th, 1380, ihe Sunday before the 
Ascension, she passed away, surrounded by her spiritual 
family and leaning upon Alessia Saracini, uttering " cer- 
tain most profound things," writes Darduccio, '"which 
because of my sins i was not worthy to undertland." ' 
To Stefano Maconi, who had hastened from Siena to 
stand by her side ; to Monna Lapa, who had taken the 
habit like her daughter and daughter-in-law ; and to each 
of the others, she gave a separate charge as to their mode 
of life after she should be dead. " And she prayed with 
such great affection that not only our hearts as we 
listened, but the very stones could have been broken. 
Finally, making the sign of the Cross, she blessed us all ; 
and BO to the last and most desired end of life she drew 
near, persetering in continual prayer and saying : ' Thou, 
Lord, dost call me, and I come 10 Thee 1 I come not 
through my own merits, but through Thy mercy alone, 
the which mercy I ask from Thee in virtue of Thy 
blood.' And then, many times, she cried ! Snague, langac ! 
At last, after the example of the S^iviour, she said : 
' Father, into Thy hands I commend my soul and spirit.' 
And BO, sweetly, with her face all angelical and glowing, 
she bowed her head and gave up her spirit." 

' Letter 37 j. 

^ B»rduccio'< letter to ■ nun at Florence, de4cribing etety 
detail of Catheriae's death, will be fijund in the Appendix 10 



CHAPTER 111 

The People and the Petrucd 

A FTER the expuision 0/ the Riformatori in March 
^* 1385, a new supreme magistracy was instituted to 
tule the Republic. It wae composed of ten citizens — 
the " Signori Priori, Govcrnatori dells Citta di Siena " — 
who held office for two months. Four of these piiorj 
were of the Nine, four of the Twelve, and two of the 
People. A new order — the Afante del Popolo — was 
formed 10 include those plebeians, or Popolani of the 
Greater Number, who had not shared in the govern- 
ment of the Riformatori ; and it gradually rose in im- 
portance, reinforced in later years by families of nobles 
who became popoLni and by others of the lower classes 
who had come to Siena from claewhere. 

A turbulent and unsettled period followed, of incessant 
plots against the new government and of disastrous wars. 
In November 1385, Sieua joined in a league, otfen give 
and defensive, with the Communes of Bologna, Florence, 
Pisa and Lucca, against the wandering companies of mer- 
cenaries. But presently that never-healed wound, the 
question of Monte pulciano, opened again, and a prolonged 
war with Florence followed in consequence. Both 
Cottona and Monlepulciano were lost to Siena. In 
13S9 the Sienese allied themselves for ten years with 
Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, who had dethroned his 
uncle Bcrnabo and was now manifestly intending to con- 
quer all northern and central Italy. A Sieneae poet, 
aimoQc di Ser Dino Foreatani ("il Savioiio") hailed 
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him ai ihc coming deliverer of the Italian nation in a 
noted canzone, which Carducci has called the latt cry ot 
Ghibelliniem. A number of the Malavohi and Toliimei, 
headed by Messer Orlando Malavolii, chose exile in the 
following years rather than Bee their country fall into 
lervitude. Giovanni Galeazzo was created Duke of 
Milan by the Emperor Wenceslaus in 1395 ; and, when 
the end of the term of the alhance drew near, the Sienese 
found themselves so exhausted with war, famine and 
pestilence that in 1399 they formally surrendered the 
independence ot their city, with its contado and district, 
to the Uuke and his successors, swore obedience and 
fidelity to him in the persons of his ambaBsadors, and 
hailed their new yoke with wild festivities. The Duke 
died in 1+02 ; he had just taken Bologna and intended, 
Bi soon as Florence fell into his, hands, to be crowned 
King of Italy. His newly acquired daniinions fell to 
pieces. In November [^03, the Salimbeni (who, in 
oppoeitian to the Malavohi and Tolomei, had been among 
the foremost in introducing the ducal sovereignty into 
Siena) and the heads of the Dodicini, probably instigated 
by the Florentines, called the Sienese to arms to recover 
their liberty. The Novesehi and Pcopic opposed them. 
There was a strug);le in the Campo, an attempt to capture 
the Palazzo; but Francesco Salimbeni was killed and the 
Dodicini expelled from the government. In the follow- 
ing year the liberation of Siena was peaceably effected. 
Peace was made with Florence in April, and, the ducal 
lieutenant having left the city, the Sienese annulled 
the suzerainty and all the authority that had been given 
to the Duke of Milan and his successors, and commanded 
that his arms, wherever they had been set up in the 
dominions of the Republic, should be completely obliter- 
ated. But Orlando Malavohi returned to his native city 
only to die. On his way to salute the Signoria he was 
treacherously murdered in the streets by the hirelings of 
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undergone various alierationa. Not only had the Dodicini 
been expelled, but the Riformaiori had been readmitted. 
It now eoniisted of nine Priora, three of the Monte del 
Popolo, three of the Monte de' Nove, and three of the 
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Monte dc' Rirormaton ; with a tenth, the Captain of the 
People and Gonfalonicre of Justice, chosen from each 
Monte and from each terzo of the city in turn. But 
throughout the period that follows, and indeed down to 
the end of the Republic, we shall find the real authority 
vested in what was known as the Balia. This originally 
simply meant the power or authority committed to certain 
citizens for some special purpose ; but it gradually became 
converted into an ordinary magistracy, distinct from the 
Signoriaor Concinoro. From l^,5;^when it was speci- 
ally instituted in this form to superintend a prolonged 
and dangerous war—until the fall of the Republic, the 
CBllesio Ji B^Fia had the supreme control of the 
State, with authority over the laws and government of 
Siena, although the outward appearances of supremacy 
were left to the Signoria, the members of which (the 
Signori) were still, nominally, the chief magistrates of 
the Republic. '■ 

The first three-quarters of the fifteenth century in the 
history of Siena are a medley of somewhat inglorious 
wars with incessant faction. We find Siena allied with 
Florence against King Ladislaus of Naples (the son of 
Charles of Durazzo). then at war with Florence again, 
then allied with Pope Calixtus 111. against the great 
condottiere Jacopo Piccinino, in a war more famous for 
ihe stem penalty that the Republic knew how to exact 
from a treacherous general than for any action in the 
field,' There were alarms and excursions from the 
Jiitiriiieili in the coniado ; there were conspiracies within 
Siena itself, especially one most formidable in I + 56 to 
subject the Republic to King Alfonso of Naples {who 
bad substituted an Aragonese dynasty for the House of 
Anjou in that kingdom), in which certain families of the 
Monte de' Nove — headed by Antonio Petrucci, Ghino 
di Pietro Bellanti and Marino Bargagli — were deeply 
' See pp. 14*. '4S- 
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involved. But, all the whilt 
moving across the Sienese stage. 

San Bernardino AibizzcEcfii, born of a noble family 
in 1380, the year of St Catherine's death, may be said 
lo have carried on, in part, her work during the first hali 
of this century, A zealous reformer of morals, for forty 
years this Franciscan friar wandered over Italy from 
city to city, preaching repentance, healing schisins, re- 
buking tyrants, stilling the bloody tumults of poiitical 
factions, reconciling peoples and princes. "He con- 
verted and changed the minds and spirits of men mar- 
vellously," writes a contemporary, Vespasiano da Bisticci, 
" a wondrous power he h.id in persuading men to lay 
aside their mortal hatreds." He has left his mark upon 
almost every street of his native city, of which he refused 
the bishopric. In a place where he had wrought many 
conversions, a maker of dice represented to the saint 
that he and his fellow-craftsmen were being reduced to 
beggary, by reason of his denunciation of gambling. 
Bernardino bade him make tablets with the letters I.H.S. 
instead. This devotion to the Divine Name grewap^ce, 
above all in Ferrara and Siena ) and when, worn out 
with his apostolic labours, Bernardino died in 14.4.4 at 
Aquila, there was hardly a town through which he had 
passed that had not placed upon its gates and palaces, 
no less than on the private houses of its citizens, the 
sacred sign of the Name in which he had o 
world. 

A young nobleman stood listening i 
Bernardino preached there in I417. 
BO much," he wrote in after years, ' 
nearly entered his order." This 
Piccolomini, who, bom at Corsigns 
then a student in the city and a t 
imperial visits during this epoch have 
Sicnesc art. Sigismund III. came 
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on his way so be crowned in Rome, and ttayed some 
while in the city that then, as ever, professed unalterable 
loyalty to the Holy Roman Empire. Memorials of his 
»iiit are the curious graffito picture of him enthroned, on 
the pavement of the Duomo, and a most unedifying love 
itory, De Duobui jimanllbui, describing an intrigue be- 
tween one ai his barons and a lady of Siena — written a 
little later by this same Enea Silvio, who had left his 
native city to seek his fortune elsewhere, and was now 
poet laureate. Frederick III. came at the beginning of 
14^2 to meet his bride, Leonora of Portugal. A fresco 
in the library of the Duomo and a pillar outside the 
Porta Camollia still record the event; and "all the 
% of that festive art in which the Italy of the 
(Celled were displayed for the enter- 
tainment of the noble pair during their stay in Siena." ' 
Our poet laureate was now the Emperor's secretary and 
■ he Bishop of Siena itself. Six years later Enea Silvio 
Piccolomini was elected Pope in 145S, to succeed to 
■CalixtuB III., and took the title of Pius 11. "Shall 
we raise a poet to the Chair of St Peter ? " asked a rival 
cardinal, "and let the Church be governed on pagan 
principles?" 

It will be better to apeak of the character and deeds 
of Pope Pius II. when we stand before the frescoed 
story of his life in the Duomo. Suffice it now to say 
that there was great festivity and rejoicing when the 
news of his elevation reached Siena, but coupled with 
some mistrust. The Pope was suspected of being a par- 
tisan of the genlHuomini, who were still rigorously ex- 
cluded from the Sigooria, the Bslia, the Council of ihc 
People and all the chief offices of State. To please 
him, the Piccolomini were qualified to enter the govern- 
' act Reggimenio), by being distributed among 
uling Monti; while Nanni Todeachini, the 
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huAaoA of the Pope's sitter Laodamia, together with 
his four eons, Anionio, Francesco, Andrea and Giacomo 
(to whom Pius had given the arms and name of Picco- 
lomini^, was siniilarly qualified for the Slgnoria and 
Council of the People, and received into the Monte 
del Popolo. The Pope, however, liemarcied that all 
the nobles should be made eligible lo all posts in the 
government ; he told the Sieneae envoys that, unless his 
request were granted, he would withhold the favours 
that he had intended to confer upon his native city. In 
spile of the intervention of the Duke of Milan, the 
Sienese remained obstinate, until the Pope threatened 
to go to Florence without passing through Siena. Then 
the Balia yielded in pan, and Pius came to the city in 
February 1459. He had a magni5cent reception from 
all orders in the Stale ; but Malavoiti tells us that on 
the part of the chief men of the Republic the rejoicing 
was more simulated than real, for that they bitterly re- 
sented his attempted insertion of the nobles into the 
popular government of the city. Nevertheless, during 
his stay Pius loaded the Sienese with favours, gave the 
Golden Rose to the Commune, and raised the See to 
the rank of an archbishopric. His attempts to allay the 
factions and to obtain the admission of the nobles were 
only partly successful ; and what little share in the 
government had been granted to the latter was taken 
away from them {exception being still made for the 
Piccolomini), after his death in 1464. To this day 
Siena bears more of the stamp of Pius II. than of any 
Other single man. Everywhere in her streels the arms 
of the Piccolomini are as much in evidence as the sacred 
monogram chat San Bernardino had set up. The Loggia 
that Pius raised to his family, the palaces that his kins- 
folk built, still stand, while the Library of the Duomo 
gleams still with the gorgeous frescoed pageant of his 
life. And aw.iy to the south, in the district of Monle- 
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pulciano, the little village of Corsignano, where he had 
been born in I405, and was transformed by him inio a 
cily, IE siill called from his name Pienza, and etill bears 
the imprint of his genial and splendid spirit in the noble 
buildings, Gccular and religious alike, that his muniliccnce 

A potentate of a very different character now for a 
while overshadows the Republic — Alfonso, Uuke of 
Calabria, son of King Ferrante of Naples. The Duke 
meditated the acquisition of all Tuscanv, and between 
1468 and I480 he made Siena the basis of his opera- 
lions. The Republic joined the King and Pope 
Sixtua IV. in the war against Lorenzo de' Medici, and 
had the ore real battle of the campaign of I479 de- 
picted in fresco in the Palace of the Commune. 
Gorgeous pageanis and dances greeted the visit of any 
member of the Royal House to Siena. The Duke 
" became the centre of the extravagant, pleasure-loving 
Stenese society ; and the cruel, passionate Alfonso, who 
recognised no scruples in matters human and divine, 
became the popular godfather to the babies of the 
Republic." ^ There was a strong party within the city 
itself that would gladly have accepted him as their 
suzerain, and he still lingered at Buonconvento after the 
peace had been made with Florence. On June 13rd, 
1480, the Noveschi and some of the Monte del Popolo, 
together with the mercenariea left by the Duke in 
charge of the city, occupied the Campo early in the 
morning, and expelled the Riformatori from the 
government. The Duke returned to Siena the next 
day, and was received with enthusiasm at the Porta 
Romana. There was a wild demonstration in the 
Campo, as the people, all armed, with frantic cheering 
and deafening uproar, brought him to the Palace. 
" When he got to [he door of the Palace," says Alle- 
' Armitfong, Lurmo A' MfJici, p. 178. 
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gretto, "all the people rejoiced with luch sounding of 
trumpets and of bells that rang a gloria, and with such 
liring of guDG and bhouiing, that it was a jubilation." 
In the place of ihe suppressed Monte of the Riforma- 
tori, a new Monte of the Aggrcgali was formed — com- 
po»ed partly of nobles, partly of those Noveschi who had 
been excluded from the government for the conspiracy 
of 1456, partly of popolani who had never held the 
priorate, and to these were added a few of the Rifor- 
niatori at the Duke's request. But the capture of 
Otranto by the Turks, in August, recalled the Duke 
to his father's dominions, and in the following year 
■ decieion of King Ferrante (/^ miqua icnUnaa, as 
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and castles to the F 
the last remnants of his popularity. 

Seven years of tumult and faction followed the 
e of the Duke of Calabria. The annulling of 
Monte of the Aggregali, the re-admission of 
the Riformatori and the Dodicini, were accompanied by 
a series of furious battles in the streets. In July 14S2 
there was a general rising of the people-^Popolmi, 
Dodicini. Riformatori — against the Novcschi, who, 
headed by the Bellanti, Petrucci, and Borghesi, as- 
sembled in arms in the Postierla. The Noveschi swept 
down the Via di Citta, but were hurled back to the 
Postierln, and their leaders forced to take refuge in the 
palaces of the Pecci and Borghesi, which, after a fierce 
contest of more than three hours with crossbows and 
guns and long lances, surrendered, at ihc persuasion of 
the Cardinal Archbishop, Francesco Piccolomini (the 
nephew of Pius II.), and the arms were laid down for 
a while. It is on this occasion that the name of 
Pandolfo di finrtolommeo Petrucci first appears pro- 
minently as a leader of the Noveschi. 

At the beginning of 1483 the Bal'ia was entirely 
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composed of Popolaoi, and the Novcichi were deprived 
"for CTcr " of any share in the goTernment. Luzio 
Bellanti, wiih a few daring spirits, occupied Monicreg- 
gioni, aod held it for some wecka against the Republic — 
which was made an excuse for arresting the leading 
NoTeschi in Siena. The Papal Legate, Cardinal 
Giovanni Battisia Cibo {afterwards Innocent VIII.), 
came from Rome as a peace-maker; and in March it 
was decided to reduce the four Monti to one, "di far di 
luito il Reggimento un Monte," which should be called 
the Monte del Popolo, and in which some Novesehi 
were to be admitted. But on April [st a furious mob 
burst into the Palace, seized four of the imprisoned 
Noveachi— Agnolo Petrucci, Biagio Turchi, and two 
others — with a plebeian of their faction, and hurled 
them out of the windows, to be dashed to pieces on 
the pavement below. Disgusted and disillusioned, the 
Legate at once left the city. The Noveachi, headed by 
the Petrucci and Beilanti, together with others of other 
orders, at length retired from the territory of the Re- 
public, and watched for the opportunity of recovering 
their stale by force of arms; while, on August 7th, the 
Council of the People carried unanimously a resolution 
" that Siena should be given and presented to our 
Lady." 

The exiles had not long 10 wait. New factions 
broke out in the city, with plotting and counter- plotting, 
rioting and executions. Numbers of each order were 
banished. The Noveachi, supported by the King of 
Naples and the new Po|^ Innocent, collected troops 
under Giulio Orsini, and threatened the contado. 
Their first attempts were unsucceeafu! ; but at length 
certain of the Riformatori and Dodicini, ousted from 
the administration and oppressed by the government, 
opened negotiations with the choaen representative a of 
the Novesehi— Niccolu Borghesi and Neri Placidi in 
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Rome and Leonardo Bcllanti in Pisa — probably with the 
knowledge of the Cardinal Frdncenco, who, through- 
out these turbulcDt and blood-staioed yeare, had acted 
itrcnuously, though not always lucceBsfully, as peace- 
maker. The Nove«chi and other exiles aasembjed at 




VIA FONTEBRANDA 

Staggia, and, with a small force vi Florentine soldiers, 
arrived at the Porta Fontebrunda before dawn on July 
aind, 1487. Pandolfo Petrucci is said to have been the 
6r8t to Gcate the walls. Leaving 3 small guard to hold 
the gate and secure their retreat if unsuecesaful, they 
pressed up to the Croce del Travaglio, and then rushed 
through the streets, shouting " People aod Nine ! 
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Liberty and Peace! 
Captain of the People 
Palace, and there was 
whete, Caroillo Venturini— 
del Popolo— killed \ 
Cristoforo di Guidoc 

di Antomo Venturini, who had been beheaded i 
previous year, and the Captain of the People wjs like- 
wise put to death. But otherwise there was little or 
no bloodshed, save by way of private vendetta in the 
first confusion. Bariolonimco Soizini, one of the 
Dodicini who had worked the scheme al PJsn, where 
he held a chair, returned with a party of mounted 
crossbowmen to share in the new regime. The two 
most honoured citizens of Siena — the Cardinal Fran- 
cesco and hie brother Andrea Piccolomini — came in, a 
d^y or two later, and the rcvolutioD was complete. 

The government was, of course, reformed in the interest! 
of the conquerors, but the other factions were not entirely 
excluded. There were the inevitable tumults, con- 
spiracies, executions and banishments, accompanied by 
various changes in the constitution, but all tending to the 
ultimate preponderance of the Monte de' Novc, whose 
government was styled "the government devout and 
consecrated to the nlorioua Virgin Mary, the patroness 
and defender of our Republic." On the last day of 1 494, 
there was a solemn reconciliation between the PojioUni 
and the Noveschi. The former assembled in the Spedale, 
the latter In the Vescovado, and then in the evening they 
went separately 10 the Duomo. The Novesc hi occupied 
the gospel side of the altar and choir, the Popolani the 
epistlE side, and the Cardinal in full pontiRcal vestments 
came out of the sacristy and took his seat between the 
two parties in front of the high altar. " This is the day 
which the Lord hath made," began his illustrious and 
most reverend Lordship, "let us rejoice and be glad in 
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it ; " aod he proceeded lo deliver an impaMioned oration 
in favour of concord, expressing his coDfiction that the 
peace and quiet of the city were at laat secured. Then a 
notary stepped forward and read the articles of the peace, 
with a most fearful string of curses andexcommunicatioDs 
against any who should otfend against them or break any 
of ihem — "in sjch wise," writes the diarist, "that I, 
Allegretto di Nanni Allegrelli, who was present at these 
things, do not beheve that there was ever niade nor heard 
a more stupendous and a more horrible swearing than 
this." It was already night, and beneath the flaming 
torches the notaries on either side inscribed the names of 
the citizens, who all swore upon the Crucifix of the 
Missal; and while they swore and while they solemnly 
kissed each other, the bcjjs rang and the choir with the 
organ burst out into Te Drum Laudamui, " Now may 
it please God," continues Allegretto, " that this be the 
peace and the quiet of ail the citizens \ but I doubt it." ' 
In the following March, it was decided that the 
government of the city should be equally divided among 
three Monti; the Monte de' Nore ; the Monte del 
Popolo; the Monte of the Gcnliluamini and Dodicini ; 
and that those of the Riformatori who were admitted 
should be distributed among these three Monti. A 
number of exiles were recalled. Then the Signoria with 
all the Council went to the Duomo, to return thanks to 
God and to the Virgin Mary, the Tc Deum Laudamut was 
sung, the bells rang a gloria, and they returned to the 
Palace. But the real authority was still vested in the 
Balia. A special magistracy called the ConiigHo dti Ire 
tegrtli had been instituted in 1492, the three beingchosen 
from the members of the Balia, and wielding, up to a 
certain point, the authority of the Balia. By means of 
this special Council — suppressed at intervals by the 
enemies of the Noveachi, but almost always soon re- 
' fl.jri Siit'-i, K36, 837. 
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established — the Monie de' Novc swayed the State. 
The government was rapidly bccomiog an oligarchy, in 
the hands of certain families of Novcschi. 

Writing of the factions of Siena, Maehiavclii calls the 
Noveechi the " nobili." They were in fact a kind of 
burgher nobility, riaen out of families of merchant* in the 
course of the previous century. We find their parallel 
in Florentine history in the allimali, the nob'ili popolani, 
whose prepotency had been overthrown by the Medici 
more than half a century before. They were men of 
wealth and influence, munificent patrons of art and letters j 
several of them must rank among the most enlightened 
men of their day. Prominent among them, the heart 
and soul of the new regime, are the Petrucci, Salveiti, 
Borgheai, Bichi and Bellanti. The more violent apirils 
are Giacoppo and Pandolfo Petrucci, Luzio and Leonardo 
Bellanti; but the noblest is Niccoh', di Bartolommeo 
Borghcsi, an ardent patriot and a profound scholar, whom 
Professor Zdekauer regards as the most important per- 
sonality in the story of Siena during the second half of 
the Quattrocento. Niccolo had uken a leading part in 
the return of the/uoru/ci/i in i487,and in the September 
of that year he was appointed professor for five years at 
the Studio to read "0pm Humanitatisac moralem Phylo- 
iophiam," and at the same time made Secretary of State 
" with the charge of writing the annals and the deeds of 
the Siencse from the foundation of the City itself." ' 
But he showed more desire to make history than to 
write it, married his daughter Aurelia to Pandolfo Petrucci 
and plunged into the turmoil of the political conilrct. 

" Pandolfo Petrucci returned with other exiles to 
Siena," writes Machiavelli in the famous chapter of hi* 
Dheoni dealing with conspiracies, " and the custody of 
the piazza was put into his charge, as a mechanical thing 
and one which the others refused ; nevertheless those 

' Zdekauer, Lt Siiulit Ji Siiti^ nrl Rinjicimtuli, pp. 119-iij 
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o great a reputation that, id 
e of the city." Paodolfo 
( therefore still under forty 
eschi returned. He was a man of little 
culture or education. At first he played the second part 
to his brother Giacoppo, but it was in the general alarm 
and confusion that accompanied the arrival in Italy of 
Charles VIII. of France that he found his opportunity. 
, A force of 300 mercenaries, provvijianati, was brought 
to Siena in June 1494, to guard the city and maintain 
order, and Pandolfo was placed in command. This is 
evidently what Machiavelli meant. In October, Filippo 
Valori, one of the Florentine ambassadors to the King, 
wrote to Piero de' Medici that His Majesty had been 
informed that the said Pandolfo was a daring and most 
dangerous person, persona anlnaja c icandalasa da precip'i- 
lart. Nevertheless, when Niceolo Borghesi was sent 
from the Baiia to greet the King iit Piia, he was graci- 
ously received and returned with a letter making Pandolfo 
and Paolo Salvctti knights for the royal service. 
Charles entered Siena on December 2nd, with his body- 
guard of 300 archers, 100 men-at-arms, and 100 mounted 
crossbowmen, " right graciously so that it seemed he 
were at home," writes Allegretto— though his soldiery, 
especially the Swiss, committed numberless excesses in 
the contado. He marched onwards on the 4th, and 
there was much passing to and fro through Siena of 
soldiers and ambassadors id those months, stormy and 
disastrous for Italy, that followed. In the general dis- 
solution of the Florentine dominion, Montepulciano rose 
in insurrection and declared that she would live and die 
with Siena, Even the women and children shouted 
"Lupa! Lupa!" The Sienese promptly dispatched 
Antonio Bichi as commissary with troops to the spot. 
The French King sent letters bidding both cities let 
Montepulciano alone, for he would judge the matter. 
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The growing feeling of the Popolani and especially the 
Riformatori against the presence of the mercenaries — 
the outward sign of the prepotency of the Nove — came 
to a head, and, on the approach of the French army on its 
return march through Tuscany, the French ambaasador 
forced the BalU and Pandolfo to send ihemaway. The 
Ring stayed a few dayein Siena in June [495, interviewed 
representatives of all factjona, took the Republic under hii 
perpetual protection, " saving the rights of the Empire," 
and made a number of knights, including the infant ton of 
Pandolfo. He left a captain with a French garrison 
behind him. Next month the Riformatori and Popolani 
rose, headed by Giovanni Severini and Giacorao Buooin- 
segni, drove Pietro Borghesi out of Siena, fought Niccolo 
Borgheei and Pandolfo Petrucci with their follower* in 
the Campo. But on July i8th, before daybreak, Luzio 
Bellanti and Pietro Borghesi with all the dismissed mer- 
cenaries and the soldiers from Montepulciano burst into 
Siena by the Porta Tufi, drove an armed mob of Popolani 
and Riformatori in headlong flight down the Via di Citta, 
occupied the Campo and all the strong places of the city. 
The Dodicini and the Gentiluomini made common cause 
with them, but the intervention of the French captain 
and Messer Andrea Piccolomini prevented a pitched 
battle in the Campo or a massacre in thestreete. Pandolfo 
and others made a pretence of retiring to Buonconvento, 
but were recalled next day, and the French captain with 
his garrison was peaceably and honourably sent about his 
business. 

The events of the next few years confirmed the power 
of Pandolfo. In revenge for the affair of Montepulciano 
and for the assistance that the Balk had given to Piero 
de' Medici, a Florentine army led by Picro Capponi 
approached Siena in January 1496, and even penetrated 
10 far as the Palazzo de' Diavoii. With them were 
Lodovico Luti and a number of other Sienese cxilea. 
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They were in secret understanding with the disaffected 
within the walls, who hoped to introduce them together 
with enough Floremitie aoldiera to change the govern- 
ment. But the Florentines were in stronger force than 
had been anticipated, and the coospiralors shrank froni 
betraying their country. "The city of Siena," writes 
Machiavelii in the second book of the Discorsi, " has 
never changed stale with the favour of the Florentines, 
save when these favours have been small and few. For 
when they have been many and strenuous, they have 
merely united that city for the defence of the existing 
government." And so it happened now. "We were 
all disposed," said Allegretto, "to defend ourselves from 
our most cordial enemies the Florentines. We wanted 
our exiled fellow citizens back, but in another way." 
The Florentines retreated. Lu/.io Bellanti had deserved 
as much as Fandoifo from the Monte de' Nove, but he 
now found himself ousted from the command of the 
proirviiiontili. Possibly he had been in the plot with 
the Florentines; at least he now plotted to admit them 
and ihc Jaoruicili and to murder the two Petrucci, Neri 
Placidi, Antonio Bichi, Niccolo Borghesi and others 
of their faction. A peculiar feature of the conspiracy 
was that one of Luzio s agents pretended to hare visions 
of the Madonna who, he said, u ished the Sienese lo go 
in solemn procession to a church beyond the Porta Tufi 
^the idea being to leave the way clear for the entry of 
the exiles. The plot was discovered, and Luzio Bellanti 
in September Ued with a price upon his head. 

Pandolfo Petrucci was now practically without a rival, 
and, in all but the name, tyrant of Siena. Pandolfo 
Petrucci, wrote the Venetian diarist Sanudo, al prcietitt 
\h S\ma i \l lullB. In the following year, i+y?, the Balia 
largely increased the number of the mercenaries, who were 
■till under his command, and the death of his brother 
Giacoppo left nim alone at the head of his own family. 
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In theory the Balia was still equally divided between the 
three Momi ; but it was entirely controlled by the 
Noveichi, and a number of hostile familiet were "ad- 
monished " and for ever excluded. The Balia of forty- 
five— fifteen from each Monte — that was elected in 
November in this year, for five years, by successive 
reappointmentg continued in [>ower till 151(1, and in it 
Pandolfo tat to the end of his life. His strong ]>erson- 
ality, coupled with his laviehnesa and backed by the 
mercenaries, secured the compliance of the high and 
dazzled the low. While not openly interfering with the 
republican forma of government, and merely taking the 
comparatively humble title of " magnifieo," which every 
petty noble used in the aristocratic circles of Ferrara or 
Mantua, he kept in hia own hands the whole thread of 
Sienese policy. Allied to Fr.ince and never openly 
breaking with Florence, he plotted uith Duke Lodovico 
Sforza of Milan until the latter's fall, kept in touch with 
the exiled Medici, and maintained intimate relations with 
the petty tyrants of Umbria and the Patrimony. Hig 
chosen confidant was a Neopolitan of humble birth, who 
had once held a chair at the University of Siena, a 
certain Antonio da Venafro, exalted by Machinvelli as 
the typical secretary of a tyrant, "a serviceable villain " 
in the Shakespearian sense, who stuck at no crime for his 
patron's sake nor hesitated to whisper bloodier suggestions 
into hia car 

Much use did Pandolfo make of secret a ssaasi nations. 
The exiled Lodovico Luti was murdered liy his emia- 
sariea in 1499. Luzio Bellanti, earning a precarious 
living as a man of letters in Florence, lived in consunt 
apprehension. "The liberty of my country," he says at 
the end of a book on astrology which he published in 
1498, "is ever in my mind. Even whilst 1 write, a 
messenger breaks in to warn me that assassins are at hand 
10 slay me; everywhere I find snares prepared, to that 
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d men in Pandolfo's pay, as he was returning 
at the Duomo, and morully wounded. He 
for a few weeks, spending what of life 
him in finishing his life of St Catherine, in 
Latin epigram commending Siena to her 
Then he died, freely forgiving Pandoifo for 
On July 20th he was buried in the vaults 
of San Domenico. 

Pandoifo professed the most sincere repentance, and 
sent a F ranciscan friar to the murdered man's son, 
Bernardino, to propone a conference at ihe convent of 
the O»8cr»aoza. Leonardo Bellanti, who had fled from 
Siena at the news of Niccolo's death, wrote a tigorous 
letter to Bernardino urging him not to go. "The 
ground still runs with the blood of thy excellent father, 
the father of our common country," he said; "I know 
not how ihou canst even think of having to sjtcak to him 
who with his own hands — nay, much more than with hii 
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A new danger now threatened SicRa nnd PandoITi) 
alike. Cesare Borgia, with the aid of his father. Pope 
Alexander VI., was building up a great state for himielf 
in central Italy. He had conquered the Romagna, 
added Piombino to hit dominions in September ijol, 
and wai casting eyes upon Siena. In the gpring of i;02 
the Pope incited Pandolfo lo meet him at Piombino ; 
but the MagoificD, pleading excuses and delays, did not 
go. In August Pandolfo purchased the protection of 
King Louis XII. of France, with the moneys of the 
Republic. He wnt ambassadors to congratulate Cesare 
on hi* conquests, but plotted against him with the petty 
tyrants who led his mercenaries and began to suspect 
that their own luroB were coming. In the autumn 
took place the famous meeting of the conspirators at L.i 
Magione, to ally againn Cesare — '■ for the salvation of 
all, and not to be, one by one, devoured by the dragon," 
as their leading spirit, Giampaolo Bagljoni of Perugia, 
put it. Pandolfo was represented by Antonio da 
Venafro and Guido Pecci, and hoped for Piombino as 
his share of the spoils. At the same time he tried to 
treat with the Borgia, using Antonio da Venafro as a 
go-between. "This man," said Cesare to Machiavelll 
(who was with him as ambassador of Florence), "sends 
me every day either letters or special envoys lo make me 
understand hie great friendship towards me, but I know 
him." It is needless to repeat the tale here of how 
Cesare — when his forces were temporarily defeated at 
FoBBOmbrone — wailed until the time was ripe, and then 
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crushed the wretched conspirators at the famous iraJi- 
menlo of Sinigaglia. Paodolfo had kept out of the trap. 
Perugia surrendered on January 6th, ijoji Giampaolo 
Baglioni fled with his followers to join his Sienese ally. 
Siena now "felt ihe Hydra's fiery breath." "This 
Signore," wrote Machiavelli of Cesare to the Signoria 
of Florence from Gualdo on January 6th, " is leaving 
here to-morrow with his army and is going to Assisi, 
and thence he will advance upon Siena to make of that 
city a state to his own liking." At Asaisi the Sienese 
arabassadors met him. Cesare assured them that he had 
DO quarrel with the Republic, but was at war only with 
his inhnico eapilak, Pandolfo. Let them send him away 
and there would be peace. Otherwise he would come 
with hia army, " impelled by necessity and by a reasonable 
indignation against the min who, not content with tyran- 
nising over one of the first cities of Italy, wished also by 
ruining others to be able to impose laws upon all hia 
neighbours." Machiavelli thought Pandolfo'a poaiiion 
fairly strong, seeing that he was "a man of much 
prudence in a state held by him with great reputation, 
and without having external or internal enemies of real 
importance, since he has either killed them or reconciled 
them, and with a large force of good troops, if Giampaolo 
has taken refuge with him, as they say, and not without 
money." The Bulia sent to assure the Duke that he 
was mistaken about Pandolfo, who was no tyrant but 
had always conducted himself as "a most modest 
citizen," and to remind him that Siena was under the 
protection of France, " The master of the shop, who 
is the King of France," tjuoth Cesare with pleasing 
frankness to Machlavelli, " would not be content that I 
should take Siena for myself, nor am I so daring that I 
should think of such a thing. That community should 
trust me ; I want nothing of theirs, but only to drive 
away P.indolfo. And I would have thy Government 
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that ihat community of Siena will believe me; but 
in case it should not, I shall march on and plant my 
artillery at the gitc»," Pandolfo, he said, had been the 
crrvelk, the bfain of the whole conspiracy against him. 
He confidently appealed to the Florenlines for help in 
the busineas, " for as long as Pandolfo ia in Siena, it will 
always be a refuge and a support for all your enemiea." • 
The Sicnesc prepared for defence, while messenger 
after metseager was sent to stay the Borgia's advance. 
At firat all orders seemed united to defend Pandolfo, 
" with auch love and charity," wrote the Balia, " as has 
never been shown in any other occurrence in this city." 
The mob shouted lustily for " Lupa, Liberia e Pandolfo." 
But Ceiare came nearer and nearer, sending an ulti- 
matum before him, bidding the Sicncae expel Pandolfo, 
dismiss Giampaolo Baglioni and his men, and surrender 
their artillery. Then the hearu of the Sietiese began to 
sink; there were countrymen of theirs in the hostile 
camp, and Leonardo Bellanti wae vigorouaty fanning the 
Bamea among the citizens. Pandolfo sent hia children 
to a place of eafeiy. At length, on January 74th, the 
Balia, in Pandolfo'a presence, decreed his exile, and 
appointed six citizens to come to an agreement with 
Ces.ire. But already the people had risen in tumult at 
the sight of the two Borgian envoya and the rumoureiH 
approach of his cavalry, and Pandolfo still lingered. 
Then there came another letter from Cesare from 
Pienza : " We swear to God that if, in whatever hour 
you shall receive these presents, you shall not have 
already expelled, or shall not immediately without further 
delay expel the said Pandolfo, we ahall reckon every one 

' Litleri of January 6th, !ih, loih, and i3tlifrom MachiarcUi 
ID the Signoria, In tlie Ltgazimii al Oma J\U>-iin (vol. vi, ol 
edition cile<l> 
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I the place of Pandoiro. And without any 
ve to the total extermination of 
a!) your towns, subject!, and goods, and of your city and 
of your own p«rsotis. Since you choose to be our 
emain beaten down nnd ciushed in 
r again shall you be able to oFend 
us." ' This settled it. On the eyening of January i8th, 
Fandolfo and Ciampaolo took a solemn farewell of the 
government and left Siena. As the Magnilico rode 
from the Palazzo his adherents crowded round him, 
weeping and profuse in their anticipations of his speedy 
rcljra. But a woman shrinked at him from a window : 
"Crucify him! crucify the traitor! " It was the 
mother of a certain Ildebrando Cerretani, who had been 
secretly murdered at Pundolfo's bidding. He made his 
way in disguise to Lucca, closely pursued by a band of 
Borgia's light-armed cavalry, who (in spite of Cesare's 
safe conduct to Pandolfo) had orders to cut both him and 
Giampado ,0 fica.. 

In the meanwhile Leonardt> Bellanti, Andrea Pic- 
colomini, Lorenzo Beccafumi, and three other delegates 
were making terms for Siena with Cesare. Bui the Pope 
called the Duke back to suppress the rising of the Roman 
barons, and the intervention of the King of Franire pro- 
tected Siena from further molestation. To the demands 
to the Balia for the recall of 
swer was returned, and the Pope 
was assuri'd that the Sienese did not want him back. 
Pandolfo, however, had gained over the Fiorentines by 
undertaking to restore Moniepulciano, and he suddenly 
appeared with armed men at Poggibonsi. On March 
19th, the Balia decreed his recall and ri ' ' ' 
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Collegio ; but they implored him not xo bring Gi.impaolo 
Bagliom with him, and to be content wiih a modest 
1 with a small company, so th:ii he could "enjoy 
.Tc land in peace with the others, as is the 
re of all the citizens." Nevertheless, on 
e day, Pandolfo entered Siena in triumph accom- 

Sinied by the French ambastadora, with Giampaolo 
aglioni and hia caralry, and the condottiere Pochintetta 
da Bagnacavallo with a large force of infantry. " And 
so," he wrote to the Florentines, " by the gift of God, 
mpanied by the orators of the Most Christian King, 
and with a great multitude of the citizens and Sieoese 
nobles, peacefully and without tumuli or any disturbance, 
have I entered ray sweet native land." ^ 

Alexander VI. died in the following August, and was 
succeeded by the Cardinal Francesco Piccoiomini, who 
took the title of Pius III. in the memory of his uncle. 
Andrea Piccoiomini had left Siena on Pandolfo's return, 
and the new Pope was probably not well disposed to the 
re-establish meat of this despotism in his native city. But 
his pontificate only lusted twenty-six days — he was broken 
down already with age and ill-health j and Pandolfo 
managed to establish friendly relations with his successor, 
Julius II. Like his uncle, Pius 111. has left hie mark 
upon Siena, and we shall return to him in the Duomo. 

Henceforth Pandolfo was practically undisputed lord 
of Siena and her dominion, though he never succeeded 
in getting the longed-for imperial investiture. The 
citizens appear to have acquiesced in his supremacy. 
The Balia was in his hands i he disposed of the moneys 
of the State, and appears to have been allowed to sell 
certain magistracies and ol^ces to his own profit. Am- 
bassadors were sent to him and not to the Republic, and 
business was transacted by the "Magnificent Pandolfo 
Petrucci, Sienese Pjtrician, in the stead and in the name 

> In MondolfD, PaiiMf, P-lrmix, p, 99. 
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of tlie Magnificent Commune of Siena." He meddled in 
all the political intrigues of the early Cinquecento, with 
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seeing that the bad fortune of France was augmenting 
their power and ever rendering the friends of Spain more 
potent," ^ He secretly assieted Pisa against Florence in 
ijo;, when Banolommeo Alviano assailed the territory 
of the latter Republic, and this was the occasion of the 
■econd legation of Machiavelli to Siena in the July of 
that year,- Machiavelli found Pandolfo a hard problem: 
" 1 can hardly judge," he wrote to the Signoria, 
"whether he should be believed or nor, because here 1 
have seen no sign whereby I can make a better conjec- 
ture than can your Lordbhips." And he talked all day 
with Antonio da Venafro, without getting anything out 

There was a last conspiracy against Pandolfo's life in 
1508. He had promised his daughter Sulpizia to Giulio, 
one of the sons of Leonardo fiellanti, but married her to 
Sigismondo Chigi instead. Induced by this slight and 
the desire of avenging Luzio, Leonardo and his sons with 
a force of armed men lay in wail for Pandolfo, on his 
way to visit their own kinsman, Peirino Bellanti, who 
lay sick. A boy that they had set to watch gave the 
alarm loo soon, and the Magnilico escaped. The 
Bellanti at once fled through the Porta Camollia to 
Florence. They were summoned to appear before the 
Balia within three days, declared rebels, and thdr goods 
conliscated. 
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Pandolfo had now asaumed the pomp and state of s 
petty prince- He walked through the streets and squares 
followed by a cortege of Noveachi and Gentiluomini, 
while his splendid nuw place near the Duomo seemed 
destined to play the part in the story of Siena that the 
Palazzo Riccardi was doing in that of Florence. He 
made and unmade marriages at his pleasure. He separated 
Mariana Vignoli from her husband, and sliut her up in i 
convent, while he compelled Vitioria Piccolomini, the 
daughter of the late Andrea, to become the wife of his 
own son Borghese. The sumptuary laws of Siena touch- 
ing the jewels and dresies of ladies were abrogated in 
favour of the women of his family,' who are said to have 
taken full advantage of this dispensation. He obtained 
possession for himself of various castles and palaces in the 
contado, while by humouring the nobles, giving the public 
funds and offices to his friends, finding work for artisans 
and food for the poor, he contrived to keep all classes 
more or less content. "How does the Magnilico rule 
the Sienese '. " asked one of the Popes of Antonio da 
Venafro. "With lies, Holy Father," answeied the 
astute secretary. But Luzio Bellanti and Niccohi 
Borghebi were not alone in declining to give credit to 
these iu^tf, and Pandoifo is said to have murdered some 
sixty persona in the course of his reign, Tlie more in- 
tigniiicant of these were thrown into oubliettes or disused 
burial vaults, and left there to starve- 
In tsil. Pope Julius created Pandolfo's second son 
Alfonso a Cardinal. In the same year peace was finally 
made with Florence, and a confeder.ition established 
between the two Republics, Moniepulciano being restored 
and the prepotency of the Petrucci assured. The star 
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of France being on the wane ia Iialy, Pandolfo w»i 
DOW looking 10 Spain. HJb laet political act was to 
intervene for harmony between the Pope ami Florence. 
Gradually he waa losing hold of things, absorbed in a 
vulgar, senile passioD for a certain Caterina, whom the 
Sienese called " the two-handed sword," the young 
wife of an artisan in the Via di Salicotto. In February 
1512, he obtained from the Balia that his son Borghese 
should lake his place in the Collegio, and in all other 
magistracies in his absence. On May zist he died 
at San Quirico- All the shops were closed when his 
body was brought to the city ; there was a state funeral 
in the Duomo, after which it was carried in procession 
to San Francesco, and thence quietly conveyed by the 
friars to the Osaervanza. Machiavelli, who came with 
the condolences of the Republic of Florence, ranks 
Pandolfo in the second class of despots. He was - 
undoubtedly not among the worst tyrants of the epoch. 
Especially after his return from his brief exile, his rule 
was bene^cial to Siena, in th^t he secured for the State 
a comparatively long period of respite from internal 
factions and of external peace. 

Pandolfo, writes an anonymous chronicler, at his 
death left Borghese his son with the same authority, 
but not with the same prudence. The machinations 
of Antonio da Venafro secured his peaceful accession 
to his father's dignities, and an increased force of 
mercenaries was hired under the command of Orazio 
Baglioni — -Borghese's prospective brother-in-law. But 
the young man was utterly without his father's abilities, 
luxurious and dissolute, as well as cowardly and 
arrogant. So superstitious was he that, at ihc advice of 
a Jew astrologer, he always wore a bracelet with 
certain mysterious signs that should infallibly protect 
him from all possible enemies. For some time he tried 
the Medicean policy ol dazzling the populace with 
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festivities and apecEacular dispbys, while the Cardinal 
Alfonso amassed riches at Rome, iind plunged into the 
ioirigues at the court of Leo X., which the papal 
executioners cut short a few years later. While the 
brutalities of Borgheae's favourite, the condottiere 
Pochintesta, disgusted and exasperated the Sicnese, 
there was another Petrucci — Ralfaello di Giacoppo, 
Bishop of Grosseto and governor of the Castle of Sant' 
Angelo — high in favour with the Pope and biding his 
time, in touch with the Bdlanti, Pctroni, Tancredi, 
and other families that hated Borgheee. In December 
1515, Borghese diamiaaed Antonio da Venafro. "I 
go, Magnificence," said the old secretary, "bui only 
to take rooms for you." In the following March, with 
aid from Pope Leo X. and Florence, Raffaello Petrucci 
appeared in Sicnese territory at the head of a force of 
mercenaries, accomjianied by Leonardo Bellanti and 
other exiles, and Borghese with his young brother Fabio 
ignominiously tied from the city, leaving his wife and 
little daughters behind him, 

Raffaello Petrucci entered Siena in triumph through 
the Porta Romana on March lOth, 1516, harangued the 
Sigooria — his words being few and inelegant, aaya Pecci, 
because he was ignorant and more disposed to arms than 
to letters— and was then conveyed in state to his father's 
palace, which occupied the site of the present Palazzo 
Reale. The creauon of the new Dalia'was put into his 
hands, the exiles were restored to their honours, Borghese 
and Fabio declared rebela. A league — but with reserva- 
tion of the imperial rights over the city of Siena and its 
atate^waa concluded with the younger Lorenzo de' 
Medici and the Pope, who was desirous, says Guicciardini, 
" that that city, being placed between the States of the 
Church and of the Florentines, should be goremed by a 
man in his confidence, and perchance all the more 
because he hoped, when the opportunity of times should 
9* 
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bt propitious, to be able, by the cooiem of the Bishop 
himself, to subject it either to[his brother or hi* nephew." 
Id the following year the Cardinal Alfonso Petrocci 
plotted against the Pope'* life in Rome, was degraded 
from the Cardinalate, and strangled in prison. One of 
his accomplices was the condottiere Pochintesta who, 
when examined, accused the Bellanii of similarly 
intending to murder the Bishop Ratfaello at Siena, 
Raffacllo summoned Giulio and Guidone Bellanti to 
his presence; the first was butchered by Francesco di 
Camillo Pelrucci in the street outside, the second cut to 
pieces in the palace before Raffaello's eyes, while he 
knelt and begged for mercy. Leonardo Bellanti, their 
old father, was sent to a fortress in the Maremma and 
there beheaded. Shortly afterwards, Raffaello was 
raised to the Cardinalate. 

Id spite of his jieruinal immorality and cruelly, the 
tyranny of the Cardinal Ratfaello does not seem to have 
been utterly bad. He governed with a firm hand, keep- 
ing Siena in peace and comparative prosperity for six 
years. During his absence at the conclave afier the 
death of Leo X., the exiles and anii-Mediceans prevailed 
upon the Duke of Urbino in January, 1522, to invade the 
Sienese contado in favour of Lattanzio Petrucci, also an 
ecclesiastic and a cousin of Borghese ; but with no result. 
And in March, after his return, another unsuccessful 
attempt led by Renzo da CcH, backed by France and 
secretly favoured by a party in Siena itself, was made (o 
overthrow his regime. The Cardinal died suddenly in 
his villa on December 17th, i;2z, in such a tempest 
"that it seemed the mouth of Hell were opened." 
When his body was brought to Siena to be buried in 
San Domenico, a howling mob assailed the funeral pro- 
cession, hurling stones and hooting, shouting that the dead 
man should be thrown out into the place where the cirrion 
was cast. The friars all fled, leaving the bier alone in 
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the midst of the police, who with difficulty got it safe into 
the church. Raffaello left one illegitimate »on, Eustacchio, 
who held the command of the mercetiiiries Jn the Campo. 
di Camillo Peirucci, the son of a younger 
.□dolfo, who had heen at the head of the 
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dinal's absence, now seized 
of the citizens looked to the 
I agents in Kome for the restoration of their 
liberties, and another part desired the recall of Pandolfo'a 
youngest eon Fabio — Borgheae having gone mad at 
Naples. Francesco's tyriinoical behaviour and his murder 
of Marcello Saracini disgusted all classes. Pope Clement 
VII,, who intended to marry Fabio Petrucei with the 
daughter of Galeotto de' Medici, summoned Frsneesco 
to Rome and kept him there, while Fabio, in December 
1523, entered Siena, Fabio was a youth of eighteen 
years of age, excessively handsome and winning in 
manners, most incompetent and more dissolute than even 
Borghesc had been. The Sieoese stood his mercenaries 
and his unsavoury amours for about nine months. On 
September iBth, 1524, there was a genera! rising against 
him, headed by Giovanni Martinozzi, Mario Bandini 
and Giovanni Battista Piccolomini. Fabio'a mercenaries 
occupied the Palazzo, while hia few remaining friends 
assembled in the house of Alessandro Bichi. There 
was prolonged fighting in the Campo, in the Piazza 
Tolomei, at the Croce del Travaglio, the adherents of 
Fabio raising the Florentine shout of " Marzocco " only 
to be drowned by the swelling thunder of " Popolo e 
Libcrta! " Had Fabio held his ground for a couple of 
days more, aid would have been forthcoming from the 
Florentines and the Pope ; but hii heart failed him and, 
rejecting the compromise which the leaders of the revolu- 
tion offered him, he fled at nightfall through the Porta 
Tufi and escaped to Florence. Thus ignominlously 
ended the tyranny of the " 
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\A/E may conveniently begin the story of Sienesc art with 
** the' coming of Niccolo Pisi.no to Siena in 1 266, 
the year after Dance's birih, for the work of (he great 
marble pulpit of the Diiomo. NiccoliVs son, Giovanni, 
became a citizen of Siena, and was chief architect of the 
Duomo during the two closing decades of the century. 
Stimulated by their presence and example, there rose an 
independent school of Sienese Bculptors, wliich flourished 
from the end of the thirteenth to the middJe of the four- 
teenth century — a school which chronologically succeeds 
to that founded by Niccolij Pisano, and anticipates the 
rise of the Florentine school under Andrea Pisano's 
influence. Theie Sienese sculptors were mainly em- 
ployed upon the Cathedrals of Siena and of Oivieio, 
and in making tombs in other citiee of Italy, sepulchral 
monuments in which, writes M. Reytnond, "the Sienese 
school reveals a very special and new character, which is 
the subordination of the religious idea to the civil idea." ' 
Tino da Camaino, who sculptured the famous tomb of 
Henry VII. at Pisa and worked for the royal Angevina 
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are the mattera of chief repute in this early Sienese 

All these belong to that bright epoch in the story of 
Siena previous to the great pestilence of 1348. Then 
there came a sad decline, as the statues of the Apostlea 
in the chapel of the Campo, executed between 1376 and 
1384, ahow only loo clearly. But, just at the time that 
St'Catheiine waa beginning her public life, Siena be- 
came the mother of one of the greatest sculptors of the 
Reraissance. 

Giacoino della (^ucrcia waa the son of a goldsmith 
named Pietro di Agtiolo, a citizen of Siena, and was 
born in Siena or its contado in 1371 or 1374- His first 
artistic studies were made in Siena itself where, there 
being thtn no great native sculptors, he drank tnapiration 
almost solely from the great pulpit of the Duomo. This, 
perhaps, is what makes him so isolated a figure in the 
art of the Quattrocento ; the heir of Niccolo Pisano, the 
forerunner of Michelangelo. He left Siena when it 
fell into the bands of the Duke of Milan, and went to 
Florence, where he was chiefly impressed by the work 
of Giotto and Andrea Piaano. In 1401 he entered the 
competition for the second bronze gates of the Baptistery, 
and came next to Ghiberii and Brunelleschi ; his ^gures, 
aays Vasari, were considered good, but lacking in refine- 
ment, non avmanoJine3.i.e. A few years later, at Lucca, 
he carved that tomb of llaria del Carrctto, made famous 
in our own days by the eloquent enthusiasm of Ruskin. 
His native city now began to recognise his genius. In 
1409 he was commiesioned to make the famous fountain 
of ihe Piazzo del Campo, upon which he worked at 
intervals between 1412 and 1419— going off to do other 
work at Lucca, and forced by the Signoria to return 
under heavy financial penalties. In I416 he was com- 
missioned by the Operaio, or superintendent of the artistic 
work of the Duomo, to design the Font for the Baptistery, 
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and in the following year lo cast two bronze scenes, tlorie, 
for ihe game. Bui here again he undertook thing! else- 
where — in Bologna, this lime — and tlic Signoria had to 
compel hini to finish what he had begun, which he did 
in 1434. In the meanwhile, he had accomplished his 
supreme work at Bologna in the bas-reliefs on the pilasters 
of the door of San Pelronio — those mari'ellous scenes 
from the Book of Genesis, in which he seems lo antici- 
pate ihe achievement of Michelangelo in the Cappella 
Siitina. Giacomo died at Siena in I438. Hit style 11 
grand and austere, full of force and vigour, with a kind 
of rugged greatness that contrasts curiously with the 
manner of contemporary Sienese painters ; he dispenses 
with accessories, concentrating the interest upon the 
human figures in his stories. There is peculiar nobility 
and power in his treatment of the nude. " Sooth 10 say, 
Giacomo h^d only one pupil, and for him there was a 
century lo wait; he was Michelangelo." ' 

No other Sienese sculptor of the Quattrocento ap- 
proaches Giacomo's solitary greatness. Pietro del Minella 
(1391-145^) was his favourite pupil and assistant, but 
caughc little of his spirit. The two Turini— Turino di 
Sanoand his son Giovanni ( 1 3S4-I455) — were associated 
with him on ihe work for the Bapiislery, and acquitted 
themselves creditably, even by the side of Uonatello 
and Ghiberti. Then come two men of greater mark : 
Antonio Federighi (died about I4S0), and Lorenzo 
di Pietro (1412-1480). called II Vccchima. The 
former, who is said to have been connected with the 
Tolomci, was also an architect, as the "grandiose 
simplicity" of the Loggia that he built for Pius IL 
shows; as a sculptor, he is perhaps the most classical 
of the Sienese masterB of the Quattrocento, following 
not unworthily in the steps of both Giacomo dclla 
Quercia and Donatello. Vecchietta appears lo have 
' M. ReymoixJ, i^. iil.. V\. p. 46. 
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been actually Giacomo'a pupil ; hia principal works arc 
in bronze, somewhat hard and dry in otyle, with excep- 
tive attention to anatomical details. Giovanni di Stefano 
(died after 1498) and Urbano da Cortona {died 1504), 
by the latter of whom are some tolerable works in the 
Duomo and elaewhere, are conscientioui learpellirii, with 
no original genius. To Francesco di Giorgio Martini 
{14.39-1501), the pupil of Vecchietta, are ascribed 
— frequently on no adequate grounds— a number of the 
chief buildings in Siena in the style of the earlier 
ReoaisEancf ; as a military architect, he stands high 
among the craflamen of his century, and was much 
employed by the Dukes of Urbino. Like his master 
Vecchietta, he was also a worker in bronze and a 
painter. Of his fellow-pupil Neroccio di Bartolommeo 
Landi (14+7-1500), it will be beat (o speak among the 
painters; his few extant works in sculpture have a 
peculiar combination of dignity and sweetness, which 
is at once impressive and winning. Gincomo Cozzarelli 
('4S3;1S>S) *as a pupil of Francesco di Giorgio; 
he designed the famous palace of Pandolfo Petrucci and 
made those wonderful torch-holdera and other metal work 
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oratory of Fonlegiusta need not fear the comparison 
with the best Florentine work of the epoch. 

Nor should we pass from the sculptors without a word 
00 the wood-carvers, who arc among the minor artistic 
glories of Siena. Doinenico di Niccolo (who died 
about 1450), called Del Coro from his work in the 
chapel of the Palazzo del Comune, Antonio Barili 
(died i;i6), and Giovanni Barili (died 1519), pro- 
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duced work in thU tind which is hardly Eurp^isacd in any 
Itaiian city of the Renaissance. 

The JeBuit an - hiKtorian Lanzi characterised the 
SieQeae achoo! of paialers as Fiela scuola fra Fitlo popolo, 
" a blithe school among a blithe people," and added 
that their ptincipal works were to be found in the 
churches of the city. Needless to say that the latter 
remark no longer holds, and we shall do best U> begin 
our consideration of the painters in the well-arranged 
picture gallery of the ReaU hlilula Prov'mciale d't Belle 
Aril. 

The first great epoch in Sienesc painting, as in 
sculpture, is contemporaneous with the government of 
ihe Nine and ends with the outbreak of the pestilence 
of 1348, The moving spirit of this period, the true 
founder of the Sienese school, is Duccio di Buoninsegna. 
Recent researches have shown that be was born shortly 
before the battle of Montaperci, and that his artistic 
activity extends from 1278 to 1313.' It will be better 
to speak more fully of his work when we stand before 
his masterpiece In the Opera del Duomo, that picture 
which, in Ghiberti's words, " was made right ex- 
cellently and learnedly, and is a magnilicent thing." 
Bringing the Byzantine manner to its utmost perfection 
for the purjtoae of religious illustration, Duccio gave 
imperishable form to what had been more or less 
traditional through the previous centuries of Christian 
art. He is to the Middle Ages what Raphael was to 
be to the Renaissance, Segna di Tura di Buoninsegna, 
who was working in the early years of the fourteenth 
century, was Duccio'i pupil, perhaps his nephew 1 he 
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IJ13, and in ijil hit widow T»i*n 
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!|nitaled the manner of his maeter, but somewhat in- 
effectualiy. Simone Martini, on the other hand, followed 
worthily in Duccio's footstepi ; with an exquisite sense 
of beauty and a love of splendid decorative effects in 
colour, he is perhaps the most typical master of "aoft 
Siena," doing for her in line and colour uhat Folgorc 
had done in rhyme. He died in 1344. With him at 
aaaistant worked his brother-in-law, Lippo Memmi 1 
" they were gentle masters," wrote Ghiberci, " and 
their pictures were done with the greatest diligence, 
right delicately finished." This epoch culminates in 
the two Lorenzetti— Pietro and his younger brother 
Ambrogio — both of whom appear to have been among 
the victims of the pestilence. Ambrogio especially, 
Jtamotitiinia e linguiarissimo matslra, as Ghiberti calls 
him, neiilij^ma componitere, is the greatest and most 
imaginative painter that Siena has produced. In the 
splendid allegorical frescoes with which he adorned the 
palace chamber of the Signori Nave and in his glowing 
altarpieces, in material beauty and spiritual significance, he 
readies a height unattained by any other Italian painter 
of his century — save only the mighty Florentine, Andrea 

In the Stanza Prima — (/t^ Primilivi — v/e have fir« 
a number of pictures of the Pre-Duccian epoch. The 
altarpiece {1), partly in stucco in half relief and in - 
the Byzamine style, is peculiarly interesting from it* 
date, 111;, as showing us the state of art in Tuscany 
in the very year of the traditional outbreak of the Guelf 
and Ghibelline factions in Florence. The very curious 
paintings (4 and 5), belonging to the thirteenth century, 
may be taken as next- to- con temporary representations of 
the scenes from the Uvea of St Francis and St Clare 
and Blessed Andrea Gallerani which they include (be- 
sides St Bartholomew, St Catherine of Alexandria, and 
St Dominic); St Clare repulsing Manfred's Saiaceos 
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from her coDvcnt by the Sacied Host is iiDi<]ue in 
10 early a picture. We may here mention that Andrea 
Gallerani, a frequently recurring figure in Sienese 
arc, was a nobleman nf Siena, who died in izji. 
He had killed a man for blaspheming and was exiled, 
but afierwards returned and devoted himself to works 
of mercy and charity, founding the Spedale della 
Misericordia, which was later united to the great Spedale 
di Sta. Maria della Sea' 
paintings in the Byz: 
imposing altarpieces to 
the Prlr ' ■ 



No 



the honour of the Bapiis 









of the Apostles respectively (14 and 15); 
les (8 Co 13), showing the sort of thing that 
irified and perfected a litde later. Duccio 
represented by six authentic pictures ; an 
on a small scale (zo), the Madonna and 
Child with Angels and Franciscan friars; three Saints 
(22, 23)5 an important and characteristic picture of the 
Madonna and Child with St Peter and St Dominic, 
St Paul and St Augustine, Christ blessing from above 
and Angels bearing sceptres that end in threefold lilies 
in token of the Trinity (28); a triptych {35), in- 
cluding scenes from the lives of Christ and His Mother 
that anticipate in some sort the illustrative power of 
his masterpiece in the Opera del Duomoi a large 
allarpiece in many divisions (47), in which the Blessed 
Virgin is honoured under two of the titles assigned to 
her in the Litany of Loreto— "Queen of Patriarchs," 
"Queen of Prophets." By Segna di Tura are several 
pictures of no ^reat importance ; pan of an altarpiece 
f40); a Madonna (44); St Ansanua (42); and St 
GalganuB (43). It may be well to mention that St 
Ansanus, according to the legend, was the first Apostle 
of Siena, a Roman patrician who aulfered in the persecu- 
tion of Diocletian ; St Galganus lived in the twelfth 
century, was guided by St Mich.iel into the wildernesa, 
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] cutting wood to 

:o the hard rock, 

re it and then harder 

t a hermitage at the 

i here by Segna — -a 



and when prevented by the devil frt 

make a cross he struck his sword i 

which became soft hb wax to receive 

than adamant to retain it, and built 

spot. He is usually pictured s 

yoiiog knight with flowing golder 

iword forming on the rocky desert place the aaered sign 

of Redemption. Simone Martini ia not represented in 

the Gallery; but there is an altarpiece (jl) ascribed to 

Lippo Memral, and fairly characteristic of the religious 

an of fourteenth century Siena. A well-preserved picture 

in the following room (>i), with St Michael as central 

figure, shows something of Lippo's manner, but ia not 

a work of the master himself. 

In the second room there is a noble collection of 
paintings by the Lorcnzetti. By the elder brother 
Pietro are; the Assumption of the Madonna (5), with 
the doubting Thomas receiving the sacred girdle; the 
Madonna and Child enthroned (11 ), with a lovely band 
of Angela clustering round the throne ; four small scenes 
from the history of the Order of the Carmelities (28, 
29), being apparently the remains of the predella of a 
famous picture that Pietro painted for the church of the 
Carmine in 1319. The younger Lorenzeiti, Ambrogio, 
ia represented by three masterpieces. The smallest of 
these (9) is a perfect gem of early Sienese art! the 
Madonna is enthroned with both her arms folded round 
the Divine Child, who unfolds a scroll to the four Latin 
Doctors kneeling in adoration, each receiving His doctrine 
with a wonderful expression of rapt devotion, ecstasy and 
y&irning — but each in a totally different way ; the golden 
haired Virgin Martyrs, Catherine with her wheel, Dorothy 
with her flowers, are standing in attendance on the Queen, 
and there are six adoring Angels abovi^. The large altar- 
piece (i) is a striking and imposing work ; the Madonna 
and Child are attended by the Magdalene and St Dorothy 
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and the two St Johns, while below ia the Deposition 
from the Cross : the heads are full of beauty and expres- 
sion, and the Deposition shows Ambrogio's dramatic 
power. The Annunciation (33)1 dated the (7th of 
December 1344, appears to be Ambrogio's last extant 
work ; it was p.iinied for the Palazzo del Comune and, 
in addition to the painter's name, is inscribed with tho«c 
of the Camarlingo — Don Francesco, monk of St GaljjanuB 
— the three Esecutori and the Seriitore or scribe.' High 
up on the wall above this picture are two half figures of 
saints (34> 3^)> damaged, but genuine AmbrogioB. 
Ascribed to Pietro Lorenzeiti is a curious allegory (37), 
apparently of the story of sin and the Atonement of the 
Cross. 

As in sculpture, so in painting, a decline set in after 
1348. In the latter part of the fourteenth century 
worked Giacomo di Mino del Pellicciaio, Lippo di 
Vanni, Bartolo di Maestro Fredi (who died in 1410), 
Barna or Benia, Luca di Tommfi, Paolo di Giovanni, 
Andrea di Vanni. They are somewhat mediocre artists, 
far below the Lorenzetti, from whom they not unfre- 
quently borrow motives ; still, as religious illustrators, they 
follow to the best of their limited powers the greater 
men who had gone before. Andrea di Vanni is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting personality; lie was a man of mark 
in the counsels of the Rtformatori, served the Slate as 
ambassador and in other capacities, and was a fervent 
disciple of St Catherine, who addressed several letters to 
him and whose portrait he painted. Barna can only be 
studied at San Gimjgnano, and the picture ascribed to 
Andrea di Vanni (59) is not one of his few authenticated 
works. But Bartolo di Maestro Fredi is represented in 
this Stanza II. by 3 whole series of paintings (42 to 49) ; 
by Luca di Tomm^ ia a signed and dated picture of 
1367 (54), in which the central group of St Anne with 
' i.e. The DlficUls of tht Gabella ; .ee Chapter IX. 
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i Tcry sweet and girlUh Madonna has great charm ; 
Paolo di GioTanni'g Natieity of ihe Biesied Virgin (6i ), 
partly imitaied from a picture by Piclro Loienzetti, is 
bright and pleasant in colour and feeling ; by Giacomo 
di Mino is a triptych (90). This room contains also 
some good and characteristic works of the Florentine 
school of the Trecento ', a Madonna with the Magdalene 
and St Catherine of Alexandria and Angels (S^), signed 
by Taddco Gaddi ; the Death and Coronation of the 
Madonna (64, 70), by Spinello Arelino. The con- 
necting link between this group of Sienese artists and the 
painters of the Qumtrocento is found in Taddeo di 
Bar^olo (1363-1422), the pupil of Bartolo di Fredi. 
With no striking originality nor any great power, Taddeo 
was a. conscientious and meritorious painter, whose works 
show a deep religious feeling, and who exercised con- 
siderable influence upon the Sienese school of his day. 
Most of the greater painters of the succeeding epoch may 
be said to have proceeded, directly or indirectly, from his 
school. By Taddeo di Bartolo, besides a number of 
smaller pictures, there is in this room one large altar- 
piece in several divisions {76}, signed and dated 1409, 
of which the central scene is the Annunciation with 
St Coimas and St Damian, the patron saints of the 
medical profession. 

Sienese painting in the fifteenth century is distinguished 
by its mystical tone and its exceedingly conservative, not 
to say retrogressive, spirit. No preoccupation with 



roblen 



of 



anatomy, disturbed the calm of the Sienese painters; 
we meet with hardly any portraiture in their work, 
and even less mythology. These most turbulent of Italian 
people who, in De Commines' famous phrase, " are ever 
in division, and govern their commonwealth more fondly 
than any other town in Italy," chose that their painters 
should give them art that was exclusively the handmaid 
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of religion. While foreign sculptors, such aa Donatello 
and Ghiberti, were welcomed and employed in Siena, 
foreign painters were practically excluded until the last 
two decades of the century. Great spiritual beauty in 
faces, accuracy of drawing within certain limits, with a 
profusion and a lavishnesa in the use of gold and the most 
brilliant colours (this the Sienese particularly demanded 
of their painters), characterise the school at this epoch. 
Their ttrength and their weakness alike arc shown in 
that their most typical painter is styled the " Sienese Fra 
Aogelico," while there never was, at least to any good 
eiFect, a Sienese Masaccio. The chief painters whose 
work falls into this period are: Sano di Pielro (1406- 
1481), Domenico di Bartolo (whose few extant works 
are dated from I433 to I443), Giovanni di Paolo (died 
in 1482), the sculptor Lorenzo di Pietro, called 11 
Vecchietta (1411-1480), Stefano di Giovanni called 
Sassetta (died in 1450). And then, following after 
these, a second group: Macteo di Giovanni, who wa> 
born about 143 ; and died in ■ 495 ; Francesco di Giorgio 
Martini {t439-i5oz), Neroccio di Bartolommeo Landi 
(1447-1500). Ben'enuto di Giovanni (1436-1518)- 
these three the pupils of Lorenzo di Pieiro. 

These painters and their contemporaries are represented 
in the four following rooms of the gallery. In Stanza III., 
a curious little panel by Domenico di Bartolo ( 19), with 
a devout inscription in honour of the Madonna, signed 
Doni'mKiii and dated I433, contrasts strongly with the 
more typical Sienese works that surround it. The com- 
position, the types of Angels, the naked Child, all show 
ill-sisimilaied Florentine influences. The Child in its 
unidealised humanity is the lirst nude infant in Sienese 
art ; all Sano's babes, for insunce, are more or less 
clothed, already dreaming divine dreams. Domenico 
was a native of Asciano who came to Siena, and is said 
to have become the pupil of Taddeo di Bartolo ; all his 
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work, however, is a kind of protest against the mysticat 
SiencBc tradition in painting. Certain great frescoes of 
his, which we shall see later in the Spedalc, stand alone 
Then follow some small 
, fairly representative, 
d alwavB agreeable, if 
cak painter— is more fully 
represented here, id a scries of Madonnas and Saints, 
scriptural scenes and mediaeval legends. Two of his 
pictures (28 and j;) lire signed and dated 1453 and 
1440 respectiTely. Mis Last Judgment {27), the pre- 
della of a picture painted for San Domenico In 144;, i^ 
particularly interesting ; much of it is the usual traditioa, 
but the Paradiso on our left is full of most poetical and 
fanciful details, slightly reminding us of Angellco's work 
in the Florentine Academy, but conceived in a curiously 
different spirit. The scenes from the life of St Galganus 
(53} are a favourable example of his ingeououa narrative 
power. When II Vecchietia turns from sculpture to 
painting, he lays aside his science and follows the Sienese 
tradition with ihe rest. His San Bernardino (63) has 
considerable interest, being to all intent!! and purposes a 
contemporary portrait. A large altarpiece, badly pre- 
served (67), is one of the works that he painted as an 
otfi'ring for the church of the Spcdale, and is signed: 
"The work of Laurentius Petri, sculptor, alias El 
Veechietta, for his devotion." The shrine, painted on 
both sides with ligures of Andrea Gailerani and Other 
Sienese saints, comes from the same place. We may 
notice the Madonna and Child with St Francis and 
St Dominic (66), by Pier Francesco Fiorentino, a 
Florentine priest who painted in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, and who shows himself as reactionary 
as any master of Siena; his works abound at San 
Gimignano and throughout the Val d'Elsa. Mr Bcrcn- 
ion ascribes to him the four little trionfi at the other end 
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of the present room — the 'I'liumpha of Death, Chastity, 
Love and Fame (4 to 7}, partly after Petrarch — which 
were at one time erroneously attributed to Andrea di 
Vatioi. 

The next two rooms, St;inza IV. and Stanza V., are 
entirely devoted to Sano di Pietro. Sano, or Ansano, is 
the most mystical, the moat genuinely inajiired by rehgioue 
devotion, of all the painters of Siena ; like Fra Angelico, 
hia life was in perfect harmony with hia art, pklor famoiui 
el homo latuj drditui Deo — BO is he described in the docu- 
ment that registers his death — "a famous painter and a 
man utterly dedicated to God " ; but, unlike Angelico, 
he was a married man and a father of children. In 
these two rooms he can he thoroughly studied in all hia 
phases. His brush moves in a somewhat rcatricted lield. 
It is always the Madontia with her Divine Child, sur. 
rounded by saints and adored by Seraphim, now listening 
to the music of aitendani Angels, now crowned by her 
Son with the diadem of Paradite. Or we have saints, 
men and women, rapt in ecstasy and already of another 
world. Sometimes monks or nuns are introduced, kneel- 
ing at Our Lady's feet or worshipping her Child, or the 
portrait of the donor — frequently (as in number 9 of 
Stanza IV.) some devout nun who had it painted "for 
the soul of her father and of her mother"; but such 
figures are always very small indeed, as though to reduce 
the human element to a minimum. The faces are always 
very aweet — the Angels, with the flame of the Holy 
Spirit resting upon their foreheads, perhaps especially so 
— the colours are of that almost shadowless brightness 
that the Slenese loved. Among the Sienese saints intro- 
duced we may notice (Stanza IV., 15) the founder of 
the Gesuati, the Deato Giovanni Colombini, kneeling at 
the Madonna's feet; he w.is a leader in the religious life 
of Tuscany when St Catherine was a child, and the 
Colombini were connected by marriage with the ~ 
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One picture in Stanza IV. (zo) is unicjuc 
works, and may be described as n mvstica 
comemporary history. Pope Calix 



I pontint 



of the 



ing drii 



'i:h the baka 



i III. is enthroned 
1 tobea, his cope beiog buckled with the 
vhile JDelow appears Siena with the Tower 
and Che Campanile of the Buotno i mulct 
1 into the city, laden with lacke of grain 
e bakana, the muleteer being armed and 
looking round in fear to see if he Ig pursued, Id the 
clouds the Madonna appears, to commend her city to the 
Holy Father, a scroll bearing her words: "O worthy 
Paitor to my Christian people, to thee henceforth do I 
render the care of Siena ; to her let all thy kindly feeling 
torn." And we have his answer: "Virgin Mother, 
dear Consort to God, if thy Calixtus is worthy of so 
great a gift, nought save death shall sever me from Siena." 
Though somewhat hastily painted, and though the char- 
acter of Calixtus is hardly more realised than in the case 
of Giotto's popes, the historical interest of the picture, 
which was executed for the Palazzo Pubblico, is consider- 
able. In I + S5, when Piccinino the great condottierc — 
in secret understanding with Giberto da Correggio, the 
commander of the Sienese forces, and with Ghino di 
Pietro Bellanti and other traitors within the wall* — 
was preparing to make war upon the Republic, Calixtus 
(Alfonso Borgia), then newly-elected Pope, took Siena 
under his protection and sent the ecclesiastical forces to 
its support. He urged the Sienese to prosecute the war 
to the bitter end, declared that their cause was his own. 
"We shall m.iinlJin Inviolate your own and the common 
peace and (juiet of all Italy," he said to the Captain of 
the People and the Priors of the Commune in a bull 
dated August 14th, 1^.55, "even to the shedding of our 
own blood, if needs he," "You have a Pope," wrote 
Enea Silvio Piccolomini (who was not yet Cardinal), 
a few days later to the Balia, " most affectionate towaras 
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know how 



I take 






I 



your Republic, as you perceive ; 

advantage of it, for his couragi 

nor has he anything at heart save jus' 

Balia wanred to compromiie and m 

would not hear of it, but sent abuni 

visions into the hungry cily. T\ 

represented in the picture, which may conddently be 

dated 14^^ i but 3 comparison with the Pope's medals 

shows that Sano hae hardly done justice to the rather 

striking features of the lirst Pope of the House of Borgia. 

There IB an analogous picture by Sano in Stanza V,, ban 
Bernardino (2) as champion of the devotion ot the Holy 
Name, as the inscription,"! have manifested Thy Name 
to men," indicatcE. Painted in 1460, sixleeo years after 
the Saint's death, it is less a contemporary portrait than 
that by Lorenzo di Pietro. All the other pictures in 
this room are in Sano's usual mystical style. There is 
an interval of thirty years between the date of the 
Madonna of San Biagio (4), the saintly Bishop whose 
miracles and martyrdom are so qualally depicted in the 
predella, and that of the AsHumpuon {8, 9) ; but there 
is little, if any, advance in technique or development in 
style. But no sympathetic student of Sienese painting 
can ever lind Sano di Pietro monotonous, or otherwise 
than fascinating. 

In Stanza VI., a picture by Sano di Pietro (i) in the 
composition of the principal scene — the Madonna and 
Child surrounded by kneeling Saints-^shows a certain 
resemblance to Fra Angelico. In the Crucifixion above, 
St Francis is receiving the stigmata, and two Franciscan 
nuns are aiding the holy women to tend the Blessed 
Virgin j the predella, however, is by a later hand. The 

I The text of the Bull and Eiiea Silvio'i letter in L. Banchi, 
11 Piiiiiiifi •cllo 5(.i(c Ji Siaa I la Ligi liallia (i45!-56), in 
the Arikivit Sicria luli^iK, Serlei IV., lol, i*.. pp. 56-5!. See 
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chief conlenta of this rooin are the works of Matteo di 
Gioranni, on the whole ihe most powerful and most 
reraatile Sieneae painter of the fifteenth century, and 
Nerocdo di Bartolommeo Landi, a " Slmone come to 
life again " in the air of the Reaaiuance.' By the 
fornicr are three beautiful Madonnaa (;, 7, g), somewhat 
varied in type and style. By the latter, whose figures 
are stately and gracious like those of his statue*, very 
iweei and winning in expression, are the large enthroned 
Madonna and Saints (S) ; four smaller pictures (11, 13, 
14, iz), in two of which no one can fail to tie struck 
with the painter's exquisite realtiiation of the personality 
of St Catherine ; and the signed and dated Madonna and 
Child of 1+76, with St Michael and San Bernardino 
(ig), one of the master's earlier works. Francesco 
di Giorgio Martini is represented by three very small 
pictures (15, 16, 17) of Old Testament scenes, an 
Annunciation (il), and three Madonnaa (zo, 13, 24). 
We have also some interesting works by lesser masters. 
By Pietro di Domenico (1457-1501), who was In- 
fluenced by the Umbriana, is the Adoration of the 
Shepherds with St Galganus and St Martin (3), the Gal- 
ganus having struck hia sword into the rock at the Divine 
Child'a feet ; the date seems to read 1 400, only because 
the latter part has been obliterated. By Guidoccio 
Cozzarelli (<45°-l5'^) ^'^ * ^ixttx. Sebastian (15} and 
Our Lady as protector of the Arts (19), the ^ueen of 
the Artisans. 

Stanza VII. contains unimportant fragments and 
engravings. 

With the opening of the Cinqueeento, Siena grew 
dissatisfied with the antiquated methods of her native 
artisig. Three mediocre painters, indeed, carried on 
their traditional manner well into the sixteenth century : 
Bernardino Fungai ( 1 460- 151')), Girolamo di Bcn- 

' Berenion, cp. .Vl. p. 56, 



the meanwhile, better i 
Siena from other cities ; Luca 
I, Girolarao Genga, from Cortona 
le to decorate the palace of the 
J Pinturicehio of Perugia had been 
iini, and his great fellow-citizen, 
1 painting altarpiece* for Sam' 
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venuto (1470-1514), the son of Benvenuto di Giownnt, 
aod Giacomo Pacchiarotti (1474-1J4Q), Fungai's pupil, 
a turbulent fellow, whose pusillanimous, half- crazy 
attempts 10 pose as a political revolutionary are im- 
mortalised in a nmella by Pietro Fortini and a poem by 
Robert Browning. Bl ' ' ' *' ' 

had been brought to 
Signorelli and his pupi 
and Urbino, had con 
Magnilico ; Bern;irdini 
hired by the Piccolon 
Pietro Perugino, wai 
Agostiao and San 

And, greater than any of these, there came one whom 
Siena made her own: Giovanni Antonio Bazzi (1477- 
1549), presently to be known as Sodoma, The ton of 
an artisan of Vercelli, Bazzi had gone to Milan and 
fallen under the influence of Leonardo da Vinci, [hough 
it is doubtful whether he actually became his pupil. 
In Ijoi certain merchants, agents of the Spannocchi, 
brought the young man to Siena, with which city — save 
for the short period from 1 508 to 1510, when he worked 
in Rome mainly for the rich Sienese banker, Agostino 
Chigi — he was henceforth associated. Moreih regarded 
Bazzi aa " the most important and gifted artist of the 
Bchoo! of Leonardo — the one who is most easily con- 
founded with the great master himself." Frequently 
careless and very unequal in hia execution, the exquisite 
beauty of his women's faces can hardly be surpassed ; 
and "in his best moments, when he brought all his 
powers into play, Sodoma produced works which are 
worthy to rank with the most perfect examples of Italian 
art." 1 He was a wild and reckless fellow enough in his 
life, passionately addicted to horse-racing, and a lover of 
Itrange beasts and birds. Of these latter he kept a 
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whole collection round him, grtat and small of evei 
kind that he could get, until, in Vaeari's phrase, " h 
house seemed verily to be the Ark of Noah." In a li 
of hia goods which Bazzi drew up for taxation in i J3 
eight race-horses and a number of theBc other 
are set down, and the catalogue ends — may my 
readers pardon me 
,y/ ejuotation ! — with ' 
~ bestiacce caitive, che 
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fkir 




,ular and charming eclec- 
saved from the pre- 
tentiousness and folly usually 

Tolling such movement! | 
by the sense for grace 



seldoi 



froi 



) the latt 
the 
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The 

'nese painicn 
are Girolamo 
ruzzi (1481- 



principal ; 

of this kit 
del Pacchia {1477-1535)1 Baidassare 
1 536), and DomcnicodiGiacomodi Pace (1486.1 5S0j, 
called Mecarino or Beccjfumi. Girolamo del Pacchia 
was che son ofa Hungarian father and a Sienese motheri 
he learned the first principles of art in Siera {probably 
from Fungai), and then went to Florence and Rome, 
returning to Siena in 1 50K where he soon fell under 
Bazzi's influence. Like Pacchiarotti (with whom he 
used to be confused) Giroliimo became involved in plots 
and conspiracies, and was forced to fly from Siena. , 
Baidassare Peruzzi is one of the most famous architectl | 
' lk:,cn>,oa.of.„i. p. 56, 
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□f the Rcnaiasatice. As a painter he iirst worked under 
Pimuticchio, [hen went to Rome where he laboured 
much for the Popea and Agottino Chigi, falling under 
the influence of Bazzi and laier of Raphael, whom he 
succeeded as chief architect of San PJetro. In the sack 
of Rome he was taken by the Spaniards, cruelly tortured, 
and escaped to Siena in a auie of abject poverty. The 
Sienese made him public architect to the Republic, and 
afterwards Capomaestro of the Duomo. There are a 
number of buildings attributed lo him in Siena, mostly 
doubtful. He ended his days in the Eternal City, work- 
ing on the fabric of San Pietro. Of Baldassare's paintings 
Siena only possesses a few of his earliest and some of his 
very latest. Domenico di Giacomo was the son of a con- 
tadioo on the estate of Lorenzo Beccafumi (whom we 
have already met in the political iield) in the plain of 
the Cortine near Moniaperti, Lorenzo found him, like 
Giotto, drawing on the sand and stones the movements 
of the animals under his charge, took him into his house- 
hold, had him taught to paint, and gave him his own 
family name. " Domenico was a virtuous and excellent 
person,'' says Vasari, "and studious in his art, but i 
sively solitary." He worked at Rome, Geno 
other places, but told his friend and admirer, ^ 
that he could do nothing away from the 
At different epochs he imiiated Perugii 
Bartolommeo, even Michel; 
aginative painter, he excels 
and shade. Two other ai 
-Andrea P 



rcr, Vasari, 
r of Siena. 
Bazzi, Fra 
unequal but im- 
ihc treatment of light 
of this epoch deserve 
flli, called Del Breaci- 
BOn of a Brescian, who painted between I J07 
and 1525, first following Girolamo del Pacchia, after- 
wards imitating Fra Bartolommeo; and Bartolommeo 
Neroni, called 11 Riccio, whose work belongs to the 
middle of the century, the son-in-law and chief pupil of 
Bazzi. To complete the sketch of Sienese art in the 
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first lialf of the Cinquecenlo, we must add 3 painter who 
comes slightly earlier than these two : Matteo Balducci, 
a native of the Perugiao coocado, who appears originally 
10 have been Pinturicchio's assistant and pupil, and after- 
wards to have become a pupil of Bazzi.' Hib work, 
however, shows no trace of the influence of the latter 
master, but is purely Umbrian in character. 

]n Stanza Vtll.ibesidesaaeriesof small pictures painted 
for the Confraternity of Fontegiusta (1, z, 35, 36), is 
fiazzi's famous fresco of Christ at the Coltimn (27), even 
in its damaged condition unmistakably divine. His 
Judith (29) is likewise a work of great beauty ; but the 
St Catherine ascribed to him {31) is unworthy alike of 
the painter and of the subject. The two frescoes (8, 9), 
representing a Ransom of Prisoners and the Flight of 
Aeneas from Troy, come from the paljce of Pandolfo 
Pe truce i i they were executed by Girolamo Gen ga, but 
the composition is probably by Luca Signorelli. Two 
Madonnas (ij and 30) are ascribed by Mr Berenson to 
Girolamo del Pacchia. By Matteo Balducci are an 
Angel (zi) and the Madonna and Child, with S[ 
Catherine and San Bernardino {3+)- There is also a 
Madonna (z6) by Girolamo Magagni, called Giomo, a 
pupil of Bazzi's, who robbed his master's studio while 
the Utver lay sick in Florence. Both in this room and 
the next there is some excellent wood carving by Antonio 
Barili. 

The gems of Stanza IX. are two pictures hung under 
the name of Pinturicchio— a Nativity (z8), which Mr 
Berenson attributes to Matteo Balducci, and a Madonna 
and Child holding a pomegranate, with the little St John, 

' That n to isjr, if the Matteo Balducci who ii mentioned 
■9 PinCuriccliia'a pupil in > document oF January ii09 i> the 
isme a> the Matteo Balducci who in 1517 became Bxzei'i pupil 
far six yein. Frizioni ( L' Arle luliana del Rimmiimrntt, p. iSj; 
holds that ihey are two differont parioni. 
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againii a gold background (19), recognised by the Game 
authority a« an early work of Baldassare Pcruzzi. We 
have several Madonnas hy Fungai {1, 21, ij, 24, 33) ; 
five Saints by Pacchiarotti (5!; a whole series of 
Umbrian pictures — Saints (2, 37), Virtues (10, 11, 15, 
19), and a Madonna {17) — attnbiitcd to Balduccl by 
Mr BerenBon. By Balducci is also the Madonna and 
Child with St Jerome and St Francis (14). There are 
dated pictures by Guidoccio Cozzarelli (7) of 1482, 
and by Andrea di Niccolo (8), an unimportant painter 
of the end of the Quattrocento. The Trinita, with the 
two St Johns, St Costnas and St Damian, is one of Becca- 
fumi'a earliest and best works; it was painted in 1J12 
For the Spedale, as the presence of the two patrons of 
the healing art — a kind of mediaeval duplication of 
Aesculapius — indicates. 

The long hall. Stanza X., contains larger pictures of 
the fifteenth and Eixteenth centuries. The arrangement 
being rather confused, it will, perhaps, be best to take 
them more or less chronologically. By Matieo di 
Giovanni are three smaller Madonnas near the entrance 
— one (12) being rather doubtful — and an important 
altarpiece of the Madonna and Child with Angels and 
Saints (3^)). Guidoccio Cozzarelli is represented by 
a St Catherine exchanging hearts with the Christ (4), 
Vecchietta by the interesting sketch {5) for his bronze 
tabernacle that is now on the high altar of the Duomo, 
Francesco di Giorgio by a signed Nativity of our Lord 
{41) and the Coronation of the Blessed Virgin {44) — 
two large pictures curiously lacking the usual Sicnese 
grace and refinement, showing to some extent the influ- 
ence of Signorelli. A worthless picture of the Passion 
(29], which should not even questionably be connected 
with this painter's name, shows the Sienese school at its 
weakest and worst. Benvenuto di Giovanni is seen to 
considerable advantage in a triptych {39), signed and 
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daled 1475! the central com part msnt, the Madonna 
and Chilli with AngeU, is particularly attractive. His 
ABCension of Christ {37), on the other hand, from the 
church of Sam' Eugenic, signed and dated I491, is 
rather harsh and uninspired. By Fungai are a Madonna 
with Saints (30}, signed and dated 1512, and ao 
Assumption (45), a. subject in which the painler 
succeeded better elsewhere. It is not easy to distinguish 
the early style of Pacchiarotti from that of Fungai; 
the altarpiecc (14) is said to be by the master and 
pupil in collaboration; the Ascension (24), with its 
predella (23), dry and hard with uncouth and un- 
refined types, and the Visitation {31), in which the 
white-robed girlish Madonna has much sweeineis and 
charm, are by Pacchiarotti. Girolamo di Benvenuio is 
represented by the beat picture he ever painted (which, 
after all, is rather faint praise), signed apd dated 1508, 
representing the Madonna and Child attended by Aogels 
and Saints {17), with the two St Catherines Itneeling 
before the throne — the Alesandrian of the Wheels being 
obviously an excellent portrait of a young Sienesc lady 
of the Cinquecenio. 

The famous Deposiiion from the Cross (13} is ao 
ea^ly work by Bazzi, practically the firet important 
picture that he painied on his first coming to Siena; 
it is entirely in the Lombard or Milanese style, re- 
calling the work of Luini. The scenes in the predella 
are by another hand. The Prayer in the Garden {1) 
and the Descent into Limbo (46), the remains of a 
series of frescoes which he painted for the Compagnia 
di Santa Crocc, are later and have suffered from restora- 
tion ; in the latter the figure of Eve is exceedingly 
lovely, one of those exquisite preienimenta of women 
in which this painter excels. Girolamo del Pacchia 
ii represented by an Annunciation and Viniiation {7), 
painted in i;i8, a beauiifu) work, showing the influence 
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of Albertinelli. Ad attractive londo aicribed to him, 
the Holy Family with St Antony of Padua (35), wag 
given back by Morelli to its proper author, Girolatno 
Genga. A very Perugian Nativitv (i6)i hung as 
Piniuricchio, is ascribed by Mr Berenson to Balducci, 
by whom is also the predella (zj), belonging to a 
picture that we shall see in Santo Spirito— an excellent 
little work representing the Pieta between the reception 
of the Stigmata by St Francis and St Catherine re- 
spectively. By Andrea del Brescianino is an uninter- 
esting altarpiece (9), with a predella (8) ; while of 
Bartolommco Neroni's pictures the best is the Corona- 
tion of the Madonna (+7), with its predella (+9), from 
the church of San Francesco in Asciano. 

But, of all the later Sienese, Domenico Beccafumi is 
best represented here. His Reception of the Stigmata 
by St Catherine, with St Benedict and St .lerome (jz), 
the three smaller scenes from her life (19, 10, 21) 
forming its predella — her receiving the Dominican habit, 
her miraculous Communion, her mystical Espousals — 
is one of the most beautiful pictures in the whole range 
of Sienese art. It waa painted for the Olivetan convent 
of St Benedict outside the Porta Tufi. " This picture,"' 
wrote Vasari, "for its harmonious colouring and ex- 
cellent modelling, was aod is bIlI! greatly praised. 
Likewise in the predella he did certain stories io dis- 
temper with incredible spirit and vivacity, and with such 
facility in drawing that they could not have greater 
grace, and nevertheless seem done without a trouble in 
the world." The treatment of light and shade is 
admirable. This is one of his earlier works ; the Birth 
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Beccafumi's cartoons for the pavement of the Uuomo, 
chiefly scenes from the history of Moses and Aaron, 
with one from that of Elijah. Ascribed lo him iB alio 
the /cfff/o (34) of the Madoona and Child with two 

Over the door to Stanza XI. is a frescoed Last 
Supper of 1 595 by Bernardo Poceetti, from the Certosa 
di Poniignano. Sunza XI. contains a number of pictures 
of dilTerent schools, moatly unimportant. There are 
two Saints, St M^ry Magdalene (3} and St Catherine 
of Alexandria (i 15) of i Jiz< ascribed to Fra 
Bartolomnieo, but certainly the work of Mariotto 
Albettinelli'i and an Annunciation {7) by the Venetian 
Paris Bordone. Two londi are among the greatest 
treasLies of the gallery: the Holy Family by Pintu- 
ricchio (45)> » work of exquisite beauty and poetic 
sentimentj and the Adoration of the Divine Child (11] 
by Baizi. The latter, painted for the Hermitage of 
Leccelo, is one of the earliest works that Bazzi executed 
in Siena, and represents, as Signor Frizzoai has noted, 
a certain union of Tuscan lasie with the artist's native 
Lombard manner. 

During the la»t i^uarier of the sixteenth and the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century a number of capable 
artists upheld, not unworthily, the traditions of Sieneic 
painting : Arcangiolo Salimbeni and his son Ventura, 
Alessandro Caaolani, Pietro Sorri, Francesco Vanni, 
Francesco Ruslici (Rustichino) and Rutilio Maneiti, 
whose works are still for the mott part in the churches 
for which they were painted. Rutilio Maneiti, who died 
12+ 
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in 1639, may b« regarded as the laat of the great line of 
Sienese artists. But even in the nineteenth century the 
namcB oFGiovanni Dupr^, in sculpture, and Amos Cassioli 
(a native, like Dotnenico di Bartolo, of Asciano), in 
painting, have won renown beyond the walla of Siena. 



CHAPTER V 

The Ciimpo of Siena and the Palace of 
the Commune 



K T the heart of Sie 



I three hills meet, ii 



I Piazza upon which i 
ttormieit Bccnes in the hiitory of the eiiy have been 
enacted : the Campo, now known officially as (he Piazza 
Viiiorio Emanoeie. It is a semicircular space, the central 
portion paved with brick and curiously resembling the 
concavity of a shell bordered by a stone pavement, sur- 
rounded with what were once aristocratic palaces. It it 
entered by narrow streets, which in stormy litnes could 
be securely held by mere handtula of armed men. On 
the southern side of the Piazza, built as it were upon the 
diameter of the semicircle, rises that perfect ideal of a 
republican home of the State — the superh Gothic Palazzo 
Pubblico, perhaps better known as the Palazzo Comunale 
or the Palazzo dei Signori. Pandolfo Petrucci conceived 
the idea of surrounding the Piazza with a porttcato, and 
is said to have commissioned Baldaasare Peruzzi to carry 
out the plan ; the Balla revived the notion at a aubsequeat 
period in 1547, long after the lall of the Petrucci, but 
nothing came of it. 

In the Campo is the fountain, known as the Fonte 
Gaia from the rejoicings that hailed the advent of its 
waters. On Whitsunday, 1343, the water was brought 
into the fountain from the Fontebranda, and a fortnight 
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of wild festivity followed. " There was such rejoicing 
in Siena, such dancing and such illumination," writca the 
old chronicler, ^'that it would seem incredible if it were 
told, nor could inyone beiievc it who had not seen it," 
Soon after the completion of ihe work a beJUtiful maible 
Venus was discovered, which is said to have borne the 
signature of Lyaippui. The Sieneie were mad with 
delight, and the aniets rushed to worship this divine relic 
of antiquity — qiicila tania mariiviglia e lania arte, as 
Ghiberii, the teller of the tale, calls it— which was 
finally carried in state to the fountain and enlhroned 
upon it. But things went badly with the Republic; 
factions ran riot, famine and pestilence ravaged (he city. 
The Twelve who now ruled were less liberal and more 
ignorant than the Nine, and at length a worthy citizen in 
the Senate declared chat 9uch idolatry wa» forbidden 
by the Christian faith; that all their misfortunes came 
from the presence of this statue, which should straightway 
be smashed to pieces and buried in Florentine territory. 
This act of vandahsm appears to have been perpetrated. 
At least, in the Books of the Deliberations of the Con- 
eiitoro there is an entry under November 7th, 1357, to 
the elTect that the marble statue, at present placed upon 
the fountain of the Campo, shall be taken away as soon 
at possible, and dealt with in whatever way shall seem 
best to the Signori Dadici* In the following century 
Ciacomo della Querela wis commissioned to make the 
marble fountain, from which he was afterwards known as 
Giacomo della Fonte ; he produced a work which has 
been described as deservedly ranking " among the model 
fountains of the world." The present fountain is only a 
modem and incomplete copy, but the mutilated remains 
of Giacomo's work are still to be seen in the Opera del 
Duomo. 

Something will have been gathered from the preceding 
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it crowds assembled to listen to the burning words 
of San Bernardino. Specially famous are the discoursei 
that he delivered here in the August and September of 
1417, immediately after he had refused the Bishopric 
of Siena. He had been specially urged to come, not 
only by the Commune, but by the Pope and the late 
Bishop, to allay the bitterness of the rival factions within 
the city. "Ah, my children!" he said, "no longer 
follow these parties, nor these standards, for you see to 
what ihey bring us. You have the example in the lime 
that is passed, how evilly things have fallen out of old 
for many. Ah ! be at peace in your own home." And 
again, in his last sermon : " There still remain many 
peaces for us to make. I pray you hold me excused, 
and so I believe that you accept my excuse. You must 
consider that I have had many things 10 attend to in 
these sermonK. Ah ! for the love of God, love one 
another, Alas I see you not that, if you love the destruc- 
tion, one of the other, what followeth to you therefrom ? 
See you not that you are ruining your very selves ? Ah ! 
put this thing right, for the love of God [ do not wait 
for God to lay His hands upon us with His scourge ; for 
if you leave it to Him to do, you will be chastised for 
it. Love one another! What 1 have done, to make 
peace among you and to make you like brothers, I have 
done with that zeal that I should wish my own soul to 
receive. And so say I of this, as of the other things of 
the Commune; I have done it all to the glory and 
honour of God, and for the weal and salvation of your 
souls. As 1 have told you, I have treated you as true 
children; and I tell you more, that if 1 could take you 
by the hair, I would pacify the whole lot of you. And 
let no one think that I have set myself to do anything at 
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any pefson'a request. I am only moved by the bidding 
of God, for His honour and glory." ' 

Here is a scene of another kind, from the Diari of 
Allegretto, under July 1463, when the Ducheai of 
Calabria with a train of Apulian nobles visiied Siena : 

" In honour of the laid Duchess, there was arranged 
by the Arts a most beauteouB p.igeant and dance at the 
foot of the Palace of the Signori, and there were invited 
at many worthy young women and girls as Siena had, who 
came right well adorned with robes and jewels, and young 
men to dance. And there was made a great she-wolf, 
all gilded, out of which came a morris-dance of twelve 
right well and richly adorned, and one dressed 
lUn, and they danced to 3 canzone that begina : 
' She won't be a nun any more.' And at the said dance 
a goodly collation was provided of marchpanes and other 
caies in abundance, with fruit of every kind according to 
the season. To the said Duchess and her nobles it 
seemed a fair thing and a rich pageant, and that ahe-wolf 
pleased them immensely, and they thought chat we had 
lovely women." 

On June 19th, 1481, when the factions that preceded 
the expulsion of the Noveschi were at their height, a 
preacher of a very different stamp to Bernardino appeared 
upon the scenes; the future opponent of Savonarola, 
Fra Mariano, the favourite of the Medici. "Maestro 
Mariano da Genazzano," writes Allegretto, "of the 
Osservanti of St Augustine, preached at the foot of the 
Palace of the Signori, to the Signoria, the Cardinal and 
all the People, the Signoria with the People having first 
gone to the Duomo to fetch the Madonna delle Grazie 
with the baldacchino. And the preacher's iniroit was : 
Every iingilom ilhiiied agamit iutlf shall be brought to 
dtiolat'ton, which he rcjieatcd three times, each time 
1 See V. Luiini, Sfia i.lla Bjiilia £ Svi FranH.i,, 
pp. 99-101, 
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ing his voice higher. And when the Mrtnon waa 
liniahed, they brought back the Madonna to the Duorao 
with all the People."' 

No lens characteristic of Siena than her faction fights 
and her preachers of peace are the wild games that the 
"cnese played, the mad races that they ran and still run 
iind the Campo. The oldest of theoe was the Giuoen 
ilelle Piigna — a furious game of fisticuffs which sometimes 
ended seriously. In i JI4, on the Sunday before the 
Carnival, there was a desperate g'moco dellc f>ugna here, 
600 a Bide, the Terzi of Sao Martino and Camollia 
engaging the Terzo di Cttta. The latter was driven 
off the ground. Then they set to with stones and sticks, 
;ntly with swords and lances and darts, "and 
BO great grew the uproar in the Campo that it seemed 
that the world was going upside down, by reason of the 
vast crowd that drew together." The soldiers of the 

■, the Captain, the Podesta, the Nine 
vain TO atop it. Several of the soldiers wt 
armed men poured into the Campo; the Saracini and 
whose palaces looked out upon the scene. 
S from their windows, and the mob in re> 

I tried to fire their houses. The secular authority 
proving helpless, at length the Bishop with the priests 
and friars of all the religious orders in Siena came into 
the Campo, with a processional cross in front of them, 
and passed through the thick of the battle, until it 
slackened and the combatants drew asunder. A peculiar 
variety of the Giuoco dtUe Pvgna were the jlslnale or 
donkey-fights. These were exhibited by the conlraac — 
ihoic popular associations, for sport and other purposes, 
into which Siena is still divided. Each contrada that 
took part came into the Campo with its captain and 
ancients (allow me this Elizabethan rendering of ii/firri, 
e Cirdinal minlinneti U Francfsco Piccolo- 
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lost any other sort of violence 
iggle was to force these dor 
spite of all tlie efforts of the 
! that lirst completed two rounds 
was the winner. In later years the tiymale gave place 
10 the less exciting Buffdialc — races with buffaloes. Last 
remnants of these departed glories are racea which are 
now run twice a year— on the festivals of our Lady's 
Viaiution (July znd) and of her Assumption (August 
I Sth) — with mounted horses by the comrade. The race is 
still called the Palio, from the rich siutT (now repreaemed 
by a banner) given as prize. No one who cares for 
Siena and the Sienete should mias any opportunity of 
seeing these racea as often as he can ; for in no other 
way can he enter into the peculiar spirit of this most 
picturesque of Tuscan peoples,' 

It is a far cry from these things to Oante, to whom 
we owe the story of Provenzano Salvani'a act of humility 
in this place. But Boccaccio has given ub a vivid picture 
of the poet himself at one oi these typical Siencse enter- 

' See A. Li»ini, ATm. Sur. S,«,c, i... 5. <•■ Mr Heywood'i 
admirable little boak, Our Ladg •,/ A.gu.t and ih Pali, ,/ S„„^, 
deals exhauiliTeLy with thii aspect of the patt hiirory and 
preient life ot the Sieneie. The hone races of the Campo 
had originally nothing to do wicli the contrade, but were run 
by the Republic. Foreign nobles, even reigning sovetetgn*, 
entered horget, do less than did Sieneie notabilities. On 
AagDSt ijth, 1491, the palio wu won by a horse belonging to 
Ceure Borgia ; bat because hia jockey {/•aiin) had won by a 
trick of questionable legality, the Signorla made some dilii- 
cully about giving him the prize — apparently ai the appeal of 
(he representative of the Marqaii of Mantua whose horie had 
come In second. (See CesateV letter in Lisioi, ^Wuc.o-ii ira C. 
a,rgm I U RifMlUa Sr-rii, pp. II, 11.) 
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uinmcnu, which would Bctm lo havi 
in ihc Cnmpo. Uante had found : 
■pothec.iry'i shop, '* whi^h book \ 
amonglt men of wotih, and had [ 



been a tournament 
little book in bd 

as of much fame 
yet been seen by 



And as it befell, not having leji 
»ome other place, he leant with hia brea»t against the 
bencli that stood before the apothecary's and set the book 
before him, and began most eagerly to examine il ; and 
■llhough lOon after, in that very district, right before 
him, by occaiion of some general festival of the Sienese, 
fl great tournament was begun and carried ihrough by 
certain noble youths, and therewith the mightiest din 
of ihem around — as io like cases ii wont to come about, 
with various instruments and with applauding shouts— 
and although many other things took place such as might 
draw one to look on them, as dances of fair ladies, and 
many sports of youths, yet was there never a one that 
saw him stir thence, nor once raise his eyes from the 

The superb Palace of the Commune of Siena — built 
between izSS and ijcS to house the Pod est b with his 
famiglia, or household, and the members of the Signoria 
— is essentially the architectural and pictorial monument of 
the government of the Nine. Like several other Gothic 
palace* in the city, it is partly in grey siooe, partly in 
red brick. Needless to say, the fa9ade tells us a later 
and more comprehensive story ; over every door and 
window is the bal^ana, the black and white shield of 
the Commune, but in the centre, between it and the lion 
shield of the People, are the arms ot Duke Cosimo, 
the sign of the death of the Republic. Above all, rises 
the mystical monogram of the Divine Name, bringing 
us back to Bernardino. The tall soaring lower, known 
38 the Torre del Mangia, was begun in I33y and 
finished in 1348 or 1349; it has recently been dis- 
covered that its architects were two brothers from 
i3» 
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Perugia, Minuccio and Francesco di Riaaldo, and that 
upper part was designed by the painter. 



Memmi, in ij + i.' The Chapel al the foot of the 
tower was begun in 1 348, "for a certain miracle that 
Our Lady the Virgin Mary did" — -or at least vowed 
in that year, as a memorial of deliverance from the Black 
Death, and buth in the third quarter of the fourteenth 
century. The upper part, with iti beautiful frieze of 
griffins, is the work of Antonio Federighi, and dates 
from 1460. The statues of saints in their niches merely 
show to what depths Sienese sculpture had sunk by the 
latter part of the fourteenth century, before the rite of 
Giaconio della Quercia. The ruined and restored 
fresco is Bazzi's last work in Siena. He promised 
in 1537 that he would have it done by the Feast of 
Our Lady in August for 60 golden acudi, but went 
of for a holiday to Piombino after beginning it, and did 
not return to complete the work till the following year. 
The door behind the chapel leads into a picturesque and 
deserted court, with a faded Hfieenih century fresco and 
a number of old armorial bearings on the walls. 

The Lupa of gilded btonie on the column to the 
right of the Palace marks the entrance to the apartments 
of the Signoria, Over the door, two very lean wolves 
are adoring the crowned Lion of the People. We 
ascend the steps to the first floor, into a magnificent 
series of rooms, glowing with masterpieces of Sicneie 
painting. The first room — variously called the Sala 
delU Botiilre, the Sda del Mappamonda, and the Sala del 
Gran Conitgho — is now 3 law-court. Here at one epoch 
the Consiglio della Campana, or Senate, at others the 
minor councils of the State met. The whole wall 
above the place of the president of the court is occupied 
by a vast fresco by Simone Martini painted in 1315, 

iS«A. U^\a\,<:kif-earthtuU«ddUT,rrt^ti Ma«gi.i,\n the 
Miu. Sl,r. S,>K,c, II., 9, lO. 
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]ioetica] inscription : 

tnd lilies, wherewith the 

J not deliglit me more 



my city; 
praised by 



" right marvellouely coloured," as Ghiberii calls it. 

Our Lady, enthroned as Queen of Siena, is holding up 

the Divine Child standing on her knees to bless the 

delibiTationa of the Council! Apostles and the Baptist 

hold the poles of the canopy, Virgin Martyrs and 

Angels stand in attendance, while two kneeling AngeU 

offer flowers on behalf of Siena's four sainted patrons 

— Ansanui, Savinus, Crescentius and Victor. All the 

faces have the winning sweetness and spiritual loveliness 

that we find throughout the works of the Sienese school. 

At the foot of the throne is 

*' The angelical flowers, roses ; 

celestial meadow is adorned, 

than good counsels. But sometimes 1 i 

CO exalt himself, despises me and dcceiv 

and when he speaks worse, he is mori 

each one whom these words condemn." 

the base of the picture is their yueeo's a 

prayers of the Saints; "My beloved one 

that 1 will make your devout chaste prayers c 

you shall wish. But if the potent oppress i 

harassing them with shames and harms, yoi 

are not for these, nor for whoso deceives my city." 

Such being the ideal basis of Siena's policy, we are 
DOW given a series of her victories. On the opposite 
wall, painted by Simone in 1318, is a mediaeval warrior, 
Guidoriccio, riding alone, fully armed save tor the head, 
his baton of command in his hand, his steed gorgeously 
caparisoned. The face is an admirable piece of por- 
traiture. Behind him lie the camp of the Sienese and the 
captured castle from which the banner of the Commune 
floats. On either hand are preparations for storming 
the town in front ; but he proudly rides forward alone, 
to summon it to surrender. Guidoriccio dci Fogliani 
of Reggio waf elected Captain of War in Siena for six 
months in 13:6, and afterwards confirmed so many 
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times in itie office that he kept it lor seven yean. Id 
1328, when the power of Castruccio degli Inlermitietii 
was ai its height in Tuscany, he led the Sieci-'ae against 
Montemassi (the town represented in the fresco), re- 
pulsed the forces sent by Csstruccio to its relief and 
torcEii it to surrender. In 1329 he put down a for- 
midable bread-riot in the Campo, and in 133 ( he won 
a great victory over the Pisans under the walls of Massa, 
after which he had himself dubbed a knight on the field 
of battle and returned to Siena in triumph. He died 
in ijjii and the Commune gave him a sumptuous public 
funeral in San Uomenico. 

Two later battle-scenes are on the wall opposite the 
windows. First is the great victory gained by the 
Sienese over the Company of the Cappello in October 
1363, at Torrita, in the Valdichiana. Alter a vain 
attempt 10 come to terms, the Sienese hired four hundred 
German men-at-arms, and touk the lield with the forces 
of Che city and the coniado under Ccccolo degll Orsini, 
the Captain-General of the Commune. Before march- 
ing out of Siena, the republican army was put under the 
protection of St Paul the Apostle — apparently because 
the Christian name of the then Prior of the Twelve was 
Paolo. Orders had been given not to risk a battle ; but, 
as soon as they came up with the enemy, the Germans 
set upon them, and the Captain with the Sienese follow- 
ing, a complete victory was gained. On the left of the 
fresco St Paul, with drawn sword, is seated at the gale 
of Siena, surrounded by warrior Angels. We sec the 
advancing host of the Sienese, in front of which the 
splendid mercenary cavalry has already burst upon the 
ranks of the Company and broken through them, while 
on the right the rout is complete. The Sieneac treated 
their prisoners magnificently ; they deprived Ceccolo of 
his command, for having disobeyed their orders, but 
knighted him and heaped honours and piescnts upon 
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him. The Twelve gave a solemn banquet in the Palace 
to him and his officers, presented him with a palfrey 
covered with silk, a sword of honour, a suit of armour 
and a golden crown, with double pay to his troops and 
houSEhoJd. A solemn Mass was celebrated in the Duonio, 
with great oflerings to the miraculous Madonna, and the 
Twelve com missioned Lippo di Vanni to paint the fresco 
in memory of the glorious event. The second fre«co, 
more ih.in a hundred years later, was painted by Giovatini 
di Crisiofano and Francesco d'Andrea in 1480, a record 
of the epoch when Duke Aifonso of Calabria was virtu- 
ally the arbiter of Siena's destinies. It represeots the 
battle of Poggio Imperiale, near Poggibonsi, in Septem- 
ber 1479, ihe chief action in the war in which Duke 
Ercole of Ferrara held the baton of command of the 
Italian league that defended Florence against the allied 
power* of Rome and Naples, led by the Dukes of 
Calabria and Urbinu. In the temporary absence of 
Ercole from the seat of war, Alfonso stormed the camp 
of the league. The painters have represented it as a 
triumph of Siena over Florence. On the left the 
Florentines are flying from the field, their condottiete 
CostanzD Sforza leading the rout, and the standard of 
the red lily is being lowered from every battlement and 
tower. Beneath the banners of the Church, Naples and 
Siena, the nllies — led by " El Possa," a Sienese named 
Domenico di Michele, who was in the service of the 
Duke of Calabria— are driving the defeated army before 
ihem ; in the centre are AlJbnso and ihe Duke of 
Urbino; reinforcements are advancing on the right, 
while in the background the light armed foot-soldiers 
are sacking the Florentine tents. 

On the wall under the portrait of Guidoriecio is the 
famous old picture of the Madonna from San Domenico, 
by Guido da Siena. The date upon the picture appears 
originaily to have been 1181. The frescoes on either 
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side — St Aneanus baptising the Sieocse and St Victor 
protecting the shield of Liberty — are by Bazii, painted 
in 1519. Thf blessed Bernardo Tolomei, founder of 
Monte Oliveto, is also Bazzi's, painted in 1534. These 
three figures — with their lovely attendant fiulli^sr^ 
among the finest of his works. Between the next two 
arches are San Bernardino by Sano di Pictro and St 
Catherine by Vecchieita. The last of the scries, B. 
Ainbrogio Sanscdoni, is more modern. 

Out of this hall we pass into the Sa/a Mia Paee, 
originally called the Sala da Novc, where the Nine met 
during that most glorious epoch in Sienese history when 
ihey held sway. In 1337 they appointed Ambrogio 
Lorenzeiti to decorate their meeting-place with allegorical 
frescoes. We see the master's signature, Ambroiiui 
Lauriitlii de Smii, under the great fresco — the first of 
the series — on the wall opposite the window. Here on 
our left is Justice, enthroned as Queen, inspired from 
above by the crowned genius of Celestial Wisdom. Over 
her head is the text from the IViidam of Solomon, which 
Dante's spirits of righteous rulers formed in that sixth 
sphere of Paradise that is swayed by the celestial 
Dominations; "Love righteousness, ye that be judges 
of the earth." On her right and left respectively, 
the Angel of Distributive Justice crowns one and 
beheads another, the Angel of Commutative .'ustice 
gives weapons to one and money to another. At her 
feet sits Concord, a beautiful \voman upon whose 
brow rests the pentecostal tongue of fire ; she holds two 
cords that proceed from the scales of Justice, uniting the 
twenty-four citizens who pass in procession to the feet of 
the Commune of Siena. This is represented by a majestic 
old man, richly clothed in robes that show the bUck and 
white of the republican shield, royally crowned. The 
mystical cord of union is attached to his sceptre, and in 
his other hand he holds an image of the Blessed Virgin, 
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whom the tiienefle had chosen for their Sovereign Lady. 
He Bits above the Wolf and the Twins. Faith, Hope 
and Charity hover above hia head ; Pmiience and 
Fortitude, Magnanimity and Temperance are hie as- 
setBorg. Beyond them, on the right of the throne, 
reclines golden-haired Peace, in her clinging white robe ( 
and on the left, Legal Juitice lits, with a croun and a 
Kvered head on her lap. Around are steel-cljd warriors, 
horse and foot — the armed forces of the Republic — while 
to the gate of the city men come olfering ''ccnsi, tributi 
e sigoorie di terre," as one of the verses of ilie inscrip- 
tion, which is probably Ambrogio's own, puts it i 
prisoners arc led in in fetters, and others are rigorously 
kept excluded — for the mediaeval mind can hardly con- 
ceive of good government without _/«oruj'i"//<. 

On the right wall are shown the ciTccti of good 
government, the rule of Justice. " Turn your eyes to 
gazi' upon her who is figured here — O ye that rule !— 
and who is crowned for her excellence"; ao runs the 
inscription. " Behold what great good things come from 
her, and how sweet and restful is the life of the city where 
that virtue is preserved that glowech back more than any 
other." Within the city are dancing and feasting; the 
shops are full and trade ijourishee ; cavalcades of dames 
and cavaliers pass through the streets. Beyond the walls 
unarmed trains pass out to the chase; the fields are 
cultivated, the peasants fearlessly bringing their produce 
into the city. In the distance is the sea — for the right- 
eous republic will have commerce and become a maiiiime 
power — and a harbour said to represent Talamone. Over 
all hovers Security, a winged woman with a little gallows 
and a scroll : " Without fear may every one travel freely 
and each man work and sow, whilst the Commune will 
maintain this Lady in aignory, for she has taken all power 
from the wicked." 

On the opposite wall is Evil Government, the fruiti 
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of Injus 



Tyra 



a hideous horned monster, with 



■, Pride and Vainglory floa 



rnthroneil above a goat. 



(to 



ind War 



child). Treason and Fraud, Fur 



At hia feet tin 



, Div 



lishevelled, < 



thrown, bound. Murder and outrage wanton within and 
without the walls; the amiliog lields are devaBtated, 
while at the gate a( the ruined, bloodstained city hovers 
the dark and ragged demon of Fear, with a scroll: 
" Through selfish ambition in this city has Justice been 
Bubjecied to Tyranny ; wherefore by this way no one 
passes wilhaut dread ol' death : for without and within 
the gates they plunder." ' 

Beyond the Sa!a iklli Balrslrc is the Chapel of the 
Palace. The amechapel, [he walls and the roof of the 
chapel itself are coTered with frescoes by Taddeo di 
Bartolo — ^frescocB that>are the first great Sienese achieve- 
ment in painting in the Quattrocento — executed between 
Ij).o6 and 1414. On the walla and arches of the ante- 
chapcl are Roman heroes and philosophers of antiquity; 
Apollo and Minerva, Jupiter and Mara ; a view of the 
Eternal City ; and, over the door that leads into the room 
adjoining the consistory, a gigantic St Christopher. The 
Sienese claim, not without reason, that Perugino himself 
imitated these frescoes nearly a hundred years later, in 
the Sala del Cambio at Perugia. In the chapel are 
saints and Angels and the four closing scenes of the 
Madonna's life ; her farewell to the Apostles, her death, 
her being carried upon the bier, and lastly her Assumption 
'The fullest 
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pp. 517-535. Apart from the %tt)X btautf of the individual 
figurei, the ipirituaJ power and imaginative iniight of the 
whole conception are surely worthjr of the ceDCur)' of Dante 
and Petrarch. But for 1 verjr dilfercnt appreciation, sec Mr 
Bercnion, .y. «/,, pp. 50, 51. 
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— the Divine Son sweeping down with Cherubim and 
Seraphim to draw Hi« Mother from the grave. Among 
all the Italian pictures of the Aaeumption, Taddi^o'a 
eiill can hold its own for its vividness and originality. 
For [he ^e8^ the whole chapel n a perfect gem of the 
arts and crafts ol ihe early Quattrocento. The holy 
water stoup is by Giovanni di Turino, the iron railing 
by Giacomo di Giovanni; the beautiful stalls of the 
choir, carved and inlaid with illustrations to the Nicene 
Creed, were execuled by Domenicodi Niccoiti, afterwards 
called Domenico del Coro, between 1415 and 14Z8, 
and may possibly have been designed by Taddeo di 
Bartolo, Under the Nativity, on the little wooden door 
between the chapel and the Sa!a di Balh is the Wheel 
of Fortune, on which man is seen mneformed to ass as 
he rises, recovering human shape as he falls. To a later 
period belong only the organ with Siena's wolf, which 
is 3 work of the early Cinqueceolo, and the altarpiece. 
The latter, by Bazzi and one of his later works, was 
originally in the Duomo ; it represents the Madonna and 
Child with St Joseph and St Calixius, with a beautiful 
landscape background in which the ruins of ancient 
Rome are seen. "This work," says Vasari, "is like- 
wise held to be very beautiful, inasmuch as one sees that 
Sodoma in colouring it used much more diligence than 
he was wont to do in his things." 

We pass next into a small passage or anteroom, out of 
which the Sala di Condtloro opens on the left, the Sola 
Ji Enfiii on the light. In the former, in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries the Signoria met, the nominal 
governors of the State; in the latter, the Collegio di 
Balia, the select commitlee that in reality held the 
Republic in its hands. There are bits of old fresco in 
this waiting room — Madonnas and Saints, a kneehng 
magistrate watched aver by his celestial patron — and 
several panels of the Quattrocento ; especially a Madonna 
i+a 
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and Child with four Angelc in an old frame, dated 1484, 
by Maliro di Giovanni, and Sao Bprnardioa preaching in 
the Campo and liberating a possessed woman after his 
death, ascribed by Mr Berenson to Vecchieita. 

The Sahi di Conailaro, with a marble doorway 
ascribed to Giacomo dclla Quercia, has a ceiling covered 
with frescoes by Domenico Beccafumi, painted between 
1519 and 1535 — precisely at ihe lime when hit rival, 
Bazzi, was working on his saints in the other hall. They 
represent scenes from Roman and Greek history, with 
allegorical figures of Concord and Justice, and are ex- 
travagantly praised by Vaaari, who declares that the 
Justice in particular is painted "so powerfully that i[ is a 
marvel." The foreshortening, the efiects of light and 
shade are certainly exceedingly clever ; but it is ;t little 
too much to say, as Lanzi does, that " Beccafumi should 
be called the Correggio of lower Italy." 

The pictorial decorations of the Sa/a di Ba/ia were 
cominissioned by the Signoria in I407, and begun in the 
following year. The Virtues on the ceiling are by 
Martin o di Bartolommeo Sen si, a Sicnesc painter who 
belonged to the order of the Riformatori and whose 
chief works are in the neighbourhood of Pisa. The 
scenes on the walla are by Spinello Arctino, the Aretine 
who ranks as the last of the Giotteschi and who was 
then nearly eighty years old, and bis son Farri. They 
represent the life of the great Sieneae Pope, Alexander 
III., but are not arranged in chronological order and the 
subjects are frequently doubtful. Among them we may 
notice the Pope giving a blessed sword to the Doge 
of Venice, Sebastian© Ziani, on the wall opposite the 
first window ; on the entrance wall, the capture of an 
Italian town by the imperialists and the naval victory of 
the Venetians on Ascension Day, 1 1 76, in which the 
C.-ieiar's son Otto was taken prisoner. The latter scene 
is a splendid rendering of mediaeval naval warfare— note 
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eipecifllif, on the right, the epinoclc of the capture of the 
prince and the frenzied eForts of the imperialiiti to 
rescue him. The second fresco on the arch probably 
represents the recognition of the Pope, when disguised 
ai a monk at Venice, by a French pilgrim. On the wall 
opposite the second window it the building of Alessandria 
with it! elevation into a Bishopric, and, apparently, the 
humiliatioB of the [imperor Barbarossa. There is a 
curious representation of the burning of a heretic on the 
arch. Opposite the entrance is the presentation of the 
captured prince to the Pope, and the latter'a triumphal 
procession with the Emperor and the Doge leading his 
horse. Beyond is tlie Sala Alenumeatnlf, painted in 
honour of Vittorio Emanuele 1 1, by modern Sieneie 
artists with certain great scenes in the story of the unifi- 
cation of Italy — the armistice after Novara, the battles 
of San Martino and Palestro, the meeting of Vinorio 
Emanuele and Garibaldi, the Roman Plebiscite and the 
funeral of the King. With the impartiality that, in some 
respects, is characteristic of modern Italy, Alexander 
III. is represented in one of the medallions among the 
precursors of the political regeneration of his country. 

In this Sala d, Bar,a—\htn called the Sala del Papa- 
there was a notable tragedy enacted in 1455, in the very 
year that the " Magistracy of the Fifteen of the Balia " 
was Urst instituted — originally of fifteen citizens to super- 
intend the proGccution of the war against Piccinino. The 
commander of the Sienese forces. Count Giberto da 
Cotreggio, was in secret treaty with the enemy, sent him 
supplies while Siena starved, and attempted to occupy 
GroEKto on his own account. The gOTemment was 
warned by the ofliccrs of the Duke of Milan that their 
general was going to betray them, but the Balls had 
already ample proofs in its hands; not daring to arrest 
him in the midst of his troops, they waited their time. 
"What human cunning could devise no means to do," 
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writes Malavoiti, somewhat sanciimoDiougly, " was easily 
orctaineil by ihc Divine Justice, that seldom suffers such 
enormous crimes to remain unpunished." They heard 
that, on September 6ih, the Count would come to the 
ciiy, to demand payment of a large sum of money which he 
claimed from the government. The morning that he was 
expected, the Fifteen met, reviewed the evidence against 
him, and decided upon their measures. The Count 
confidently entered the city with thirty horsemen, rt>de 
to the Palazzo de' Marescolti (the present Palazzo 
Saracini), where he had apartraentg, and demanded an 
audience of the Balia. In the evening four nobles of 
the city, with a number of citizens and the trumpeters of 
the Signoria, came to bring him in sute to the Palace for 
the audience that he had demanded. The Count and 
his chancellor u'ent up into the chapel, while the doors 
of the Palace were closed and his other attendants detained 
in the Sala delle Balestre. When all was ready, the 
Count was called before the Fifteen in the Sala di Balia 
— the Priors being meanwhile assembled in the Sala di 
Concistoro. Perhaps he passed through that little door 
upon which even then was the design of Fortune's wheel. 
With all marks of honour and respect, he was invited to 
seat himself with the Fifteen, by the side of the Prior of 
the Balia, and ([uestioned about what had gone on in the 
field. He answered insolently and proudly — upon which 
he was accused to his face of treason, and the intercepted 
letters shown him that he had interchanged with Piccinino. 
He sprang to his feet : " What ! do you imagine that 1 
am a prisoner in your hands?" "Quite otherwise," 
answered Lodovico Petioni, one of the Fifteen, seizing 
hold of his cloak. At the signal armed men rushed in — 
they had been lying in wait in the room beyond — and 
Slabbed him to death. The stili quivering body was 
dragged to the window and hurled out on lo the pavement 
below. Later on, it was carried to the Uuomo and buried 
K I4S 
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Bear the Campaoilr, without any honour oi name to n 
the Spot. That wmc night the Balia noiiiii-d to 
Pope and their other alliei what had been done, 
bti Holineti they declared that " this an 
evil, thii your iniidioue foe, this uaitor ti 
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had been done to death by the people in a tumult; to 
the Duke of Milan they aeoi a piece of hi( cloak, drenched 
in blood; to Venice and to Florence they told the truth, 
pleading the sacred duly of saving the State, citing ai 
precedents the deaths of Carmagnola and Bjidaccio 
d'Anghiari. Pope Calixioa iniisted that they should 
justify themselves by publishing the evidence, and when 
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this was done, on September i8th, he absolved the Fifteen, 
each Beverally by name. But lo the appeal of the SJenese 
envoys for a general ibsolulion for all the people of the 
city, he replied that he could not grant it, "because you 
.Sienese would be too strong in Paradise." ' 

Two antique cotFers in this room— one of thtm with 
the Lupa carved by Antonio Barili — are also worthy of 
notice. In the Loggia on the second floor of the 
Palace is a frescoed Madonna and Child by Ambrogio 



The second door lo the left of the wolf in the Piazza 
leads, through a picturesque little court covered with old 
frescoes, to a series of rooms on the ground floor, at 
present used by the municipality. In the Sala dc't SigRori 
di Biechirna, the room in which the Camarlingo and 
Quattro Provveditori met, is the Coronation of the 
Blessed Virgin, a fresco painted in 1 445 by Sano di 
Pietro. Two of the Angels are holding a scroll with a 
poem, thus blending painting and poetry together in the 
characteristic early Sienese way : " This blessed glorious 
Virgin pure, Daughter of her Son and Spouse and 
Mother — because the Eternal Father found her more 
humble than any other person, He giveih her here the 
crown of the Universe. Virgin Mother of the Eternal 
God, by whose holy hands thou art crowned, to thee 
be recommended the devout and faithful city of Siena, 
as it hopeth in thee; hail, full of grace," The San 
Bernardino on the right is also by Sano. In the same 
room there is a small frtsco by Bazzi — the Madonna and 
Child with the little St John, St Michael Archangel and 
St Galganus. Like all his work ii^ the Palace it is late, 
about 1537, but, unlike the rest, it it badly drawn and 
carelessly executed. 

In the Slam,a del Sindaco there is a much finer &esco 
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of Bazzi's — the Resurrection of Christ, with the three 
Miiries approaching through the early spring landBCape. 
It was originally painted, probably in i 53 j, in the place 
where the salt was sold, and was sawn out in the last 
century. Vasari specially praises the beauty of the 
Angels' heads. In another room is a frescoed Madonna 
by Vecchieita, On the ground floor is also the entrance 
to what during the fifteenth century was the Sala del Gran 
Consiglio, but which in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, after the final fall of the Republic, was converted 
into 3 theatre. 

At the back of the Palace is the picturesque market- 
place, the Piazza del Mercata. Out of the market, the 
Via de' Malcontent; and the Via di Porta Giuatizia still 
indicate the ways by which condemned prisoners were 
conveyed in carts to the place of execution beyond the 
walls. We know that the feet of St Catherine frequently 
trode this mediaeval lAa cruch; but it is questionable 
whether the execution of Ntccolo di Toldo took place 
in the ordinary spot, a« there is frequent record, of 
political prisoners being done to death in front of the 
Palace and elsewhere. In his fresco in San Domeaico, 
Bazzi seems to identify the place with the little valley 
before us, between the hills of Montone and SanU 
Agaia, crowned by the churches of the Servites and 
Aogustinians. 



CHAPTER VI 



The Diiomo arid the Baptistery 

RISING majestically above Sicoa, crowned with the 
mosaic of the Coronation of the Blessed Virgin 
in Paradise, as titsugh to make her seem still floating in 
air over the city that had chosen her for Queen, is the 
vast Duomo. Tradition has it that a temple of Minerva 
once stood upon this hill, and that upon its ruins wan 
built the first fane to Maria Aamta, Our Lady of the 
Assumption. 

Some such building had existed from the end of the 
tenth century ; but the present " tiger-striped cathedral," 
the most truly Gothic of all ecclesiastical buildings in 
Tuscany, belongs for the most part to the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The hexagonal cupola was finished 
in ii!>4, four years after Montaperii and the year before 
Dame's birth. The Campanile, with its curious turrets 
at the angles, was built in the following century. But 
the original building did not satisfy the Nine and the 
turbulent, prosperous citizens that they ruled. While 
prolonging the Duomo Vecchio, as it was called, to the 
east up to the present Baptistery (in those very years, 
between i JI7 and 1321, in which Dante was at 
Ravenna, finishing his faradho), defects were dis- 
covered in the architecture; and in February ijll 
(1311 in the old Sienese style) Lorenzo Maitani, with 
four other masters, proposed to the General Council of 
the Campana that a new cathcdnil should be erected : 
'49 
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"we advise that, to the honour of God and of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, His Most Holy Mother — who 
ever was, is, and will be in time to come, the Head of 
this city of Siena — there be begun and made a beauteous, 
great and magnilicent church, which shall be well-pro- 
portioned in length, height, and breadth, and in all 
meaeurea which pertain to a beauteous church, and with 
all splendid ornaments which pertain to and befit so 
great, so honourable and beauteous a church ; to the 
end that our Lord Jesus Christ and His most holy 
Mother, and His most high celeaiijl court, in thai 
church may be blessed and glorified in hymns, and the 
said Commune of .Siena be ever protected by them 
from adversity and be honoured perpetually," ^ It was 
decided that the old Duomo should be preserved ; but 
merely as the transept of this new eccle-tia pulchra, 
magna it mngmfica; and in December 1339 the new 
nave was begun, the architect Pietro di Lando, who 
was then working for King Robert of Naples, being 
Kummoned back to Siena to superintend, as "a man 
of great subtlety and invention." He was succeeded 
by Giovanni di Agostino ; but the pestilence of 
I34tl, followed by the fall of the Nine in 1355, caused 
the work to be abandoned. The Sienese turned back 
to their Duomo Vecchio with renewed vigour, and, in 
the early years of the fifteenth century, the great work 
was practically completed — before Brunelleschi had 
crowned the rival Cathedral of Florence with his mighty 
dome. 

Going up the Via di Monna Agncse, or climbing 
the steps from the Baptistery, we pass under a richly- 
worked doorway, in the tympanum of which the Re- 
deemer is enthroned with AngeU. This would have 
been a door at the end of the right aisle. As it is, it 
lead* UB into a spacious piuzza, with the Duomo, ag at 
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present construcwd, on our right. On the left is the 
huge unfinished facade of the abandoned Duomo of 
Pietro di Lando and Giovanni di Agostino, wich what 
would have been the principal entrance from the Via 
di Citta. The tricuspidate fagade of the present cathe- 
dral, in black, white and red marble, covered with 
statuary, was mainly coneiructed in the last two decades 
of the thirteenth ceniury under the superintendence of 
Giovanni di Niccolo Pi>ano ; but all the chief Eculptora 
of the Sienese school have worked upon ir, down to the 
latter part of the fifteenth eeniury. The majority of 
the siaiueB that we now see are modern copies of the 
original!, and almost the whole has been completely 
restored. The mosaics in the cuipiili are modern 
Venetian work, from the designs of Mussini and 
Franchi. Upon the platform is represented in graffito the 
Parable of the Publican and the Pharisee \ similarly, at 
the three doors, are three seines from the adniinistration 
of Holy Orders. These were originally executed in 
the sixteenth century, but have been restored and 
altered. Before entering the sacred building, the tablet 
should be noticed, set into the wall of the Vescovado, 
the Archbishop's palace on the left: "Hoc est sepul- 
erum magisiri loannis quondam magistri Nicolai et de 
eius eredibus." It Is the tombstone of Giovanni Pisano 
hifflaeir, who was buried in the cloister of the Canons, 
between the Duomo and the Vescovado. 

The peculiar beauty of the interior of the Duomo is due 
to the fact that we have Gothic architecture, combined 
with decoration that is almost entirely in the style and taste 
of the fifteenth century. Gothic austerity is tempered here 
with the grace and fascination of the early Renaissance. 
The lerra-cotta busts of the Popes in the cornice along 
the nave and choir belong to the close of the fifteenth and 
the beginning of the sixteenth centuries. They make a 
strangely impressive series, these crowned Vicars of Christ, 
'S3 
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1 the midBt of them, immediately 
w. Tiiey stretch from Peter in 
;ical line round the church, to 
a the Throne of the Fisherman 

■occceding 10 Alexander III., 
reigned in England. They are 

■ "ral Pontiffs of the c' * 



s Dc Monarchia, "who in accordance 
■d should lead the human race to 
there is naturally no attempt or 
f portraiture: some of Hildebrand's infamous 
; conceived and represented in the same 
he who said : " I have loved justice and hated 
: therefore, I die in exile." Below them are 
lusts of Roman Emperors, the Eupreme temporal 
rulers of the world in Dante's dual scheme, "who in 
accordance with the teachings of philosophy should 
direct the human race to temporal felicity." 

The famous pavement of the Duomo — a thing unique 
of lis kind — might well have paved the first terrace of 
Dante's Mountain of Purgation. The tradition that 
this work was originally designed by Duccio (from 
which it would follow that Dante himself may have 
seen its first beginnings) is now almost entirely rejected. 
Documentary evidence proves that it was not begun until 
the year 1 369, shortly after ihe resumption of work upon 
the Duomo Vccchio. The greater part of it was laid 
down after Giovanni da Spoleto^ in 1396 had begun 
publicly to expound the Divina Commnlia in the Studio of 
Siena, and we can reudily imagine that the men under 
whose superintendence it was done had in their mindl 
those superb (rrz;W in which the divine poet describes the 
figured scenes over which his feet [lassed to meet that 
c confu«fd V 
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landing apart, unconnected 
*ilh the general scheme), through symbol, type and 
prophecy, lead up to the Sacrifice of Isaac before the 
High Altar, aa mystically representing the Atonement 
of Calvary, renewed daily in the Sacrilice of ihe Mass. 
In the earliest of these commetn and graffiti, white and 
black marbles alone are used ; later, coloured marbles are 
employed as well, both in shading and in the decorative 
portions. Executed at various dates, for the most part 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, they have been 
frequently altered and restored, while in some instances 
modern copies have been substituted for the originals. 
Save in the season of the feast of the Assumption, the 
central portions are kept covered. 

The pavement of the nave and aisles is a preparation, 
in some sort, for the rest. In the nave is first Hermes 
MercuriuB Trismegistua, " Contemporaneus Moysi," 
with two disciples — symbolical of the mystical wisdom of 
the Ancients, " when sages looked to Egypt for their 
lore." It was executed in 1488 from the designs of 
Giovanni di Stefano. Nex:t comes Siena herself, re- 
presented by the Lu^ suckling the Twins, surrounded 
with the heraldic heasts of the allied cities; this was 
originally executed in 1373, and (unlike the rest of the 
pavement) in mosaic, but the present piece is a modern 
copy. She ia followed — in token of what her chroniclers 
call her perjctual fidelity to the Caesarian Monarchy — 
by a wheel with the Imperial Hagle in the centre, of 
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the same year. Then follow two allegories of human 
life, under the away of Fortune, " who hath the gooda of 
ihe world so in her clutch." The first is the so-called 
Sloria dflla Fnrluna, designed by Pioluricchio in 1505-' 
Fortune has landed len of her aubjects ou the shore of 
a solitary ialaod mountain, the paths of which are stony, 
and where reptiles lurk and crawl. Some run stead- 
fastly on to seek wisdom; one sinks down to rest by 
the way, wearied already of the quest ; one gaeea 
longingly back, another shakes his fist at his mistress. 
" But she is blessed and hearcth not thai," as Dante has 
it, as she spreads her sail to catch [he breeze, and steps 
off again into her gtorm-ahattered bark to fetch new 
votaries. Above all change and alien influence, in the 
flowery garden that crowna the mountain like Dante's 
Earthly Paradise, sits Wisdom enthroned, with palm and 
book ; on her right Socrates receives the palm, on her 
left Crates is c.isting jewels into the sea; the obvious 
meaning being that wisdom can be reached only by 
pursuit of knowledge and contempt of riches. The 
second, an allegory of ambition, a modern copy of a 
work originally executed in 1371, shows a crowned 
king enthroned on ihe aumniit of Fortune'a wheel ; 
clinging desperately to the aides of the wheel are men 
struggling up to take his place or falling from it, while 
in the corners the sages of antiquity moralise upon the 
scene. On the pavement of the aisles are the ten Sibyls, 
inspired prophetesses of the Incarnation and Redemption 
among the pagans and gentilea. They were laid down 
in 1482 and 1463, under the rectorship of Alberta 
Aringhieri, to whose care so much of the beautiful 
decoration of the Duomo ia due; but they have all 
bten restored. In the right aisle we see the Delphic 
Sibyl, designed and executed by Giuliano di Biagio 
and Vito di Marco ; the Cumaean Sibyl, ascribed to 

W.™; Dacummli /wr lu Sltriu dill' Arlt Sn„i, p. jSj. 
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Luigi di Ruggiero and Vito di Marco;' the Camaa 
Sibyl, with the golden bough atid the famous Virgilian 
prophecy, deiigncd and executed by Giovanni di 
Stcfano ; the Erythraean Sibyl, deaigncd and executed, 
also signed, by Antonio Federighi; the Persian Sibyl, 
which appears to be mainly the work of Urbano da 
Cortona. In the left aisle are: ihe Libyan Sibyl, designed 
by Guidoccio Cozzarelli ; the Hellespontine Sibyl, 
designed by Neroccio di Bartolommeo Landi ■,^ the 
Phrygian SibyJ, probably, like her Cimmerian slsier, 
designed and executed by Luigi di Ruggiero and Vito 
di Marco; the Saiuian Sibyl, designed by Matieo di 
Giovanni and with his signature ; the Albunean Sibyl, 
designed by Benfenuto di Giovanni.^ These ten figures 
are among the most characteristic products of Sienese 
art of I he Quattrocento. 

On the pavement of the right transept we have the 
Seven Ages of Man, a modern copy of what was 
designed and executed by Antonio Federighi in 147$; 
the story of Jejihchah, by Bastiano di Francesco, between 

> Mr R. H. Hoban Cuit (10 whoie eiccllent Fj'urmat MaHin 
^Sima I am indebted for many of thete datei and aulbanliips 
of the pavement deiigtii) poinli oul thai the Cimmerian Sibyl 
ii the one intended. 

* The iMpa and M-uuxm ihaliing hand> in front of the tablet 
refer! to the alliance between Siena and Florence concladeit la 
the year 14S3, in which ihli Sibyl wsi Uid down. In Alle- 
Eretta'i DUri Snni, under June i6th, 1483, we read: "The 
League was proclainipd on a chariot between the Signoria of 
Siena and the Plorentinei, with honourable condilioni, according 
to what Gioian FranccKO called 11 Moro, the itumperer of the 
Signoria, taid. God grant it be true; for I cannot believe 
il!^'-(0«W, g.s). 

designing and execuiing of theie worka ftom the fact that in 
the caie of the painter Maitto. who only deiigned and did not 
execute, the remuneration wa* four lin. whereas Federighi, who 
both deiigned and eiecuted hit Erythraean Sibyl, recelTed nearly 
fijo {in. See Cu»i •/. at. pp, 41, 47. 
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I4S1 and 1485 ; the Death of Absalom, by Pietro del 
Minella, 1 447 : and the Emperor Sigismund enthroned, 
designed by Donienico di Bartolo in 1434. ThU 
last is peculiarly iniercBting as being totally different 
in character from any other of the series, the work of 
3 singularly striking and certainly the moat isolated 
painter of the Sienese school. We have in all that 
es a touch of Flor 
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Matteo felt the spirit of the Renaissance more fully than 
any other Sienese painter of his day ; the story of 
Judith, said to ha»e been designed either by Urbano da 
Cortona nr Matteo di Giovanni, and executed by 
Federighi in I473. These three scenes have been 
completely restored. The raised platform in front of 
the choir shows some of the earliest of these gra£iii, 
laid down between 1413 and 1426, much damaged and 
restored ; David as the Psalmist and David slaying 
Goliath are by Domenico di Niccolo del Coro, whose 
work we have seen in the chape) of the Signoria ; the 
story of Joshua and the victory of Samson are by Paolo 
di Martino. In the sixteenth century the arrangement 
of the choir was altered, the high altar being removed 
from under the cupola to its present position. Beccafuroi 
then sec to work to design I'nt graffiti for the pavement 
in accordance with this ntw arrangement. His work, 
roughly speaking, rune from 1518 to 1546. It com- 
prises the story of Elijah in the hexagonal space below 
the cupola ; the story of Moses between this and (he 
platform ; and, before the high altar itself, the Sacrifice 
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of Abraham, with Adam and Eve, Abel, Mekhizedek 
and other scenes from the Old TeitamenC, inclOBcd by a 
senting the Children of Israel going to aeek 
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the Promised Lnnd. 

has been completed from designs by Ales 

Mr Cuat remarks that fieccafumi, save 

scenes, discards the colours that Pinturii 

and "confines himself almost entirely t 

colour, which shade from one into the c 

duces his effecis by a species ot ch'mroici 

outlining each piece, or figure, in a single 

frequently u«es, on the same subject, while and two or 

three different shades of pale-coloured grey marble." * 

Just within the great doorway are the sepulchral 
stones of two of the Sienese nobles who fell at Monta- 

ivanni Ugurghieri and Andrea Beccarini. 

tely worked Corinthian columns supportmg 
the tribune, the bas-reliefs (by Urbano da Corlona) 
round their pedestals represeming scenes from the life of 
the Blessed Virgin, are of 148^. The stained-glass 
window over the portal, representing the Last Supper, 
was designed by Raphael's famous pupil, Perino del 
Vaga, and executed by Pastorino Pastorini in I S49- 
Thc basins for Holy Water — perhaps the most beautiful 
things of their kind in existence — are by Aolonio 
Federighi 1 the pedestal of the one on the right ii 
supposed to be a real antique from an altar dedicated 10 
Neptune. Near the side-doors are statues of two of 
Siena's seven popes; Paul V. (Camillo Borghesi), who 
poolilicated from ]6oj to [621, ooted for his quarrel 
with Venice and for his extravagant ultramonunism ; 
Marcellui U. (Marcello Cervitii), a saintly man who 
held the papacy for a few weeks in 155^, and to whose 
memory Paiestiina dedicated hit famous Mass. 

At the end of the right aisle, over the door of the 

I Of. L,l. p. IJl. 
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Campanile, is the tomb of Tommaso Piccolomini, I 
Bishop of Pienza, who died in 1483, by Neroccio ; 
below it, ihree on each side, are bas-reliefs by Urbano ' 
da Cortona, representing ecenea from the lives of the 
Madonna and her parents 1 ihac of Joachim among the 
shepherds is full of pastoral charm. The Cappella del 
folo, in the right transept, glowing with lapislazuH 
and gold, was built in 1661 by Cardinal Fabio Chigi, 
to enshrine the miraculous Madonna — the Madonna delU 
Gra%le — to which the Sienese had paid their vows in 
the days of Momaperti, and which is still credited with 
wonderful powers. The superbly modelled Magdalene ' 
and Jerome, by Bernini, the great Roman sculptor of I 
the seTenteenth century, are strongly characteristic of [ 
that masti^r's exaggerated and emotional, but undeniably 1 
powerful style. Further on in the transept, Si 
first and latest pope face each other 1 Alexander ] 
III., the Orlando Bandinelli, so frequently mentioned, 
and Alexander VIL, the above-named Fabio Chigi, 
who reigned from 1665 10 1667, a good, easy man, 
who loved letters, and of whom the Venetian envoy 
wrote that "he had merely the name of a pope, not 
the substantial power of the papacy." Id the Chapel 
of the Blessed Sacrament, let into the wall, are reliefi 
of St Paul and the four Evangelists, by Giovanni da 
Imola and Giovanni di Turino. 

Opposite the Camilla del Voto is the Chiipcl of the 
Baptist in the left transept. It contains, in a richly I 
worked reliquary, what is supposed to be one of 
the arms of the Baptist himself, which Pius II. 
presented to Siena in 1464. The chapel was built 
by Giovanni di Siefano, the external marble decora- 
tions being by Lorenzo di Mariano. Of the two 
pedestals that support the marble columns at the 
entrance, the one on the right is a genuine antique, 
which Antonio Federigbi bought in exchange for a 
160 
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pair of oxeD, and the one oo the left ii hia own imitauoo 
,of it.' Within, the presiding genius of the place is 
Donatello's St John in bronze, one of the master's 
latest worke, ful] of dramatic expression and the same 
spirit of austere girophecy lh.it we found in the 
Magdalene of the Florentine Baptistery. The marble 
statues of St Ansanus and St Cniherinc of Alexandria 
arc by Giovanni di Stefano and Nctoccio respectively; 
the latter, assigned to the sculptor in I487, was left 
unfinished at his death. The bas-reliefs of the Font — 
representing scenes from Genesis, and two of the labours 
of Hercules — are line and characteristic works of the 
school of Giacomo della Querela, and should perhaps 
be ascribed to Antonio Federighi. The eight frescoes 
were originally executed by Finturicchlo and hia pupils, 
between 1501 and 1504, for Alberto Aringhieri. On 
the left and right of the entrance, by Pinluricchio him- 
self, we see Alberto in youth and age ; first as a young 
knight keeping vigil, then advanced in years, kneeling in 
prayer, in the dress of a knight of Rhodes; they are 
full of charm, especially the first, in its harmonies of grey 
and red, the highest expression of Sieneae chivalry : — 
" UnfathomaMi; ihoughti with him remain 
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\t from ihii chain.' ' 



The fresco opposite, representing the Birth of the Pre- 
cursor, is also from Pioturicchio's hand. Appropriately 
placed above the two portraits of Alberto are the Vigil of 
StJohnandhisPreachingin the Wilderness! they arc very 
naive and charming, with odd formal trees and l.-ind- 
■cape against the gold background, and are ascribed by 
Mr Berenson to Baldaasare Peruzzi, of whom there is 
documentary evidence that he worked here in 1 501; 
they would thus be very early works of his, of the 

1 S« Pletro Ro»i, VArli Si„i„ mil Qiallroiml^, p. 38. 

« Folgore, traniUted by J. A, Symondi. 
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same period aa ihey are in the same aryle as the little 
Madonna in the Accademia, ThcK four fretcoefl have I 
been repainted. The three that remain have been I 
entirely replaced by later work; the Baptism of Chri« | 
and the Martyrdom of the Baptist, painted by Fra 
RuBtici at the beginning of the seventeenth century, the J 
Saint in Prison, by a modern aniet, Cesarc Maccari. I 

High up to the left of this chapel is the comb of ■ 
Cardinal Riccardo Petroni, a famous decreulisi ' 
of great charily (in spite of Dante the two thing! are I 
not quite incompatible] in the days of Boniface VIII. 
is probably by either Tino di Camaino or Gano, and i 
good example of these sepulchral monuments of the early I 
Sieneae school, though here, as the monument is to > J 
churchman, the religious ideal prevails over the usually 1 
more secular style. In the left transept are statuei oSm 
the two Piccolomiai Popes, Pius 11. and Pius III., of| 
whom more presently. As far back as the middle ofj 
the sixteenth century, it was supposed that the highly- 
revered wooden Crucifix, near the statue of Pius III.,, 
was the one carried by the Sienese at Montapcrti. The I 
chapel of Si Ansaoua, opposite thai <)f the Bleued ■ 
Sacrament, has an altar-piece by Francesco Vannii F 
painted in 1596, representing the Saint baptising the'fl 
people of Siena, which is a decidedly favourable specimen I 
of the later Sieneae school. The bronze 
pavement, the tomb of a Bishop Giovann 
died in 1416, is a signed work of Dor 
bas-reliefs let imo the wall^represeniing the Annuncia- J 
tion, the Nativity, the Procession and Adoration of ihe] 
Magi — date from the first half of the thirteenth century ;. 
they arc specially interesting here as, when compared 1 
with the great pulpit, they illustrate the stale of sculpture 1 
in Tuscany before the advent of Niccolo Pisano, and 1 
enable us to realise what Niccolo effected. 

The famous pulpit, by Niccolo and his pupils, wai-j 
161 -■ 
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begun Id 1266, the year afier Dame's birth. It marks 
an epoch in the hUtary of Italian sculpture — even more 
so than did that earlier one in the Baptistery of Piaa, 
when, in Carducci's splendid phrase, the sculptor saw 
"the new and holy Venus of Italy" rise "fiom the 
Greek sepulchre of German bones." • The sculptures of 
the pulpit at Pisa are imitated From Roman bas-reliefs and 
dilfer little from the work of Niccolu's predecessors and 
contemporaries, save in their superior technical excellence j 
but here at Siena we recognise the working of a new 
spirit; side by aide with this close study of antiquity, 
we have a direct return to natural models." The pulpit 
is octagonal, supported by eight pillars at the angles, 
each second pillar resting upon a lion rending his prey, 
or a lioness giving suck to her young; a central pillar, 
resting on the pedestal, being adorr)ed with eight figures 
representing arts and crafts. The capitals are beautifully 
worked with birds and foliage, and above them are 
figures of the Virtues, while above these again are 
symbolical iigures between and uniting the sceaes in 
the bas-reliefs. First comes a Sibyl, as announcing the 
great mystery among the Gentiles. Then we have the 
Visitation, Birth of the Baptist, Nativity of Christ, and 
Adoration of the Shepherda^with NiccoliVs favourite 
troop of goats, one of them leaping up to look at the 
Madonna, just as you may cee one doing when a herd is 
driven over the bridge of Spoleto past the shrine. Next 
is a grojp of Prophets, followed by the Adoration of 
the Magi, a scene which contains some obvious and 
successful attempts at portraiture. At the next angle 
are the Madonna and Child, a very beautiful work 

' ^ee the line lonnei lequvnce cntided Numla Piiana in Simi c 
Siimi. The iculptor i. laid to have copied hii Madonna frum 
the Phaedra on the antique jarcO|)hagut UKd at a tomb far the 
Counteii Beatrice. 

'^ There i> an eloquent appreciation of the pulpit in Mr F. M. 
Petkim' Ck«o, pp. g-ij. 
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. as the first Italian masterpiece in this 
lis the Presentation in the Temple, 
, the Flight into Egypt are united in 
A group of Angela is next, followed by 
: of the Innocente, full of movement and 
dramatic vigour. Then comes a symbolical representa- 
tion of Christ as the Redeemer of the World ; He is 
trampling upon two monsters, while a lion crouches at 
His feet (possibly a reference to Psalm xci. 13) ; above 
Hie head are the Dove, the empty Throne, the hand 
of the Father. The Crucifixion follows, and, after it, 
supporting the reading-desk, the symbols of the four 
Evangelists. Finally comes the Last Judgment in two 
divisions, Christ as .ludge appearing in the midst, sur- 
rounded with Angels bearing the emblems and instru- 
ments of the Passion. It is the conventional mediaeval 
representation 1 the saved to the right of the Judge, with, 
highest of all, the Madonna in intercession; the lost to 
the left, with a hideous bestial Satan down in the lowest 
corner ; the dead rising to judgment, the Angels severing 
the wicked from among the just. We find for the first 
time that dramatic motive which became traditional — the 
casting out of the hypocritical monk who had tried 10 
insinuate himself among the just, Tliough the forms are 
still stunted, we find unmistakable signs of a new spirit of 
portraiture, and many of the heads are most admirable, 
though here and there facial expression degenerates into 
grimace. At the end of all are three Angels blowing 
the trumpets, as though to announce the accomplishment 
of the great mystery of Redemption that the Sibyl had 
foretold. 

The steps and entrance to the pulpit were added in 
the latter part of the Cinquecenlo, designed by Barto- 
lommeo Neroni. Against the two last pillars of the 
nave are the poles of the Carroccio of the Sienese at 
Montaperii. Beneath the cupola are gilded statue 
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Siena'i patront with indifferent late fifteenth century 
frescoes. Until Baldassare Peruzzi altered the arrange- 
ment, the high altar Mood herr, under the cupola, with 
Duccio'a great picture — which is now in the Opera del 
Duomo — upon it. Thence six bronze Angels, by 
Francesco di Giorgio and Giovanni di Steiano, marshal 
us to the new high altar — designed by Peruzzi — upon 
which rests the famous bronze tabernacle, executed 
between 1465 and 1472, by Vecchietta. The two 
Angels against the pillars on cither side of the altar arc 
by fieccafumi, who practised casting in bronze in the 
latter part of his life. The frescoes in the niche behind 
the choir were originally by Beccafumi, painted in 1 54,4, 
but have been completely repainted and altered ; the 
Assumption is an unimportant ISaloguese work. The 
other frescoes, representing the fall of Manna and the 
story of Esther, as also the two groups of Saints and 
Beati of Siena at the sides, were painted by Ventura 
Salimbeni, between i6o8 and l6ii. The choir stalls 
arc partly the work of Fra Raifaello da Brescia in 1 jio, 
partly from the designs of Bartolommeo Nvroni half 
a century later. The instariia is the work of Fra 
Giovanni da Verona of 1 505, the organ - loft over 
the sacristy was executed by the two Barili in ijii. 
There are several old Sienese paintings in the chapter- 
house beyond the sacristy, especially two of tian Ber- 
nardino preaching in the Campo and in front of San 
Francesco. Abose the choir there is a fine circular 
stained-glass window, representing the Death, Assump- 
tion, and Coronation of the Blessed Virgin, with the 
four Evangelists and four chief early patrons of Siena ; 
it was executed by Giacomo di Castello in 1369, 
according to a document recently discovered in the 
Archivio dell' Opera del Duomo.' 

' V, Lusini, // Sk^ C.vM.i di s;«a. p, ij (.Uf 1. Giuomo 
wat paid Jl galdvn flurini inil 34 xiIJi for his ivatk. 
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inly devoted to the honour and 



glory of the House of the Piccolomini. Enea Silvio 
Piccoloinini helci the bishopric from I449 to I45S. 
After his elevation to the papacy he raised the See to 
an archbishopric, and until 1597 it was always in the 
hands of one of his own family. We have, in fact, a 
' "■ ■)mini Archbishops of Siena; 



Piccolor 



1459: 



Nanni Todeschini, 1460 to 1501 {when he resigned), 
afterwards Piua III. ; the two nephews of Pius III., 
Giovanni di Andrea Todeschini Piccolomini, 1 ;ot 
1 529, and Francesco di Salustio Bandini, 1 529 to 1 $t 
Ascanio di Enea Piccolomini, 1588 to 1597. After | 
the third altar {from the entrance), over which is a 
Epiphany by Pietro Sorri which is almost Venetian i 
colour, is the monument of Alessandro Piccolomini 
Arclibishop of Patras and afterwards coadjutor t 
Archbishop Bandini; philosopher, poet, and dramatiat, 
Alessandro is, unfortunately for his moial reputation, 
best known by his early Dialogi) deila Bella Creanva I 
delU Donne, which in later life he retracred. The next , 
altai, that of the Piccolomini, was ordered by the 1 
Cardinal Francesco di Nanni Todeschini, who, never 
contemplating the possibility of being destined to lit in 
the papal chair, and therefore to rest in the Eternal \ 
Ctly, intended to be buried here, as the inscription c 
the steps states : " Franceico, Cardinal of Siena, whilst I 
still living had (his sepulchre made for himeelf"; and I 
over the arch, as his sole title to fame, he has » Fran- j 
cesco Piccolomini, Cardinal of Siena, nephew of the I 
Supreme Pontiff Pius II," He was a good and learned 1 
man, who, as we have seen, played a pacific and mode* 1 
rating part in the turbulent politics of his native city; | 
he was prematurely aged and utterly broken down i 
health when, on the death of the infamous Alcxandc 
VI., he was elected Pope in September 1503 (much to J 
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abode of the Holy Spirit of God. Under 
the Lord's vineyard will no more bring forth thorns 
and thistles, but will sLietch out its fruitful branches to 
the endi of the earth."' He took the name of Pius 
III., in memory of his uncle, and declared his intention 
of reforming the Church, beginning with the Pope and 
the Cardinals, and of restoring peace to Christendom. 
But the weight of the great mantle of popedom crushed 
him, and he died in the following month, "not de- 
ceiving," writes Guicciardini cynically, "the hopes that 
had been formed at his election." The altar is in the 
main the work of Andrea Fuaina of Milan, and was 
begun in 1485. In i;oi Michelangelo undertook to 
make fifteen statues for the Cardinal, lua mana el apert. 
On the death of the Pope in 1503, he consigned four of 
these fifteen to his heirs — his brothers Giacomo and 
Andrea Todeachini Piccolomini — to the mutual satis- 
faction of both parties, and undertook to limsh the 
eleven that remained to do within two years, unless 
prevented by accident or illness, or by the war concern- 
ing Pisa hindering the transport of marble from the 
mountains of Carrara 10 Florence. These four statues 
are apparendy the four Saints in the niches on the outer 
framework of the altar, fine figures somewhat in the 
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nyle of Donatello'a saints outside Or San Michelc. 
Of ihe remaining eleven, the only one that Michel- 
angelo ever executed is that placed on the top to the 
left— which is more in his later style. He was some- 
what troubled in his mind on the subject in his old age. 
'■ Lionardo," he wrote to his nephew, on September 
zotli, 1561, "I should like you to starch among the 
papers of your father Lodovico, for the copy of a con- 
tract in forma camera: made concerning certain figurei 
that I promised to continue for Pope Plus II. [w] 
after bis death; and because the said work, owing to 
certain differences, remained suspended about fifty years 
ago, and because I am old, I should like to settle the 
matter, in order that you may nut be troubled about it 
unjustly after I am gone." In another letter from 
Rome, on the last day of November, he tells him that 
the Archbishop of Siena has volunteered to put the 
thing right for him, "and because he is an excclleot 
and skilful man, 1 believe that it will end satisfac- 
torily." 1 To the right of the altar is a Risen Christ, 
with two adoring Angels, over the monument to the 
Bandini raised by this Archbishop, Francesco Bandini 
Piccolomini ; these figures are also, with some plausi- 
bility, ascribed to Michelangelo. 

The great work in Siena of Pius III. te the famoaa 
Libreria, which he built as Cardinal for the books and 
MSS. that his uncle had left him. Probably realising 
that he had little time left him to live, he wished to 1 
erect this monument 10 his uncle's memory, and in- . 
directly to his own. Above the entrance at the end | 
of the aisle is a fresco of his own elevation ti 
papacy, painted after his death and after the subsequent I 
completion of the work, by Bernardino Pinturicchio. 
The Pope's own figure is partly in relief; on either side i 
of him are the Cardinal Giovanni Colonna, who hai | 
> Nuwl IhiumiHli, pp. 361, 364.363, 560. 
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taken o(f hia miire, and the Cardinal Giov^ 
San Giorgio, who is placing the papal liara 
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hole, 
reverend Lord Cardinal of Siena" and 
" Messer Bernardino called II PJnturicchio, painter of 
Perugia," dated June 29th, i 501, " to paint a Library 
placed in the Cuomo of Siena," almost as much stress 
is laid upon the " gold, azure, ultramarine, enamel-blue, 
azure-greena and other pleasing colours" as upon the 
ten histories in which he has to paint "the life of the 
Holy Memory of Pope Piui." ^ Francesco was pro- 
bably led to intrust the work to Pinturicchio, rather 
than to a Sienese, because of the splendid work that he 
had just completed in the Vatican for the reigning 
Pontilf (who was hardly destined to leave a sania 
memorm), Alexander VI. The frescoes were begun 
'ti ' S°3' interrupted by the death of Francesco as 
Pius III. (he probably saw cone of them), and resumed 
about the beginning of 1 5C6. 

The ten hisiorios on the wall make up an ideal 
representation of the career of a hero of the Renaissance. 
We Eee Enea Silrio in the lirst scene, a youth riding a 

I The bai-relief of St John Evangeliil, ater the altar to the 
right of ihi' entrance, ii the mediocre work of lome tculptor of 
the Quanracento, poisilily Utbino di Cortoni. 

'' See the document in Milaneii, VaHri II] , |ip. 519-511. 
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wbice horse, starting for Basle to aeck his fortunes la the 
great world away from the petty turmoils of his little 
Itaiian republic, z» secretary to the Cardioal Domeoico 
Capranica, the dignilied ecclesiastic who heads the 
cortege mounted upon a mule. In the background it 
the western side of the bay of Genoa, from which they 
made the journey by land to Basle. In the second, 
riper in years and in worldly wisdom (but less succest- 
fully realised by the painter) be is at Edinburgh before 
King James 1. of Scotland, to whom he had been sent 
by his new employer, the powerful and influential 
Cardinal of Santa Croce, Niecolo d'Albergata, to per- 
suade him to threaten the Border and so prevent our 
Henry VI. from interlering with the coniinenial peace 
that had been concluded at Arras. This was in 1+35. 
In the third, Enca Silvio has mounted a step higher in 
the social scale, being crowned poet laureate by the 
Emperor-elect, Frederick III., who made him one of 
his imperial secretaries in 1443. Hitherto there had 
been an antipapal tendency in the poet's movements ; he 
had been involved in the more or less schismatical 
Council, had been friendly with and on the point of 
entering the service of the Savoyard antipope Felix. 
But Frederick professed neutrality, and the next fresco, 
the fourth, shows us his astule secretary's conversion to 
the pap! side. We see him in Rome, in 1445, al the 
feet of Eugeniua IV,, lo whom he had been sent at 
envoy by the Emperor or, as it would be more accurate 
to call him at this epoch, the King of the Romans. 
The two Cardinals in the foreground are said to be his 
two friends in the Sacred College, the Cardinal of 
Amiens and the Cardinal of Como, while the bearded 
prelate, the third on our left, is the famous platooist, 
Johannes Bessarion of Trebizond. This marks a turning 
point in Piccolomini's career ; he turned away from 
his pagan, licentious life to the study of theology, de- 
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iinicdy entered the Church, and get before bii ey» 
two great objects : the unity of Roman Catholicism, 
the rolling back of the tide of Turkish invasion.* There 
can be lillle question that hope of advancement was his 
chief motive in this eonveraion, but his after life as an 
ecclesiastic seems to show that the nobler spiritual im- 
puise was not altogether lacking. "To him," writes Dean 
Kitchin, " more ihan to any roan is due the successful 
healing of the schism of the West," In the nest, the 
fifth fresco, which after the first is the most beautiful of 
the series, he is Bishop of Siena, presiding at the meeting 
of the Emperor and his bride Leonora of Portugal 
outside the Porta Camollia, on February Z4lh, 1451- 
Behind the Emperor stand Duke Albert of Austri:i 
and the young King l.adislaus of Hungary and 
Bohemia. We read that the Emperor showed consider- 
able nervousness as he wiuted for his bride, whom he 
bad never seen before. " At first," writes Enea SilWo 
himself in his History of Frederick, " the Caesar turned 
pale, when he saw his bride coining in the distance. 
But when she drew near, and he beheld more and more 
her beautiful face and her royal bearing, he became him- 
self again and his colour returned, and he waxed merry, 
for he found his lovely bride was even more lovely than 
report had made her, and he perceived that he had not 
been deceived by words, as often happens to princes 
who contract marriages by procurators." * The fall 
of Constantinople in 1453 gave Bishop Enea the op- 
portunity of coming forward as the champion of the 
cause of Christendom against the Moslem, the eloquent 
advocate of a new crusade. In the sixth history, he 
receives the Cardinal's hat from Calixtus HI. in 1+56 ; 
two Greek prelates stand conspicuously in the foreground, 
while Bessarion appears again on our right ; though not 
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very like hia Authentic portraii by Pinturicchio in the ' 
Vatican, the Cardinat standing at the I'ape's ri^ht hand 
is probably intended tor his abominable nejiliew Rodertgo ' 
Borgia, afterwards Alexander VI,, with whom Enea at 
this time w^s on friendly terms. Then, in the seventh, 
[he hero has reached the goal of his earthly ambition, and 
becomes Pope Pius 11. on September 3rd, I458. He i* 
being carried in procession to give his benediction to the 
City and the World, while the Master of the Ceremonies 
burns a piece of tow before him, with the traditional 
warning : Saarle Paler, tic iraniii gloria mundi. Twi 
Orientals arc there to represent the Eastern Question 
that the new Pontiff had made his own. The eighth j 
fresco represents the opening of Congress of Mantus 
in "4591 where Pius in vain strove to rouse the powers 
of Christendom to concerted action; as the fresco ap- 
propriately lets us perceive, the Pope himself and the 
suppliant Christians of the East are the only people 
earnest in the matter. Then, in the ninth, he gratifies , 
alike his national pride for the glory of Siena and hia 1 
own heart by the canonisation of St Catherine, whoK 1 
crusading zeal had anticipated his own. There is an j 
interesting group of portraits below on our left, the two 
most conspicuous figures being Raphael and Pinturicchio 
himself, holding lighted tapers, while the two beyond I 
Pinturicchio, with their backs turned to us. are probably I 
his assistants, Eusebio di San Giorgio and Bembo I 
Romano. Last of alt, in the tenth fresco, Pius is 
Ancona, come to head the crusade. He was dyin; 
kept alive only by his indomitable enthusiasm, wh< 
he reached the city in July 14(14, only to find that 1 
there were none to support him. In August the fleet I 
of Venice appeared upon the scene. The Pope was then f 
on his deathbed ; but the painter, departing from histories 
fact, has represented him carried down to the harbour ti 
meet the Doge, Cristofero Moro, who is shown kneel- j 
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rng before him, but who in reality never landed until the 
Pope had passed away. So faded a heroic dream. " It 
has pleased God," wrote the Senator of Rome, Guido 
di Carlo Piccolo mini, to the Signotia of Siena, on 
August ijth, " this night, at the third hour, to call to 
Himself the blessed soul of the happy memory of Pope 
Piua. It is a little consolation to us in so great a loss 
that, being mortal like other men, he has died the most 
glorious Pontiff that for a very long time has sat in that 

In spite of the express stipulation in the contract that 
Pinturicchio "shall be bound to make all the designs of 
the histories with his own hand, in cartoons and on the 
walls, and to paint all the heads of the figures in fresco 
with his own hand," Vasari declares that the designs and 
cartoons for all the scenes were drawn by Raphael, then 
a youth. This view, though once scouted by serious 
historians of Italian art, is winning ground again in a 
modified form — at least so far as the first and fifth, the 
journey to Basle, and the meeting of the Caesar with 
Leonora, are concerned, for both of which there exist 
what seem to be authentic drawings from Raphael's hand 
at Florence and Perugia respectively.^ The mythological 
and allegorical devices on the ceiling, the arabesques and 
grotesques in the pilasters between the histories with the 
six times repeated twin cherubs supporting the arms of 
the Piccolomini, are by Matico Balducci and other 
pupils and assistants of Pinturicchio. The famous marble 
group of the Three Graces, one of the first antiques to 
be worshipped in the days of the Renaissance, was 
brought hither by the Cardinal Francesco ; from it 
Raphael made his first studies of ancient sculpture. Here, 
ral superb choir books, with miniatures by 

> The quotion it well diicutud in Mi» E. March Phniippi* 
(nonognph oi 
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Sano di Pietro, Cirolamo da Cremona, Liberate da 
Verona, and olhcrs. The sculptured woodwork ts by 
Antonio Barili. The Adam and Eve over the door ii 
a meriiorious production of the school c 
Q„e ■ 

Over ihc door of the right transept, outside the 
Cathedral, is a very beautiful sculptured medallion of 
the Madonna and Child with Angels. It is ascribed 
b; M. Reymond to Doaatello. 

In what would have been a part of the right aisle of 
the larger Duomo. is the 0/^™ ilt/ Duomc, the Cathedral 
Muaeum. On the ground floor is a room contaioiog 
of the original graji/i from the pavement, where 
these have been replaced by copies, and some of the 
from the facade. Here, too, in a mutilated con- 
dition, are Giaeomo della Quercia'a reliefs from the 
Fonte Gaia: the Madonna and Child; the Virtues; 
the Creation of Adam and the Expulsion from Paradise 
{masterpieces which even in their ruin are superb), and 
lees important fragnienis. There is a striking Moses, 
from a fountain in the Ghetto, probably by Federighi 
but scarcely unworthy of Giaeomo himself. Also by 
Federighi are the bas-reliefs from the chapel in the 
Campo. A St John in terra-cotta by Giaeomo Cozzarelli 
and a Trnnsliguraiion by Girolamo Gcnga of 1510 are 
also worthy of note. On the ilret floor, beyond the 
hall where designs and models are exhibited connected 
with the restoration of the pavement, is a small room 
containing original designs. Two, at least, are of first 
importance j the design for the facade of the Baptistery 
of Siena, by Giaeomo di Mino del Pellicciaio (zo) ; an 
old drawing said to represent Giotto's original design for 
(he Campaoile of Florence (J4), crowned with the 
steeple that according to Vasari was .ibandoned " because 
it was a German thing and of antiquated fashion." 
There are also plans connected with the building of the 
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Duomo [e.g. 60), and a curious sketch (33) for the 
suggested portico to the Campo, said to have been \a- 
vented for Pandolfo Petrucci by Pcruzzi and designed by 
a certain Pomsrelli. On the stairs are the Baptism of 
Christ, by Andrea del Drescianino and his brother 
RafTacllo, formeiiy in San Giovanni, sad a modern plan 
of the abandoned enlargement of the Duomo. 

In the gallery of the second floor is what may, 
perhaps, be taken as the supreme picture of the Middle 
Ages; the famous n/ifonn which Duccio di Buoninsegna 
painted for the high altar of the Duomo. "It was 
the most beautiful picture that was ever seen or made," 
wrote the coniemporary chronicler, Andrea Dei. " It 
cost more than three thousand golden florins, and Duccio 
the painter laboured many years in doing it." Docu- 
mentary evidence shows that he took less than thi 
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mediaeval art, we may rememt 
painted his eariier works and 
upon his frescoes in the Are 
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his Inferno and hailing with lietce exultation the advent 
of a political Messiah in the person of Henry of Luxem- 
burg. A public holiday was proclaimed when it was 
completed. With ringing of bells from churches and 
palaces, the musicians of the Signorla marching in front 
with trumpets, drums and tambourines, the picture was 
solemnly carried in triumph from the painter's workshop 
through the Via di Stalloreggi, along the Via di Cilta, 
then down and round the Campo, and up again to its 
place in the Duomo. "On the day that it was carried 
to the Duomo," writes an anonymous chronicler who 
was probably present, "the shops were shut; and the 
Bishop hade that a goodly and devout company of priests 
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and friars should go tQ liolemn procession, accomjianied 
by the Signori Novc and all the officers of ihe CommuDC 
and all the people i all the most worthy followed close 
upon the picture, according to their degree, with lights 
burning in their hands; and then behind them came the 
women and children, with great devotion. And they 
accompanied the said picture as far as the Duomo, 
making procession round the Campo as is the use, all 
the bells sounding joyously for the devotion of so noble a 
picture as is this. And all that day they olTered up 
prayers, with great alms to the poor, praying God and 
His Mother who is our advocate, that He may defend us 
in His infinite mercy from all adversity and all evil, and 
that He may keep us from the hands of traitors and 

In those days, as already remarked, the high aliar 
stood under the cupola, and the picture was painted on 
both sides. They have been separated and otherwise 
mutilated ; several smaller scenes have disappeared, and 
the whole has suffered from neglect and from restoration ; 
but still, rich with gold and the bright colours that the 
sumptuous Sienese loved, it remains a supreme manifesta> 
tion of the soul of mediaeval faith. In the great central 
panel is the vision of the immaculate Virgin Mother — 
/en and Earth — with her Divine Babe, " a 
\ joy in the eyes of all the other saints," as 
while Angels, "each distinct in splendour 
and m art," their brows decked with such jewels as the 
seer of Patmos saw in the New Jerusalem of his revelation, 
cluster round her throne, bearing the mystical wands that 
end in the symbol of the Blessed Trinity. The Prince of 
the Apostles, the two Johns, the rirgin martyrs Agnes 
and Catherine, stand in contemplation, while at their 
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and fiiars thould go in st 
by the Signon Nove and a 
and all the people ; all the most worthy followed close 
upon the picture, according to their degree, with lightt 
burning in their handi; and then behind them came the 
women and children, with great devotion. And they 
accompanied the aajd picture as far as the Duomo, 
making proceision round the Campo a« Is the uae, all 
the bells sounding joyously for (he devotion of so noble a 
picture as is this. And all that day they offered up 
prayers, with great alms to the poor, praying God and 
His Mother who ii our advocate, that He may defend us 
in His inlimtc mercy from all adversity and all evil, and 
that He may keep ui from the hands of traitors and 
enemies of Siena."' 

In those days, ai already remarked, the high altar 
stood under the cupola, and the picture was painted on 
both sides. They have been separated and otherwise 
mutilated ; several smaller scenes have disappeared, and 
the whole has suffered from neglect and from restoration ; 
but still, rich with gold and the bright colours that the 
sumptuous Sienese loved. It remains a supreme manifesta- 
tion of the soul of mediaeval faith. In the great central 
panel is the vision of the immaculate Virgin Mother — 
Queen of Heaven and Earth— with her Divine Babe, " a 
beauty that was joy in the eyes of all the other saints," a« 
Dance has it ; while Angels, "each distinct in splendour 
and in art," their brows decked with such jewels as the 
seer of Patmoa aaw in the New Jerusalem of his revelation, 
cluster round her throne, bearing the mysrica! wands that 
end in the symbol of the Blessed Trinity. The Prince of 
the Apostles, the two Johns, the virgin martyrs Agnes 
and Catherine, stand in contemplation, while at their 
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Queen's feet kneel Sieoa's samtcd patroDs : Creacentius 
and Victor, Savinus and Ansanua. And their prayer is 
the painter's own, that he has inscribed upon the base of 
the throne i " Holy Mother of God, be Thou the cause 
of rest to Siena, be life to Duccio because he has painted 
Thee thus." The original back of this p:nnel repreBcnis 
the Passion of Christ in twenty-six scenes, from the entry 
into Jerusalem to the Noli me langtre and the appeiiring 
to the two on the way to Emmaus. There are, further, 
eighteen separate scenes of different shapes and sizes, 
originally forming part of the whole (including (he 
gradiaa, back and front), of different episodes from the 
lives of Christ and the Madonna, No more [wrfcct 
illustration of these sacred histories, from the potnl of 
view of mediaeval tradition, has ever been painted. 
Duccio anticipates Raphael, in that side of his achieve- 
ment in which the great master of Urbino, by the illustra- 
tion that (with his followers) he supplied to religious 
history and legend, "has given an Hellenic garb to the 
Hebraic universe," ' But he is almost untouched by the 
Dew spirit that was manlfesdng itself in Giotto's panels 
and frescoes. "Duccio," says Mr Bereoaon, "properly 
regarded, is the last of the great artists of antiquity, in 
contrast to Giotto, who was the first of the moderns." - 
There are also in this gallery : St Paul enthroned, his 
conversion and martyrdom being seen in the background, 
by Beccafumi ; St Jerome, by Giovanni di Paolo j the 
legend of the Finding of the Cross by St Helena and its 
recovery from the Persians by Heraclius, by Pietro 
Lorenzetti ; four Saints (6g, 70, 72, 73} by Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti; a predella by Matteo di Giovanni; the 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin (63), an admirable picture 
by Pietro Lorenzetti, signed and dated 1342: a Madonna 
and Child with Saints (64), by Maiieo di Giovanni : St 

' Berenson, Colral Italian Pa'miiri, p. 117. 
■' 0/- "■'■-?■ 4' ("")■ 
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(62),byGio 



ilralirg the Credo, 
by Taddco di Bartolo; 
a qa;iint Madonna 
/iiclanit, with Angel 
Musicians {59), by 
Gregorio da Siena, of 
,3.5. H«= .!«, f. 
prcBcrvei) the epiBCOpal 
ring of Piufi II. In 
the further portion of 
the hail are embroi- 
dered vestments and 
other articles of church 
furniture. A door at 



the 



STEPS BESIDE THE BAPTISTERY 



facade was begun in 
the design of Giai 



inilniihed. 
the birth of a 



facade. A 



country round. 

Under the Dt 
the east \s the Baptistery, 
San Giovanni di Siena, 
a construction of the 
same epoch ai the 
Cathedral itself. The 
odilled in 1381 from 
10 del Pellicciaio, but 
front of the 



On the pavement 

three acencB in gniffila representing 
child, the sacrament of Bapl" 




The Library of the Duomo 



ing before him, but who 
Pope had paised a*ay, 
has pleased God," wro 



reality newer landed until the 
3 faded a heroic dream. " U 
the Senator of Rome, Guido 
di UarJo ficcoloniini, to the Slgnoria of Siena, on 
August I jth, " this night, at the third hour, to call to 
Himself the blessed soul of the happy memory of Pope 
Pius. It is a little comolation to us in so great a loss 
that, being mortal like other men, he has died the most 
gloriouB Pontiff that for a very long time has «<it in that 



In spite of the express stipulation in the contract that 
Pinturicchio "shall be bound to make all the designs of 
the histories with his own hand, in caitoons and on the 
walls, and to paint all the heads of the figures in fresco 
with his own hand," Vasari declares that the designs and 
cartoons for all the icenea were drawn by Raphael, then 
a youth. This view, though once scouted by serious 
historians of Italian art, is winning ground again in a 
modified form — at least so far as the first and lifth, the 
journey to Basle, and the meeting of the Caesar with 
Leonora, are concerned, for both of which there exist 
what seem to be authentic drawings Cram Raphael's hand 
at Florence and Peiugia respectively.^ The mythological 
and allegorical devices on the ceiling, the arabesques and 
grotesques in the pilasters between the histories with the 
six times repealed twin cherubs supporting the arms of 
the Piccolomini, are by Matteo Balducci and other 
pupils and assistants of Pinturicchio. The famous marble 
group of the Three Graces, one of the first antiques to 
be worshipped in the days of the Renaissance, was 
brought hither by the Cardinal Francesco ; from it 
Raphael made his first studies of ancient sculpture. Here, 
too, are several superb choir books, with miniatures by 

' See Mhc. Sli,rUil Srnar, iv. 7-8. 

■ The qucilion ii well diinii'etl in Mill E. March Phillipps' 
monograph on Pintucicchio, pp. 116-1I] 
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In the Footsteps of St Catherine 



■ai»c and reverence of God, and of His 



, and of all the Saints of 
ilion of the Holy 
and of the People 



God, and to the hoi 



of the City of Siena, and to t „ 
to the increase of the Spedale of Madonna Holy Mary 
Virgin of Siena, which \t placed in front of the chief 
church of the laid City, and of the Rector and Brothers 
of the Chapter of the said Spedale, and to the recreation 
of the sick and poor and foundlings of the said Spedale." 
Thus open the Statotej of 1305 of the famous Spedale 
of Siena, the united hospitals of Santa Maria della Scala. 
The buildings occupy the whole side of the Piazza del 
Duomo opposite the facade. According to the iegends, 
the Spedale was founded at the end of the ninth century 
by a cobbler named Sorore, who began by lodging 
pilgrims who passed through Siena on their way to Rome, 
and mending their shoes, then nursing those of their 
number who fell sick by the way, and ended by 
founding a sort of order or company of men — the " Frati 
Ospitalieri" — to carry on his work. Thus began the 
hospital for the lick ; while a dream of a devout woman, 
who saw upon this spot a ladder reaching up to Hearen, 
and little children passing up it into the arms of the 
Blessed Virgiti, caused a home for foundlings to be united 
18+ 



Ibe Spedale 



to it. Modern writers, however, quegtion the existence 
of the Beaio Sorore, and assign the foundation of the 
Spedale to the ejeventh century.' fie that as it may, 
throughout the whole course of Sienese history the 
Spedale has a aublime record of devotion and charity, 
especially in those terrible epochs — thai recurred again 
and ag^iin at inierTals — when the pestilence and black 
death devastated Siena. Its revenues were largely in- 
creased by donations from the Bishops, by papal com- 
mutations of vows, and by bequests from victims of the 
pestilence who, having lost their natural heirs, bequeathed 
all that they had to the institution. The order of the 
" Frati Oapitalieri " was reformed in the thirteenth, and 
lasted on till the end of the sixteenth century. The 
Rector of the Spedale, in the days of the Republic, 
had the right of sitting in the Consistory with the 
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the Florentine inethodg, but ii not fully equipped wiUi 
FlorcDtine science ; the nude figure which we see in 
the foreground of the second frcBCo tb a striking innovation 
in a Sieneae picture, but it will not stand the comparison 
— which it incTitahly incites — with the naked youths in 
Masaccio's famous scene of St Peier baptising ill the 
Carmine of Florence. The two frescoes on either side 
of the window are unimportant. Then, on the left wall, 
is another by Domenico di Bartolo (1443), fairly well 
preserved, representing the granting of privileges to the 
Spedale, in the person of its Rector, by Celesiine III, j 
a iDLigniticent young Sienese gentleman in ihe costume of 
the fifteenth century stands in the cenire of the picture. 
The next fresco, the entry into the Spedale and a lady 
of Siena taking the robeof theorder, isby Priamodi Pietro 
della Quercia, the brother of the more famous Giacomo ; 
it is somewhat in the style of Domenico, but with more 
than his uncouthness and falling a long way below his 
excellence. Following thai, by Domenico di Banolo, 
badiy preserved, is the increase of the buildings of the 
Spedale with alms given by the Bishop, the group of 
horsemen approaching, and nearly riding down the 
builder, being presuniably fresh benefactors inspired by 
the episcopal example. The fresco over the door on 
' ■" s fay Vecchietia and represents the " Scala del 



1 of the dev 



1 which 



Paradiai 

the little deserted 1 

ladder 10 be received into the ; 

of God. 

There are other frescoes of less 
parts of the Spedale. In the roo 
entrance is a fresco by Beccafumi, 
painted in 1511, representing the 
and Anne. The Infirmary of Sac 
portant frescoes by Vecchietta, and 
tabernacle) the "Madonna of Mercy," by Domenico 
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The Spedale 
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di fiHrtolo. In the Infirmary of Sar 
Sorore " Is likewiee ascribed ti " 
Infirmary of San Galgana is a CruciUxion 
di Bartolo. The church of the Spedal 
to the Madonna of the Annunciation, waa 
fifteenth century. The bronze Christ ov 
altar is by Vecchietta ; the organ ia Gsid n 
designed by Peruzzi. 

In the vault! under the Spedale arc the meeting -pi aces 
of several devout con fraternities, which are eaid to trace 
their origin from the first Sienese Christians, tiie converts 
of St Ansanus, who met in secret on this spot in the 
days of the Roman persecutions, You enter by the last 
door in the Piazza. The chapel of Santa Maria aotto le 
Volte dello Spedale, now sometimes called Santa Caterina 
delle Noiii, was the oratory of the "Diiciplinati of the 
Virgin Mary of the Spedale." St Catherine was inti- 
mately associated with this confraternity, which was 
conspicuous for its active worlts of charity, and lo which 
a number of her disciples belonged. One of her latest 
letters was written from Rome to the Prior and 
Brothers of the Company.' It was whilst praying here 
in 1380 that Stefano Maconi heard a voice in his heart 
telling him that Catherine waa dying, and he at once 
hastened to Rome to receive her last injunctions. In a 
little cell, adjoining the oratory, St Catherine passed long 
hours in prayer, and from it she assisted at the offices of 
the Discipiinati. Here is still shown the hard bed of 
stone upon which she alept, in the intervals of tending 
the sick at the hospital. In a room beyond, belonging 
to the confraternity of St Catherine, are some pictures ; 
a Madonna and Child with Saints by Taddeo di Bartolo, 
and four small paintings, much restored, in the manner 
of Girolamo del Pacchia. One of the latter represents 
the members of the confraternity dressed as you may still 
■ Letlrr jii. 
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tte them at the door of St Caihenne'u houee on the day 
of herf»ta. Before reaching the oratory, another flight of 
Heps CO the left leads down to the meeting -pi ace of the 
Confraternity of the Madonna. Here are a number of 
pictures, including a Holy Family by Bazzi; St Catherine 
leading Pope Gregory back to Rome (though, as a matter 
of fact, ahe was present only in spirit) by fienvenuto di 
Giovanni; a Madonna and Child with Saints by Sana 
di Pictro. Hung very high up are two small triptychs 
— the one representing the Crucilixion, Plagellation, 
Entombment — the other the Blessed Virgin with the 
two Catherines and other Saints. Mr Berenson ascribes 
them to Duccio and Fungai respectively. Beyond is 
the chapel of the confraternity, wiih remains offteacocs 
by some pupil of Ambrogio Lorenzctii. 

San Bernardino commenced his religious life as a 
member of this confraternity of Our Lady's Discip- 
linitt. When the pestilence broke out anew in I4OO, 
and the Spedale was overwhelmed with the sick and 
the dying, Bernardino collected a band of young men 
to aid the Rector in hia task, and devoted himself to the 
plague- stricken for four months, while his cousin, Tobia, 
attended to the women. 

From Che back of the Spedale the Via di Vallc PiaCta 
leads CO the little church of San Sebastiano, ihe oratory 
of the Contrada della Selva. Its interior is in the form 
of a Greek cross. It was built by Girdamo di 
Domenico Ponsi, at the end of the fifteenth century, and 
its sacristy contains Madonnas by Matteo di Giovanni 
and Benvenuto. The adjoining convent, originally of the 
Gesuate, has lince 1818 k-en the Foundling Hospiul— 
Ospido del Getlalelli. 

From the Via di Valle Piatu the steep Via del 
CoBtone winds down the side of the hill upon which 
[he Duomo and Spedale stand, to the Fontebranda. 
Let us take this way into the valley— for we shall be 



I 



Fontebranda 

treading in the stepi of St Catherine. Here, in her 
sixth year, she waa returning with her brother from a 
Tuit to their sitter Bonavencura, whose huGband had a 







FONTEBRANDA 

r the Tower of St AnaanuB, and had reached 

g at which the great red brick maas of Sao 

) first becomes fully visible— rising up grandly 

on the brow of the opposite hill, over the humble valley 

of the tanners and dyers. A shrine and a faded freico 
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OD the left ;it the corner still mark the spot of her lint 
vision. "She saw in the air, above the church of the 
Friars Preachers of Siena, our Saviour seated on a 
wondrous throne, robed as Sovereign Pontiff, accom- 
panied by the Holy Apostles. He gnzed lovingly and 
imilingly upon her, and with His holy hand making 
the sign towards her of the most holy Cross, He blessed 
her." 1 

At the foot of the hill is the famous Fontebranda, 
with its colonnade of three arches and its four lions' 
heads. Although the lirst certain mention of it is in 
a document of 1081, and in its present form it only 
dales from the middle of the thirteenth century, the 
fountain has been famous throughout Tuscany from time 
immemorial. Foasibly, when Siena was the Roman 
colony of the Sena Julia, the soldiery of the legions 
drank from its waters ; before them, the fair-haired 
Senonian Gauls — if we accept that form of the legend 
of the foundation of the city — may have lingered a 
moment by it as they followed Brennus in his march to 
Rome. It hardly needs the adventitious fame that has 
accrued to it from the supposition — stated as a fact by 
the earliest commentators, but at present generally re- 
jected by scholars — that it is the Fonte Branda recorded 
by Dante in the thirtieth canto of the Inferno, for whose 
waters, even to cool the burning thirst of Hell's foulest 
circle. Maestro Adamo would not have given the sight 
of his aristocratic seducers sharing his agony. There 
is 3 curious tradition that certain streets of Siena were — 
or possibly still are — infested by were-wolves, who rush 
through the city at night, and throw themselves into 
Fontebranda to recover human form,' Be that as it 
may, Fontebranda gives its name to the whole of the 
picturesque district — " il Rione di Fontebranda " — below 
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the two hills upon which the Duomo and San Do- 
mcnico reapcciively stand. The valley is still, as in 
St Catherine's days, the haunt of the tanners and the 
dyers, and redolent of that peculiar odour of the curing 
of hides that ever after haunts the lover of Siena. 

The steep Via Beaincaaa — once the Via de' Tiniori— 
leads up from Fontcbranda into the town. It is the 
headquarters of the most typical and vivacious of the 
Sieneoe comrade — the " Nobile Conirada dell'Oca." 
A few houses up the street, on the left, is a graceful 
building in the style of the early ReDaissance, which now 
occupies the site of the house of Giacomo Benincasa : 
the Oratorio di Santa Cater'ina in Fontcbranda. " Many 
from beyond the mountains," so runs an entry in the 
Libra dci decrcli di Conchloro, at the time when 
Catherine's canonisation was in progress at Rome, 
" French, Venetians, Romans and of other nations who 
have come Id your city, have with great diligence asked 
for the house where dwelt in your city the blessed 
Catherine of Siena ; and they have gone to it with 
great reverence and devotion, kneeling down in many 
places and kissing the walls and the door, saying with 
many tears : Here she stood and touched, that precious 
vessel and gift of God, blessed Catherine of Siena, who 
in her life did so many miracles. And many have 
wondered that the Commune of Siena in that place has 
not made some temple to the praise of God and honour 
of that Spouse of Christ." ' The house had passed 
through many hands since the death of St Catherine 
(who, during the latter part of her life, lived with her 
mother in another house in the present Via Romana), 
and was then in a ruinous condition, as the document just 
quoted goes on to state. But in 1 464 the inhabitants of 
the Costa Fontehranda petitioned the Signoria to buy 
the house, offering themselves to pay al! the rest of the 
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It of the chapel or 



s which they ai 

well adorned, thai it will be to the honour 
of God and St Catherine of Siena and of your Magni< 
ficent Slgnory, and the consolation of all your city." 
The oratory wae begun in the wme year and finished in 
I473, after several appeals from the Esecutori di Gabella 
to the Sigooria for aid in money. lo one of these, 
they remind the Signoria that "it pertains to the 
Republic to study that spiritual devotions and divine 
temples should increase in the city ; especially in yours, 
because of the celestial gift of the sweetest liberty which 
we enjoy among very few cities in the world." And 
in another they set forth that, with the aid of their 
Magnificent Lordships, the oratory has been built, 
" which has been a thing very devout and honourable, 
especially by reason of the great concourse of citizens 
and strangers who go there oti the days of her feast " ; 
but that they need some more things to make it complete 
— such as a picture for the altar, candlesticks, an image 
of the Saint in high relief, and a sacristy — for which they 
want three hundred gold florins.' 

The lower chapel— now the church of the Contrada — 
is the one referred to in these documents, the upper 
oratories being the result of later acts of devotion. It ii 
uncertain who was the architect ; a certain Francesco di 
Duccio del Guasta, as well as Antonio Federighi and 
other masters, seetns to have had a hand in It. Over 
the door is a relief of St Catherine with Angels — an 
unworthy work by Urbano da Cor ton a — and on the 
facade are the four shields : the Libcrlai and the bali.ana 
between the Lion of the People and the Goose of the 
Contrada. The church was the workshop of Giaeomo 
Benincasa and his sons. Over the altar is a statue in 
coloured wood of their glorious daughter and sister, by 

' DmumrHli, II. pp. jj5, 3J9 ; Ntmi tlmmntli, p. l|9. 
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Neroccio. The five freacoed pulfi abnve and the scene of 
the reception oi the Stigmatj are probably by Girolamo del 
Pacchia. On the right wall are two admirable frescoes 
by Girolanio who, like all true Sieneae, was never so 
truly inspired as when painting Catherine, In the first, 
she is saving two Dominican friars from a band of 
robbers by her intercession. In the second, she is visit- 
ing the convent of Santa Agnese of Montepulciano, and 
when she Btoojia to kisa the foot of the dead virgin it 
moves itself to meet her lips, while "a very white manna 
falling like heavenly dew " descends upon her. Here 
the painter has combined two different legends about her 
visits to Montepulciano, The two girls kneeling on 
the left are Catherine's two nieces (Lisa's daughters) 
whom she placed in the convent ; the young man in the 
foreground is apparently Neri di Landoccio. On the 
left wall we see her raising up Mesaer Matteo di Cenni, 
Che Rector of the Casa della Misericordia, "a notable 
servant of God and very devout to this Virgin," when 
he lay dying of the pestilence ; her figure is full of 
wonderiiil dignity and sweetness. This also is by 
Girolamo del Pacchia. The fresco representing the 
Saint at Florence, assailed by the Ciompi, is by Ventura 
Salimbeni. 

We go up the stairs — which, without unduly stretch- 
ing a point, wc may surely imagine to be those up which 
Monoa Lapa saw her little daughter ascending without 
touching the ground. On the left, we enter a small 
oratory, which was one of the rooms of the Benincasa 
family — -probably that in which they look their meals 
together. The frescoes, by the modern Sienese painter, 
Alessandro Francbi, represent legendary scenes of 
Catherine's childhood and life in the family, and her 
earliest visions before her public life began. They are 
at least unpretentious and devout in sentiment, and the 
one io which the worthy dyer finds his daughter at 
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prayer, with the mystical dove hovering over her head, 
is decidedly pretty. The picture over the attar, of her 
receiving the Stigmata, is perhaps hy Girolamo di Ben- 
venuto. The little cell beyond is the chamber which 
was made over to her as her own, when her father wai 
convinced that she was following a supernatural call. 
Under the wooden covering of the floor is the very 
pavement upon which her feel irode, and, shown beneath 
bars and glass, is the hard pillow of bricks upon which 
her head rested when she slept. Out of the little window 
above it, she gave food to the poor — for these rooms 
are practically on a levi;l with the upper street. In a 
glass case certain relics of here are preserved ; her scent- 
bolllc for the sick ; the lantern which she carried when 
the visited the plague-stricken or went to the hospital 
after dark; the handle of the slick with which she 
walked — the stick wc see sometimes in her pictures j 
her veil and a piece of her hair - shirt ; and the 
covering in which her head was brought from Rome 

At the head of the stairs, on the right, is the door 
opening out upoti the little side street that runs oif from 
the steep Costa Sant' Antonio, by which the house is 
more usually entered. It hears the inscription "The 
house of Catherine, the Spbuse of Christ," and when we 
mount up into the little court and loggia, we may read 
another hard saying on our left : " Living, 1 beheld Him 
whom I loved." The design of the court and loggia 
is ascribed to Baldasaare Peruzzt. Here are iwo 
oratories. The first — which is said to have been Monna 
Lapa's kitchen — is now somewhat gorgeously decorated 
in the style of the Renaissance ; the ceiling and pave- 
ment (which latter is kept covered) belong to the end 
of the sixteenth century. Over the alur, the picture 
representing the reception of the Stigmata — which we 
find repealed in one form or another in each of these 
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chapcia — ii by Fuogai. The pictures — with fine Re- 
naissance pilasters between *— dale from the latier part ol 
the sixteenth century onwards, and lepreseni scenes from 
St Catherine'* Ufe. with other Saints and Bcati of Siena, 
to contrast with those in the lower oratory, they are 
largely concerned with her later life and with her public 
actions; her saving the souls of the tortured felons j her 
freeing a woman from ao evil apiril (by Pietro Sorri) i 
her ;;ersuading the Roman People lo submit lo Pope 
Urban ( by Alessandro Casoiani ) ; and her inducing 
Gregory to return to Rome. The more artisiicjlly 
itnportant of the series are her myitical marriage with 
Christ, by Arcangiolo Salimbeni, and her canonisation 
by Pope Pius II. [with the Blessed Bernardo and the 
Blessed Nera of the Tolomei below), by Francesco 
Vaoni, The second oratory — the Ora/aria dd Cracifiiia 
— -was built in the sixteenth century on the site ot the 
garden of the family. Over the akar is the sacred 
Crucifix from Santa CristJna at Pisa — a painting ascribed 
lo Giunta Pisano — praying before which, on the Fourth 
Sunday in Lent, 1375, in that little church on the banks 
of the Arno, Cathctine is said, like Francis of Assisi, to 
to have received in her fleih the ultima ligUlo. " I saw," 
she told Frate Raimondo. "our Crucified Lord coming 
down upon mc surrounded by a great light. Thereat by 
the force of my spirit, that desired to go forth and meet 
its Creator, my body was constrained to rise. Then 
from the marks of His most sacred wounds 1 saw descend 
upon me five bloody rays, which were directed towards 
the hands, the feet and the heart of my body. Where- 
fore, knowing the mystery, I cried out suddenly, ' Ah, 
my Lord God, I beseech you, let not these wounds 
appear outwardly in my body ; It Is enough for me to 
have them internally.' Then whilst I was yet speaking, 
before those rays reached me, thdr blood-red colour 
changed to a marrelloua brightness, and in the semblance 
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of pure light they came (o the fiie parts of my body, to 
wit, the hands, the feet, and the heart," ' 

In the Via Beninca^a lo the right of the door of the 
church — over which is a bust of Catherine by Giacomo 
Cozzarclli, who is said to have designed the loggia — are 
the rooms belonging to the "Nobile Contra da dell' Oca." 
In the Sala delle Aduaanze, you may see the trophies 
that their fani'mi, or jockcye, have won in the race for 
the Palio. 

The Contrada should be visited on the Sunday after 
the feast of Santa Caterira. The whole Via Benincasa 
ii decorated — ammalala, as they say in Siena— with 
bunting, with the flags of iheir own and the allied con- 
trade, with brackets to hold lights and with white 
wooden ^eesc in every form of flight or rest, but always 
combined with a green perch and a red bracket to give 
the lulian iricolour which is also the divisa of the 
Contrada, The corners of the streets that lead into the 
Via Denincaaa are guarded by larger wooden geese of 
this type, set upon the walls of the houses, while at the 
bottom of the street, at the church, the way is closed 
by a temporary tabernacle and altar. From earliest 
morning. Mass is offered up unceasingly in the three 
oratories, while thi: Jigurino (ihe gaily decked repre- 
sentative of the Contraida) and the alficn, waving their 
banners and preceded by a band, march through the 
city, to pay honour in this fashion to the houses of their 
friends and the headquarters of the allied contrade. 
All through the day the throng moves unceasingly 
through the street and the sacred house, until in \he 
evening there is the procession. Starting from the 
parish church of Sant' Antonio, it makes its way down 
the steep, densely packed Via Benincasa. Following 
the band, comes 0\c Jigurlne ; then a long train of little 
children dressed as saints and angels — foremost among 
^ Lr^tnJay pp. 105, 106. 
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them being a group of three, a little boy, a little girl, 
and an elder girl, representing the Sposaliiio of Caterina 
with the divine Bambino under the patronage oF the 
Madonna. The brothers of the Company of St 
Catherine follow, bearing the silver bust of their 
patroness, with the priest of the Contrada. The end 
of the proceuion is brought up by the picturesque young 
Ancients, wavitig and tossing up ihcir banners in the 
approved Sienese Tashion, until all the steep, crowded 
Via Beninca»a seems a whirling mass of colour. 

And St Catherine's power of healing factions in her 
native city has not yet ceased. In this present year of 
grace, 1901, on the day in which the popolani of the 
i)cA celebrated the feaat of their glorious patroness, there 
wan a solemn reconciliation between them and the rival 
Contrada of the Torre, the healing of the famous feud 
of many yrars' standing. I am writing too soon after the 
event to know whether the peace has proved durable ! 

Upon the hili above Fontebranda rites the great red 
brick church of San Domenico — -after the Duomo the 
most important Gothic ecclesiaBtical building in Siena. 
It dates almoit from the very beginning of the Dominican 
order, being begun shortly after 1 Zio, though not 
Unished until the middle of the fifteenth century, St 
Dominic himself may be said to have presided over its 
beginning, and the Angelical Doctor has walked in the 
cloisters where once the convent was. The soaring 
Campanile was raised in 1 340. Though considerably 
altered — in the sixteenth century it was used as a fortress 
from which the Spanish soldiery might command the 
city— it is always the same building that St Calheiine 
knew, and that is so intimately connected with the events 
of her life J presumably there are few buildings in Italy 
so quick with the living spirit of one woman. Her 
beloved Dominicans, alas, are here no longer ; the con- 
vent was suppressed by the French invaders at the 
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The black monks have 
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, has been tranaiormed 
cavalry of modern Italy. 

The interior hao been completely restored, but its original 
ausieie simplicity ib still preserved. The picture over the 
third altar on tlie right in the nave, representing the Assaa- 
of St Peter Martyr, and painted by Arcangiolo 
'ni in i 579, ia one of the moat meritorious works 
f the later school of Sienesc painters. Over the last 
Itir on the right thi' altar-piece is formed of three 
1 pictures by different artists and without the 
slightest connection with each other, save that they were 
all painted in the latter part of the fifteenth century ; the 
Nativity of the Saviotir is by Francesco di Giorgio, one 
of hia best works, showing a curious imitation of Luca 
Signorelli in the adoring Angels and shepherds ; above, 
the Picta with Angels, St Michael and the Magdalene, 
is by Matteo di Giovanni ; the jireiiella — representing 
St Catherine's visions, the Martyrdom of St Sebastian, 
the Massacre of the Innocents, St Dominic preaching, 
St Mary of Egypt- — ia ascribed to Fungai. Over the 
high altar the beauiiful marble Ciborium, with the risen 
Christ above and the four Evangelists below, ia the work 
of one of the chief Florentine sculptors of the latter half 
of the Quattrocento, Benedetto da Maiano. The two 
marble Angels, kneeling on either side of the altar, are 
also his. There is a fine view of the Duomo from the 
back of the choir. In the second chapel, to the left of 
the choir, is one of 'he lovelieat and moat characteristic 
of the Sienese school — the "Santa Barbara" 
painted by Matteo di Giovanni in 1479, The Virgin 
Martyr of the Tower sits enthroned, in robes gorgeous 
with gold and embroidery, accompanied by St Mary 



San DomentcQ 

Magdalene and St Catherine of the Wheel* i two Angels 
crown her, two more make melody behind her throne. 
The faces of the three women- — particularly the golden- 
haired maidens, Catherine and Barbara — are full of pensive 
Bweetness ; tliey have dreamed among the lilies all day and 
all night of love, such pn»sionlcE9 love aa that of which 
the rua Nuova tells, while the faction iighis have 
gplashed Siena's streets with blood, and in her palace 
chambers the things have been done of which her 
novelists speak. And, surely, when the Angels ting to 
their lutes or viols, it will be no hymn, but some such 
amorous canzone as that with which Casella refreshed 
Dante's soul on tlie shores of Purgatory. The lunette 
above represents the Adoration of the Magi, and was 
eRpecially stipulated for by the worthy bakers who gave 
Mattea the commission. The bright picture opposite 
shnwa a trace of the influence of Benozzo Gozzoli ; it 
represents the Madonna and Child with Saints and 
Angels, with the Pieta and four Angels in the lunette, 
and was painted by Benvenuto di Giov.mni in 1483. 
la the chapel beyond there is another Matteo dj 
Giovanni: the Madonna and Child with Angels, Si 
Jerome and the Baptist, in three divisions, with a rocky 
landscape background, damaged and ne):iected. In the 
chapel on the right of the choir, the Madonna of the 
Rosary — or rather the Deity with Saints, surrounding 
an old votive picture of the Madonna— is by Bazzi, the 
predella of the fifteen mysteries being by one of his 
pupils. The second chapel on (he right belonged to 
the " German Nation " of the University of Siena, and 
is full of tombstones of noble young German students, 
who came to the famous Studio to acquire wisdom, and 
found a grave. One epitaph begins, Svevia me genuil, 
Seniit rapuire nd asia. The chapel has the pathos that 
inevitably clings to the thought of hopes cut short, of 
untimely death in a foreign land. 
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It is oot for these things that we viiit Sa 
to-day, but for the glorious chapel of tit Cacheciae. 
Over it we read another of those hard sayings chat sum 
up, mysiicaliy, the story of her inner life : " This chapel 
holds the head of Catherine. Dost thou seek her heart? 
Nay, that Chfisi bears inclosed in His breast." The 
shrice itself, over the altar, which contains this sacred 
relic— sacred, surely, to all lovers of the noblest things in 
the literature of mysticism no less than to Roman 
Catholics — is a work of the third quarter of the fifteenth 
century, and is probably by Giovanni di StefaDO. The 
frescoTB on either side of it — representing the Svenimenio, 
St Catherine fainting into the arms of her two attendant 
nuns, Alessia and Francesca, overcome by the glory 
of the vision of her celestial Bridegroom, and St 
Catherine miraculously fed with the Food of Angels 
in the Sacred Host — are by Bazzi, and were painted 
in 1526. Hardly elsewhere (save, perhaps, in the St 
Sebastian of the UHizi painted in the previous year) has 
the wayward painter of Vercelli touched such a height 
of inspiration ; in conception and execution alike, they 
are among the supreme triumphs of Italian art. The 
fresco on the left — representing the execution of Niccolo 
di Toldo, St Catherine ecstatically following the upward 
flight of the soul she has saved— is also Bazzi's, but leM 
excellent. Ic is overcrowded and badly composed, 
cardesaly executed in parts ; the brawny figure and 
bearded head of the victim hardly suggest the delicate 
young nobleman, the agnello of the Leggcnda rninore 
whose blood has been unjusdy shed ; ' but nothing could 
be more beautiful than the kneeling figure of the Saint 
herself. The beautiful pilasters between the frescoes, 
and the Angels and Prophets under the arch, are like- 
wise Bazzi's. Bazzi left the work unlinishecl, and 
some fitly years after his death Francesco Vanni took 
' Sec pp. 48-50. 
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li (who, of coufK, will not be 
i VaoDi, Catherine's contem- 

■ picture on the right, painted 
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con Fused with Andrea 
porary and friend) is t 

in nil coioute, where she is seen libtrating a possessed 
woman from a demon ; by him, too, are the figures 
of her two lirst biographers, the Blessed Raimondo 
da Capua and Frate Tommaso Nacci Caffarini, the 
authors of the Ltggrnda and the Le^genda m'more re- 
spectively. Beaultful as the shrine is — ^and it would 
have been perfect in its harmony had only Bazzi com- 
pleted the decorations — it ia imposaible at times not lo 
feel that there is something more melodramatic in its 
treatment than quite accords with the simpler spirit of 
the dyer's daughter of Fontebranda. The gr^lo work 
in coloured maihle on the pavement represents Aescu- 
Upius among wild beasts. It is doubtful whether this 
is connected with the f^ct that several physicians of the 
fienzi family were buried in the chapel, or a part of the 
decorations in honour of the Saint. 

San Domenico should be visited on the day of St 
Catherine's Feait, which in Siena is kept on April 39th, 
The nave is hung with the bright banners of the 
comrade 1 Mass after Mass is oFcred up without inter- 
mission throughout the morning at the shrine, while 
crowds of the devout humbly and silently approach the 
altar, to he fed with that Bread of the Angels, " which," 
says the collect for that day, " sustained even the temporal 
life of the blessed Virgin Catherine." The curtain is 
raised, and behind the gilded bars of the shrine the pale, 
strange face appears, its features still recognisable. The 
altar hiaies with candles and glares with artiliciai lilies, 
while natural flowers, lilies of the valley and white roses 
— more fitting tribute to her who so loved the simple 
flowers of the field — are offered up at the chapel rails, 
:his sudden adrent of reality, Bazzi's beautiful 
a |wils. 
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In the sacristy, on this day, arc shown certain other 
relicB — her discipline ; her portable altar-sione ; the 
lacramenial cloths which she made for it wilh her own 
hards ! the bull from Pope Gregory at Avignoo granting 
her the dispensation to have Maes upon it wherever she 
wenti and one of her fingers. The latter relic is — 
somewhat unfittingly — -carried in procession through the 
church at sunset. The sacrisiy contains a banner painted 
with the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin by Bazzi. 

The chapel on the right of the entrance, the Cappella 
delle Volte, over which is a large painted Cmcifix of the 
fifteenth century, was not aeparaied from the reit of the 
church in the days of St Catherine, as it is now. It was 
the chape] in which she habitually prayed, and by one of 
its pillars she knelt always, to hear Mass in the church 
below. Here her visions came to her, here had she 
those strange mystical revelations of the Divine Word. 
" Disposing wondrous ascensions in her heart, Catherine 
went up these steps, to pray in the chapel to Christ her 
Spouse." Thus runs the writing over the original steps, 
piously preserved and guarded by bars, on the left, by 
-which Catherine mounted into the cell of mystery; not 
those modern ones by which we now go up into the 
little chapel that witnessed this wondrous union of a 
woman's mind and heart with the supra sen li hie. 

It is somewhat bare to-day, painfully coated with 
modern paint and whitewash. It is hung with paintings 
representing scenes from her life and death, of little 
»a]ue from an artistic point of view, though one— that of 
her walking with her Master and Spouse — has a certain 
pathos and sweetness. Two narrow pictures over the 
entrance — representing her giTing the cross of her rosary, 
and clothing the Divine Beggar with her robe — are 
earlier and better than the larger canvasses. But over 
the altar is a priceless treasure, the famous portrait of 
het by her fneod and correspondent Andrea di Vanni, 
So6 
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perhaps painted in her life-time and in aoy case her 
authentic likeneis, in which the manteUaia is giving her 
hand (o kiiB to a kneeling follower of her own sex — in 
the way to which (when men were concerned) such 
exception was Liken during her life. In the centre of the 
chapel 3 piece of the old pavement where she trode — 
walked with Christ, in the phrase of the legend-^i 
religiously preserved. Elsewhere, marhlc tablets on the 
floor are marked with heart, croas or robe, and inscribed : 
"Christ changeih heart with Catherine"; "Catherine 
bcstoweth her cross on Christ"; "Catherine dothes 
Christ with her robe." For into this chape!, as into 
others, the beggars came^and among them the disguised 
Spouse of her soul. Still may we see the pillar against 
which she leaned in her ecstasies — the pillar that is 
idealised in Bazzi'a two frescoes on cither aide of the 
shrine below — though now it is covered and modernised 
like the rest of the chapel. An inscription hung upon 
it — a seventeenth century copy of one of much older 
date (but not earlier than her canonisation] — strikes the 
keynote of the whole chapel, and I will therefore 
tranalate it in full ; — 

" In this chapel, there befell many wonderful actions 
to St Catherine of Siena, among the which are those set 
down below, as the blessed Raimondo her confessor 
telletbi and they are also known by ancient tradJUon, 
besides the many others that betel! in this present 

"Here she was clothed in the habit of St Dominic, 
and she was the tint virgin who up to that rime had been 
thus clothed. 

" Here she stayed apart to hear the divine offices, and 
here continually had she divine colloi^uics, conieraing 
familiarly with Jesus Christ her Spouse. Here she said 
the divine office, she had frequent ecstasies, and for the 
moat part in these she used to lean against this pilaster, 
207 
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r has been, and slill is formidable 

iny persons possessed of devils 



in one of whicb ecstaEJes she was zealousiv portrayed by 

a paimcr on the wall outside of this chapel. ' And from 

that time this pilaaiei 

the furies of Hell, ; 

have been delivered thereby. 

" Here she gave a little cross of eilver, that she had 
threaded to her rosary, lo Jesus Christ in the shape of a 
poor man, who afterwards told her that He would show 
it on the Day of Judgment to all the world. 

" Here she gave her vest to Jesus Christ in the shape 
of a poor man, who afterwards robed her with an in- 
visible robe whereby she never 3g:iin suffered cold. 

"Here Jesus Chiist appeared lo her surrojnded by 
light, as she was wishing to descend by this place and go 
back to her houi>e ; and when straightway she fell 10 the 
ground thereat, He opened her breast and put there Hia 
own heart, saying, ' Lo, most dcsr daughter mine, 
even as the other day 1 took from thee thy heart, to 
now do I give thee Mine own, by the which shale thou 
ever live' 

" While she was leaning in ecstasy against this pilaster, 
a candle that was there alight, in honour of some saints, 
fell upon the veils of her head and entirely burnt itself out 
upon them, without doing any harm or making any mark. 

"While her confessor, Fraie Raimondo, was cele- 
brating Mass at the altar of the holy Apostles Peter and 
Paul, she remained at the foot of this chapel and deaired to 
be led with the Holy Communion ; but because it was late, 
and the confessor knew not that she was there, she 
stayed there patiently ; then did Jesus Christ in person 
communicate her with part of the Host consecrated at 
that Mass, and the confessor, not finding it, remained 
much afflicted until it was revealed to him by her." 



' Thi. doei not rrfer tn Baiii'i fre.co, b 
figured In Gigli, 1. p. 14; possibly Andrea di Vsnni 
u it cloaelj rtwmbUi his work. 
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I these things may seem mere priestly 

may find, even in Catherine's more 

I, but little to meet our daily needs. 

Mould maintain that Christ actually 

ely, to His serTant — that she walked 

aught save the spirit — that He spoke 

itherwiae than in her own heart. Vet, 

to the potential ascents of the hur 



solemn revel atio 
Assuredly, few 
appeared, object 
with Him in 

who shall 

spirit when held so slightly by its mortal vein, when 
litde encumbered or shadowed by the nalie ili lua marlaiila 
as was that of Caterina Benincasa? In those mystical 
suprasensible regions — during that half hour in which 
there is silence in Heaven — Catherine was a voyager 
alone, a sure wandeier in fields where our fooCateps 
to-day cannot tread even in imagination. Let ua adapt 
to ourselves the word of Frate Raimondo : " We are in 
the valley, and we presume to judge concerning what 
is on the summit of the Mountain." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

The Last Days of the Republic 

CABIO DI PANDOLFO PKTRUCCI had been 
expelled from Siena in Sepiember 1514, by a 
temporary alliance of all factions in the Stale. Of the 
three chief leaders in the revolution, Giovanni Marcinoxzi 
belonged to the Monte de' Nove, Giovanni Baltiita 
Piccolomini to the Gemiluomini, while Mario Bandinj 
was a grandson of Andrea Todeschlni Pjccolomini and 
therefore associated to the Monte del Popolo, Mario, 
who waB a young man of about twenty-three, was at the 
head of the Liberl'mi-, an association of the most ardent 
republicans in Siena, who had iworn relentless and per- 
petual enmity to all who should attempt anything against 
the liberties of the Republic. 

There were solemn religious processions, with the 
" Miidonna delle Graiie" carried through the city in 
thanksgiving for the liberation of Siena from tyranny. 
But the Novcachi were by no means prepared to re- 
linquish their prepotency. They ralhed round Alei- 
sandro Bichi, who, with the favour of Pope Clement VII. 1 
and the FlorenlineB, backed by the authority of the 
French who, under the Duke of Albany, were marchiog 
through Tuscany against the imperial forces in Naples, 
assumed the position from which the Pcirucci had fallen. 
The three Monti were reduced to one, the Monte di' 
NobiR Reggentl, and the power of the Balla was vested 
in a select committee of sixteen, of which Alessandro 
was the recognised head. By common consent of con- 
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with no blot upon hia character — «ave this fatal usurjia- 
liuo of his country's libcrtieB. At the suggestion of the 
Medicean rulers of Florence and with financial aid from 
iheni, he was beginning to build a fortreaa or citadel on 
the hill of San Domenico to secure his hold, wheo the 
Battle of Pavia (February 1525) overthrew the power 
of France and made the Emperor, Charles V., arbiter of 
the destiniet of Italy. The Libertini, headed by Mario 
Bandioi and Gcrolamo Severini, saw that the time had 
come to deliver the Republic. Both parties entered into 
negotiations with the Emperor, through his vicar in 
Lombard^ and hie ambassador in Rome; Char 
Siena under his protection for the sum of 1 5,00c 
The appearance of the imperial commissanea 
gave the occasion for the nsing. On April 6th, 1 535, 
while Alesaandro Bichi was counting out the money to 
them in the palace of the Archbishop, a band of Libertini 
headed by Giovanni Battista Fantozzo burst in and 
stabbed him to death. In the meanwhile the populace 
had risen throughout the city at the call of Mario BandiiUi 
while the Mangia Tower rang out the alarm. The mer- 
cenaries of the guard of the Piazza held the openings to 
the Terzo di Sao Martino for the Noveschi, with artillery, 
but appear to have made little real resistance ; compara- 
tively few persons had been killed on either side, when 
evening ww the Libertini masters of the situation. The 
body of Alessandro was quietly conveyed to Sant' 
AgostioD and buried there. 

The next day, the General Council of the Campana 
annulled all that had been done in Siena since the pawage 
of the Duke of Albany, dissolved the Monte dt' hJiAVi 
Reggenli., created a new CoNegio di Balia, divided the 
government equally between the three Monti (the 
Dodicini, who had by this time lost all importance, 
being included in the Monte del Popolo), and appointed 
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magiscracy of Grteen, afterwards twenty-one, Cmier-va- 
■ • ■ •• • •• ■ • n Antonio Maria Bichi, 

Petrucci and a number 
nd were put undtr 
bounds. Siena was 
once more a fiec 
Republic under the 
protection of the 
Emperor. 

It was not hard 
for these Noveschi 

of Clcmeni VII. 
and the aid of ihe 
Florentines. The 
Medicean Pontiff 
looked with jealoui 
eyes upon the fair 
dominion of the Re- 
public, and early in 
I 526 he declared 
war against Siena, 
with the professed 
object of restoring 
iheee exiled citizens 
to their country. 
The Balia hired 
soldiers under Giulio Colonna and others, and prepared 
for ~ ." ■ 

to betray Siena to the Pope, and for his share in one of 
them Luzio Aringhieri — bastard son of that Measer 
Alberto whose glory is writ large upon the Duomo — was 
beheaded in front of the Palazzo. Then Andrea Doria 
with the papal fleet seized Talamone, while the Sienese 
coniado was simultaneously invaded by the pontifical 
army under Count Virginio dell' Anguillara and Count 
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Lodotico of Piiigliano, and (he Floreniine army under 
their comniiBsary, Roberta Puccj. Attempts to capture 
Montalcino and Montereggioni having failed, the two 
armies united before the walls of Siena lUelf, their main 
force taking up its position outside the Porta Camollia. 
RealJMng loo laic that the Pope had not made all these 
warlike preprationa for their benefit, but was meditating 
the complete subjugation of the Republic, the leaders of 
iheJ'uoraiM — Aldello Placidi and Giovanni Martinozzt 
— left the pontifical camp and went back, one to Rome, 
the other to Florence, rather then witness the ruin of 
their native land. 

While the papal artillery thundered away uoceaaingly 
from the side of Camollia, the Balia elected seven 
deputies to direct solemn processione with prayers and 
liunies, and decreed the renewal of the donation of 
Siena to the Madonna. A devout lady whom the 
citizens held to be endowed with prophetic spirit, 
Margherita Dichi, the widow of Francesco Buonsignori, 
declared that it was the Blessed Virgin's will that (he 
feast of her Immaculate Conception — which, it may be 
remembered, had not yet been proclaimed an article of 
faith — should ever after be solemnly celebrated in this 
her chosen city, "and further that Mary Immaculate 
willed that next Sunday all the Magistrates in whose 
hand? was the lordship of the city should go to the 
Cathedral, having confessed and communicated, to that 
Image to which at other limes they had presented them- 
selves, and there they should have the Mass of the 
Immaculate Conception celebrated and then should 
confirm and renew the donation of the city to its true 
Patroness,"! Qn the day appointed the Priors and 
Captain of the People, followed by the members of the 
Balta and the Nine of the Guard with all the other 
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officials, aistmbled at the Palazzo and, preceded by a 
great banner upon which was depicted the AssumptioD, 
moved in proceasion to the Duomo. There — after the 
votive MdSi of the Immaculate Conception had been 
iung — the Prior of the ConcUtoro, stepping up to the 
altar, Bolemnly, in the name of the Republic, renewed 
the donation and lurrendered the keyi ol the gates to 
the offJcidting priest, the canon Giovanni Pecci, who 
formally accepted and then gave them back. 

Meanwhile the papal bombardment continued day after 
day, answered back by the artillery of the Stenese. The 
Portone beyond the gate of Camoiiia was a heap of ruins, 
but the guns had been badly placed and did little further 
harm to the walls; the Sienese, under Enea Sacchini, 
had made a number of successful aoities, and the pontifical 
generals were not prepared to venture upon a general 
assault. An attempt at intervention by an imperial agent, 
Don Hugo de Monca,1a, failed. Then on July 25th, the 
feast of St James and St Christopher, the forces of the 
Republic, under Giulio Colnnna and Giovanni Maria Pint, 
suddenly issued out of the Porta Camoiiia and fell upon 
tfje enemy, while a smaller body of horse and foot sallied 
out of the Porta Fonlebranda, drove the irregular cavalry 
of the Come deil' Anguillara in headlong flight before 
them and took the " falind Papal Florentines," quit Papal 
Fiorenlim nechi (as the people sang of them), in the flank. 
Seized by a sudden panic, the whole army broke and 
fled in hopeless confusion, leaving their camp and artillery 
— the latter captured by Matio Bandini at the head of a 
band of young Libertini. Anguillara, the pontifical 
a very fat man and with little foresight in 
1 contemporary calls him, led the rout half 
while the Florentine commisBary, Roberto 
Pucci, after some better show of valour, made the beat 
of his way to Poggibonai. As for the rank and Rle, 
pursued for only one mile, they ran for tea. The SieocK 
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re-entered ihe city in triumph, with the captured gun> 
and banners ; three days of thankagiving and fescivity 
followed, and votive picturei in San Martina and the 
little oratory in Salicoito still lell the tale, "You 
know," wrote Francesco Veitori to Maehiavelli, "that 
1 unwillingly allow myself to believe anything super- 
natural ; but ihit defeat seeing to mtr to have been aa 
extraordinary — I will not say miraculous — aa anything 
that hag happened in war from 1494 to now; and it 
Bcems to me like certain histories that I have read in the 
Bible, when a terror entered into men so that they lied 
and knew not from whom." ^ 

With the imperialists ravening like hell-hounds in 
Rome and Florence in revolt against the Medici, Pope 
Clement soon had his hands too full of more deadly 
business to interfere with Siena. But the Sieneae 
returned to their mad fiictiona. Some of iht fuBmicili 
under Giov^inni Marltoozzi harried the Valdichiana, and 
Francesco Peirucci made a temporary reappearance upon 
the scenes, threatening Massa. Within the city the 
Popolani, led by the Libertini, were attempting to keep 
down the Noveschi. In July 1 527^practically on the 
anniveraary of the great victory of the past year — there 
was a sanguinary tumult, in which the populace sacked 
the houses of the leading Noveschi, murdered the younger 

> Letter of Augutt 5th, i;iS, in Machiaielti, Ijtim 
/umili^n {Opirr, edition cited, vol. viii. p. loS). la aniwer 10 
Maehiavelli, Vetiuri givca further detaili in a letter of Auguit 
7th (/k. lii- pp. 21D-II4) : " 1 belicre." he tiyg, ■> that on other 
occaiioni it hai happened that an army Red at ihouli, but that 
it "hould fly for ten milei, without anyone puriuing il — ihit I 
do not believe hai been ever read nor seen." Actordlng to the 

■ntt loat more than 1000, while ijo SieneK were killed. 
Vettori layi that 400 foot loldien and 50 light cavalry itsued 
out of Siena and put to flight jooo infantry and 300 honemen ; 
but he evidently referi only to ihe lally from the Porta Fonle- 
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Pietro Borgheii and a number of others in cold blood. 
The Monte dc' Nove was deprived of any share in the 
government and annulled, the old Monte de' Riformatori 
being revived in its btcad, and the government wa« divided 
between the three Monti — Popolani, Gentiluomini (with 
Dodicini], Riforinatori. Some of the Noveschi were 
incorporated into the two latter Monti, but the greater 
part— the Peirucci, Borghesi, Biehi. Placidi, Bellanti, 
Bulgarini, and the like— was "for ever" admonished 
and excluded. A number of them were declared rebels 
and their goods conllscated. Thus permanently ended 
the supremacy of the Montr de' Nove in the Republic of 
Siena, the State remaining in the hands of the Popolani 
and Riformatori. Several oi the leaders of the Noveschi 
were given offices in the Papal States, Aldeilo Placidi 
' " ' Rome and Fabio Petrucci 



Governor of S pole 
Alfonso Piccolf 
grand-nephew of F 
with the peopli 



, Duke of Amalfi, 



li d'Aragona 

111., who was z periona gratiuima 
ow appointed Captain -General of 
the forces of the Republic, Siena threw herself into the 
arms of the Caesarian Majesty of the limpcror and the 
Catholic Majesty of Spain, combined in the person of 
Charles V . The ErHperor— to whom Siena was the key 
of Tuscany — sent a garrison of Spanish soldiers, with a 
series of vicars or governors, beginning with Don Lopez 
de Soria, who reformed the government again and re- 
admitted the Noveschi, headed by Francesco Petrucci. 
These, however, do longer held their old position, and 
were only allowed a fourth part of the Bal'ia. There 
were furious tumults again in 1530, when Francesco 
Petrucci and Giovanni Maria Pini (the hero of the 
victory at the Poru CamoIHa) led the Noveschi, and 
Mario Bandini, as usual, headed the popular opposition, 
which readily got the upper hand. In one of these 
Giovanni Mariinozzi was killed, .^n im|)erial army 
J16 
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who had posed as one of their leaders in the secret con- 
venticles of the wine cellars, was so terrified that he hid 
himself in the vaults under the Osservanza, and evea 
climbed into a tomb and lay by a corpie for security. 
In April I 536 the Emperor himself came to Siena for 
a few days, and had a superb reception from the city, 
who^e babes unborn were said 10 lisp the n.ime of Caesar. 
These babes were destined to be disillusioned before they 
grew up to manhood. There were more tumults in I 539 
between the Noveschi and the democratic orders, and 
Francesco Petrucci was again declared a rebel. The Duke 
of Amalfi was dismissed in 1 $41, and the Emperor sent , 
two ministers, Moniignor Perrenot de Granvelle and 
Francesco Sfordraio of Cremona (both of tliem after- I 
wards cjrdinals) to rule the city in his name. They ' 
reduced the Balu to forty, dividing it equally between 
the tour Monti, and reformed the State thoroughly and 
equitably, so that " for about two years the city lived 
better and mote peacefully than it bad done in any time 
past." ' Then a change came. They were succeeded 
by Dun .luan de Luna, a Spaniard, in 1543, who openljr 
favoured the Noveschi, with whose aid, he imagined, he I 
might rule Siena for himself under the Crown of Spain, j 
He attempted to make a matrimonial alliance with the 
Piccolomini by ofTering one of his daughters to Giacomo 
di Antonio Maria: but his overtures were scornfully I 
rejected. The Noveschi plotted to fall upon ihe people, 
to butcher iheir leaders at a bull-fight. That failing, in 
February 1 ^46, trusting in Don Juan and his soldiers, they , 
rose in arms, headed by Dartolommeo Peirucci, shouting I 
" Imperio e Nove ! Imperio e Nove ! " But all the orden 1 
united against them, and they were repulsed, a number | 
of them being slaughtered by the infuriated populace. 
Don Juan and his Spaniards evacuated the city, and the !j 
few Noveichi who had not fled were again deprii 

' Soilini, Diaria, p. Z4. 
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of the goTcrnmenl, which was placed for three n 
in the hands of a commitiee of ten — three from e, 
the other Monti and the Captiiio of the People— ti 
the authority of the Bali.i. The Archbishop Fra 
fiandini, who was as much a peacemaker as his brother 
Mario was a firebrand, and MarcJntooJo Amerighi, were 
lent as ambassadors to explain to the Emperor what had 
happened. In this and the following year there were 
processions and festivities of all kinds in the Campo 
and throughout Siena, "the city being all joyous, think- 
ing that they had conquered, and imagining that never 



luld a 






I 5^8, at the instigation of the exiled Novcschi, 
a famous personage came to represent the Emperor in 
Siena: Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, scholar, soldier, 
politician, the future author of the Guerra de Granada. 
He restored the Noveschi, reorganised the Balia and the 
Signoria, and quartered Spanish soldiers in San Domenico, 
San Francesco, Sint'Agostino, and the Servi, He ruled 
the Republic in the most despotic fashion ; he had brought 
with him a Qumber of blank sheets of paper with the 
Emperor's signature, and whenever he wanted anything 
from the Balia or the Senate, he simply filled up one of 
these, and declared it was the will of Caesar. By his 
orders all the arms and weapons in Siena, both [ 






coUec 



1 Di 



and all 



tillrry placed in its piazza by the aide of the 
Campanile. The Balia trembled before him, and in- 
stantly granted all that he demanded. He was, wrote a 
satirical poet of the epoch, "a foe to ail Italy, to 
Heaven and to the World, and thought to make him- 
self in Siena second to God."- A certain Tommaso 

' Soiiin]../.. „i. pp. 16, i;, 

" In the lonnel written in 
Tower of the Campo (the figure, removed 
the hoan, a kind of Sieneae P^.juiMt) to 
Appendii to Soziinl, Document %iw. 
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Politi sent a letter lo the Balla, warning them thu 
they were throwing away the liberties of their country ; 
the (erviie Collegio handed o?er the letter to Don 
Diego, and the unfortunate writer was beheaded. 

At last Don Diego announced that the Catholic 
Majesty intended to build a citadel at the walls of 
Siena, and that the Sienese themselves would have to 
(upply what was necessary. At this, the unmistakable 
death-note to their liberties, even the servile Balia was 
terrified, while a cry of dismay and horror rose from all 
the people, high and low i certain of the Novesclii alone 
were secretly favouring the projecl. The Concistoro 
decided to appeal simultaneously to Caesar and to the 
Blessed Virgin. Girolamo di Latianzio Tolomei, and 
after him the historian Orl-mdo Malavolti (the latter 
with a petition signed by more than a thousand citizens), 
were sent to the Emperor; while in bieita itself, Leiio 
Tolomei (Girolamo's brother) delivered a pssionate 
harangue to the Senate, and a solemn vow was made 
to the Madonna to marry every year, so long as the 
liberty of the Republic lasted, Itfty poor maidens at the 
expense of the Slate, with a dowry of twenty-five gold 
dorins each, and it was decided once more to renew 
the donation of Siena to her. This was in November 
1 5 JO. On the Sunday after the decision had been 
taken, the SJgnori, headed by the Captain of the People, 
went in procession to the Duomo with the fifty maidens 
and the keys of the city. A solemn Mass of the Holy 
Spirit was tung, the Signori and others communicated, 
and then the Captain, CUudio Zuccantim, made "a 
most beauteous prayer," in this wise: — 

" If ever in times past. Immaculate Mother of God, 
our Patroness and Advocate, with compassionate prayers 
thou hast moved the mercy of thine only-begotten Son 
towards this thy most devout city, may it please thee 
to-day, more than ever before, to do so. For albeit 
Z30 
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thou hast saTed it many times from varioui accidenta and 
fearful wars, at from that of Montaperti and this other 
last of Camollia, never has there hung over it an afflic- 
tion equal to this of to-day, when iis only benefactor 
and protector, Charles V., deairei to make in it a Castle. 
We cajinot — and would not— resist him with any other 
means, save by thy welcome intercesaion with thy be- 
loved Son, that He may infuse into him a more benign spirit 
towards this his most devoted city, especially as it haa never 
sinned against his Majesty nor against the Sacred Empire. 

" Take from him, in pity, auch a thought, which 
beiitn not our sincere faith, and which brings with it the 
destruction of our honour, our dignity, our dear liberty, 
preaerved until to-day under thy great guardianship and 
loving protection. 

" Behold, most sacred Virgin, present before thee the 
hearts, the souls of thy Sienese people, repentant for all 
their past errors, kneeling and prostrate before thy 
throne to beg mercy and deliverance from the projected 
Caatle. And I, aa the least of all and thy servant, in 
the name of the Republic, by decree of the most ample 
Senate, make to thee a perpetual vow that — so long aa, 
by thy intercession, our dear and sweet liberty shall last 
— 6fty poor little maidens shall every year be married at 
the public expense, with a dowry for each of twenty-five 
florins, to thy greater glory and honour. Further, I 
consecrate to thee the city : I preseot to ihee anew the 
keys, which were restored to us before, aa to Her who is 
[he safest and the most potent to guard them. 

" Open with them the heart of Caesar, removing from 
it his unnecessary deaign. Dispose him rather to pre- 
serve us for those devout and faithful subjects that we 
have been and ever shall be, to his Caesarian Majesty and 
to the Sacred Empire. Lastly, take away from this moat 
devoted People every memory of private injuries, and 
unite it with eternal peace and concord ; to the end that. 
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thus pacific and united, it may be able to serve God and 
thyself and his Caesarian Majesty, and to rejoice without 
end in our cherished liberty."'' ' 

But the Etiiperor, to whom the posseeaion of Siena was 
invaluable and who (since the fonresaea of Livorno and 
Florence had been consigned to Duke Cosimo) had 
no other strong place in Tuscany, was resolute. He 
answered Malavoiti graciously, assuring him that it was 
not to take .iway, but to maintain the liberty of Siena and 
to secure good government, that he was having this 
fortress built ; but wheo, a little later on, more ambas- 
sadors arrived, " in mourning robes, as though in antici- 
pation of the loss of their liberty," he answered shortly 
that his imperial orders had been given, and refused to 
listen to any further representations on the subject. 
" We must drink this hitler chalice," wrote Girolamo 
Tolomei, "and swallow this red-hot trivet," 

Id the meanwhile, the foundatioos of the citadel had 

' I b»v« given thii in full aa a ipecimen of theie donitions 
of which we heir lo often in the story of Siena. No leti char- 
Bcteriilic it the reply of the oliiciKting canon, Antonio Benil : 
: and profound humility, Moit llluitrioui Lords, 



n your louli His most holy Body ; Hope 
is shown by the ronsigniog and reilitutiun of ihe key> of 
your City to the most glorious Queen of the Heaveng; Charily, 
by the vow of marrying the maidens in perpetuity by your 
free Republic. We, albeit unworthy of so great an office, in 
the name of Blessed Chnit and of Ht) ImmacuUle Mother, 
xccept your vows and obUtlont. We remind you that Faith 
withoQt works ii said to be dead ; that whoio Irusteth in God 
with pure hnrt, will he immovable as Mount Sion ; and that 
Charity unitei ui with God. Therefore have living Filth, 
firm Hope and ardent Charity ; to the end that you may obtain 
your desire and that your City may be preiened in true liberty 
lo the honour of God and of the Immaculate Virgin Mary, our 
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been laid on the Poggio di San Prospero, the site of the 
presenl Lizza, though the architect Peloro had, accord- 
ing to Soizini, " made the design of such greatness for 
the benefit of his city, 
thai hia Catholic Majesty 
would not finish it in 
thirty years." Dressed 
in red cloth, Don Diego 
came every day that he 

on the work. But :t 
weird figui 



the midst of i 



The 



hermit Brandani 
wandered through Italy 
preaching repentance, 
clothed in sackcloth with 
a halter round his neck, 
a Crucifix in one hand 
and a death's-head in the 
other. On the eve of 
the Back of Rome he had 
appeared in the Eternal 
City, foretelling the 
scourge, denouncing Pope 
Clement andhit cardinals, 
m prisoned. 







gone 



■ Lady's -"""sJyaiZ"'" 

shrines in Spain, where 
he had been thrown 

into the dungeons of the Inquisition. Now he suddenly 
stood out on the hill-side, watching the builders at their 
work, chanting aloud in weird wailing tones the text of 
the psalm: Niii Domnui aedificavtrll Jomum, " Except 
the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build 
"3 
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it " ; and then, when men stopped lo ligten, he cried 
again in a louder lone: Niii Dominui cujlodienl ri-p/- 
Mtfm, " Except the Lord keep the ciiy, the watchman 
waketh but in »ain." Driven off the works, he icturned 
again and again, declaring that he spoke by the will of 
God. Diego sent him to the galleys, but the Spanish 
commander at Porl'Ereole found co cause in him and 
sent him back to Siena. Here he designed what Sozzini 
calls utt btlliiiimo e notab'd colpo, and hurled two huge 
atones at the head of a red-coated Spaniard, fondly 
imagining that he wa« the hated Dieyo. Arrested and 
brought before the goverrior, be calmly avowed his 
attempt to kill him for the sake of hii fellow-citizen*. 
Hither an unwonted access ol magnanimity or super- 
stitious fear made the Spaniard spare his life, and h 



n pain of death, the guards 
r to let him enter the city 



1 their * 



y banished from Siei 
at the gates being bidder 

But other aids than supcrna 
number of Sieoese gentlemen ; 
city and their business, stayin 

"o rather than see this hideous n 
tude rising higher day by day. Two of these, Girolamo 
and Leiio Tolomei, died suddenly — men whispered 
Spanish poison. An extensive conspiracy was concocted 
—in Rome, Ferrara. and Venice— for the liberation of 
Siena. A certain Giovanni Maria Benedetii, a man of 
humble birth in the service of the Cardinal de Tournon, 
and Amerigo Amerighi, a member of the Balia, were the 
connecting links between the Sienete, on the one hand, 
and the agents of the Most Christian King and the 
cardinals of the French faction, on the other. But so 

iny persons, Sienese and foreigners, were implicated 
that it was held a special miracle of the Madonna's thai 
the plot was not discovered long before the time came 
to put it into effict. 
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Don Diego was absent from Siena, and a ceruin Don 

Franzese de A?ila — a very gracious young man who, 
alone of hit nation, had ingratiated himaelf with the 
Sieneae by what Sozzini calls his young- lady- like 

hii place ; when, on the evening of July z6th, ifjz, a 
force of French and Italians, led by Enea Piccolomini 
deUe Papeese,^ arrived at a little distance from the Porta 
Romana. Some warning had reached the Spaniards and 
tome sort of preparation been made ; but it waa not until 
the following morning that the alarm was shouted from 
the Mangia Tower. When evening came, the people 
roK in mass, thouting for France and Liberty ; the very 
women hurled stones upon the heads of the Spaniards, as 
they sullenly retreated towards San Domenico and the 
Citadel, leasing the Campo in the charge of the Florentine 
■oldiert that Duke Cosimo had sent to their aid. Such 
was the flaming of the torches and the glow of tights in 
the windows, that "through all the city one walked as 
though the sun had risen." While the Sieneae within 
threw open the Porta Tufi, the rest of the French, led 
by Eoea Piccolomini, fired the Porta Romana; "and 
they entered into Sieoa with such great impetus and with 
■uch great noise, that it was heard many miles away. 
All that night they fought together ; for the Spaniards, 
with the support of the Florentines, had fortified them- 
■elvei in San Domenico and in Camollia, having thi: 
Citadel at their shoulders. This combat lasted all the night 
and uU the twentieth hour of the following day, which 
waa Thursday the i8th of July ; in which hour those of 
the city, making every effort, captured Saa Domenico, 
where the Spaniards thought themselves right strong and 
(ufe. And by reason of this losi, the latter abandoned 
also that part of the city which they held, and they all 
retreated to (he fortress. In which retreat many Spaniards 
■ See the GcnMlogiial Table of the Family of Piu» II 
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and Florentmes were killed ; and so, by the grace of 
God, all the city was free." ' 
Two Sienese,Giav3nai Andrea Booizzelli and Giovanni 

Batliala Cappanna, who had served the Spaniards as com- 
niissaries, attempted to escape from the city ; they were 
brutally done to death, the one by the contadlni into 
whose hands he had fallen, the other brought back as a 
prisoner to be hurled out of a window of the Sala di 
Balia. At the beginning of August, ai the intervention 
of the Duke of Florence, the Citadel capitulated ; the 
Spaniards and Florentineg were allowed to march out 
with their arms and baggage, and retire unmolested to 
Florence. The young-lady- like marsiro Ji campo, Don 
Franzese, shed teara when he found Messer Ottavio 
Sozzini and a number of young Sienese gentlemen 
waiting in the Prato di Camollia to bid him farewell. 
" You brave Sienese," he said, " have made a most 
beautiful stroke ; but for the future be wise, for you 
have oifeoded too great a man." 

Lansac, the French representative, at once entered 
the Citadel and summoned the Signoria. They came in 
procession with a banner of Our Lady in front of them, 
with all the other magistrates and officials followingt 
crowned with garlands of olive, while all the clergy and 
a multitude of people came after, with men bearing spades, 
pickaxes and the like : " it seemed that each one was 
1 a wedding." In the name of the Most 
I King, Lansac formally made over the Citadel 
to the Republic — the notary of the Conciatoro, Ser 
Luca Salvini, drawing up the instrument in strict legal 
form. Let Sozzini, who was present, describe the scene : 
" When the deed had been drawn up in valid form, 
the Captain of the People first and then the most iituatrioiM 
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Signori, with pickaxes aod other inatrumentB began to 
deatroy the said Citadel ; and all the people ihouted, 
with tears of joy in their eyes : ' Liberty, Liberty ! ' 
' France, France ! ' ' Victory, Victory ! ' Now 
whoBO had seen the great muhitude of gentlemen and 
ehopkeeperG, who raced to come lifsl to the deatruciion 
of the Citadel, certainly would have been astounded ; 
seeing that, in the apace of one hour, more was destroyed 
facing the city than would have been built in four monthe. 
When the Signoria and the procession departed to return 
to the Palace, many gentlemen and shopkeepers remained 
to continue the destruction, and cominually fresh folk 
arrived there." ' 

Siena was now under the protection of France, with 
a French garrison. The people were in a fever of 
delight. Sonnet after sonnet, abusing the Spaniards and 
extolling the French, satiridng the Catholic Majesty and 
praising the Most Christian, appeared on the Loggia di 
Mercanzia. With no thought or talk ot war, the 
Sienese gave themselves up to sport and pleasure. The 
Balia was abolished, or rather combined with the Con- 
cistoro in one chief magistracy composed of the Signoria 
and twenty others elected by the Senate ; the two 
councils (the General Council of the Campana, or Senate, 
and the Council of the People) were reduced to one; 
the Monti were nominally annulled, or united in one body 
of the " Citiadini Reggenti della Ciita di Siena." In 
November the Cardinal of Ferrara, Ippolito d'Estc the 
younger, with a goodly guard of Swiss, came as lieutenant 
of the King of France, received by the government with 
the utmost honour, and welcomed by the people, says 
Malavoiti, con incredibiU altegrtza-a. Hearing that the 
Emperor was massing troops in the Kingdom of Naples 
to come against Siena, the Cardinal had new forts built 
ouuide the Porta Camollia. The men of the comrade 
' fl'-™, pp. »9. 9o- 
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came lo work upon ihem, " always gladly to the Muod of 
druma aod trumpets, " while one of the CardJDal'g guard 
played on the flute, so sweetly " that every ooe stayed to 
listen to it aB a thing most rare." But wiser folk shook 
their heads, noticing that the forts were being deiigoed 
in such a way that they would serve equally lo bombard 
the city, " from which thing many took a right sinister 
impression." ' And again the strange weird figure 
of Brandano appeared, wandering up and down the 
streets, gazing upon the new fortifications, singing io a 
quaint doggerel of his own ; "Little good, O Cardinal, 
may'st thou bring us I Siena, Siena, the physician will 
come who wiil cure thee of thy madness." - 

The first attempt of the powers of Spain and the 
Empire to avenge their discomfiture failed signally. At 
the beginning of i ;53, a great army of Germans, 
Spaniards and Italians under Don Garcia de Toledo 
(the brother- in -law of Duke Cosimo) invaded the 
dominion of the Republic, occupied the Valdichiana, 
look Pienza, and captured Monticchiello after a heroic 
defence in which the garrison of the little castle, com- 
manded by Adriano B.iglioni, only surrendered when 
all the powder for the arquebuses was spent and they 
were reduced to fighting with stones. In the Maremma, 
Cornclio Bentivoglio sallied out of Grosseto and routed 
the imperial reinforcements that had landed at Piombino 
from Sicily. In the latter pari of March the invading 
army laid siege to Moatalcino, which Giordano Orsini 

■ Soiiini. p. 93. 

> Cardinale, Cardinale, 

Tu ci rechi poco talc ; 
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Quated in RoadoDi, S/na «/ j«d/s i 
prophetic doggerel of the same kind i 
Olml, / Siniii d'uHa vtlta, p. 170. 
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taking one sidr, the Cardinal of Ferrara the other. 
" And always ao many of them as were sent to us from 
the King, up to the last, behaved io this fashion, ae 
though the discordB of the city of Siena were like to a 
contagioui illness, ao that whocTcr came near them wu 
obliged to take part in them." ' 

The breathing space waa but short. With the new 
year, 1 5 $4, the tempest burst upon Siena. Piero Sirozzi, 
the dcadlieet enemy of the Duke of Florence, came to 
the city as vicar-general of the Moat Christian King — in 
ipite of Orlando Malavoiti, then one of the Eight of War, 
who urged that he should not be received without an 
express order from France, as it would give an excuse 
to the Duke to declare war, being a breach of one of 
the conditions, which stipulated that the Sienese should 
not shelter Florenlineyiiorujcitt. In his history, Malavoiti 
remarks upon the analogies between this last war of Siena 
and that ancient one of Montaperti, both begun by the 
Florentines on the pretext that the Sienese had broken 
treaties by receiving their exiles ; and he declares bitterly 
that Strozzi, unlike Giordano, "had intentions quite orher 
than the defence and salvation of the city of Siena," that 
he had sent away a number of the soldiers, and left un- 
protected the foits outside Porta Camollia, Similarly, 
Sozzini declares that Piero's coming was held to be the 
ruin of Siena, since it brought the Duke of Florence into 
the (ield, without whom the Caesarian Majesty could have 
done them little harm.^ But these are mere words j 
Strozzi or no Strozzi, Cosimo and Charles were equally 
bent upon the subjugation, complete and final, of Siena. 

The armiea of the Emperor and the Duke of Florence 
entered the dominions of the Republic, under the com- 
mand of the last and most formidable of the condoitieri, 
Gian Giacomo de' Medici, Marchese di Marignano. The 
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■udden capture, on the night of January i6th, 1 554, of the 
fort) outside the Porta Camollia began that last iremendoui 
war of the Sienese, that siege^no [e»s heroic and more 
prolonged than that of Florence twenty-four years before 
— io which the last great Republic of the Middle Agei 
died a giant's death. The war lasted till the April of the 
following year, both round the city and in the contado, 
and was most ruthless In its character. For ten milei 
around, the once smiling country became a desolate, fire- 
stained and blood-eoaked wildernes«^a few trees being 
left standing, merely (hat the Spaniards might hang the 
hapless contadini who attempted to bring supplies through 
their lines to the staffing people in the beleaguered city. 
The earlier engagements mostly resulted in favour ot 
the Sienese with their French allies and German mer- 
cenaries. At first they had so many prisoners in their 
hands thai, when the Marchese di Marignano raiaed a 
gallows on the captured forts, they raised another on the 
citadel, and threatened to hang ten of their prisoners for 
every one that the imperialists executed — a threat averted 
by the intervention of the Spanish soldiers themselves, who 
sent 3 message to Strozzi that chey would force their own 
general to act a buona guerra ; which, alas ! was held only 
to apply to combatants, and not always even to them. 

At the beginning of June the Cardinal of Ferrara. 
tardily obeying the summons of the King, left the city, 
and went home with a safe conduct; French and Swim 
reinforcements arrived under the command of Blaise dc 
Montluc, afterwards Marshal of France, who came 10 
take charge of the city that Strozzi might have a free 
hand elsewhere. There had been some question as to 
the safety of sending this dashing Gascon to Siena 1 his 
enemies assured the kmg that he was (to use his own 
phrase) tin dci plut colerci hornmii ilu mont/f, tl le plui 
biiarre, and that, " considered the humours of the Sienese, 
it would be fire against fire." As it turned out, his 
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dauntless heroiam, his never failing high spirits (even 
when he lay at the point of death) , his amazing harangues 
(for he prided himself upon his Italian, and had got up 
some Sienese history to serve hisneed),chimed in precisely 
with the temper of the people, and the name of the gallant 
Gascon general is ever to be linked with that of the 
glorious Italian republic, whose liberties he was to 
defend. The third book of his Cummeittairei, taken 
with the Diario of Alessaodro Sozzini, lets us follow 
every phase of the siege. He found, he tells us, that 
"the Sienese were stark mad of fighting, and I do 
believe, fighting for their liberty, would have played 
the devils." The heroic devotion of the ladies of the 
city — to whose prayers he professed to owe his recovery 
from sickness — especially moved his enthusiaem : — 

" It shall never be, you Ladies of Siena, that 1 will 
not immortalise your names so long as the Book of 
Montluc shall live} for in truth you are worthy of im- 
mortal praise, if ever women were. At the beginning of 
the noble resolution these people took to defend their 
liberty, all the ladies of Siena divided themselves into 
three squadrons ; the first led by Signora Forteguerra, 
who was herself clad in violet, as also those of her train, 
her attire being cut in the fashion of a Nymph, short, 
and discovering her buskins : the second was the Signora 
Piccolomini, attired in carnation satin, and her troop in 
the same livery ; the third was the Signora Livia Fausta, 
apparelled all in white, as also her train, with her white 
ensign. In their ensigns they had very fine devices, 
which I would give a good deal I could remember. 
These three squadrons consisted of three thousand ladies, 
gentlewomen and citizens ; their arms were picks, shovels, 
baskets and bavins; and in this equipage they made their 
muster, and went to begin the fortifications. Monsieur 
de Termes, who has often told me tliis story (for I was 
not then arrived at Siena), has assured me that in his 
^34 
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life he never saw so fine a sight. I have since seen their 
ensigns, and they had composed a song to the honour of 
France, for which I wish I had given the best horse I 
have that I might insert it here." ^ 

This first comparatively bright and hopeful 
the struggle ended with the sumit 
of the French army r 
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squares, utterly broken in spirit, wailing for aid. No 
one who beheld this piteous spectacle, says Sozzini, 
" couid have possibly kept back his tears, even if he had 
had a heart of hardest atone." It was said that the 
defeat had been caused by the treachery of a French 
ancient — -though Moniluc will not assert this — and 
Strozzi, while he lay helpless with his wounds at 
Montalcino, got the man into his hands, extorted a con- 
fession by torture, and executed him together with one 
of hia own officers to whom he ascribed his overthrow. 
The doom of Siena was now sealed. The imperialists 
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drew their lines closer saA closer round the city, while 
ihe heroism of Montluc and of the Sienese themoelyei 
prolonged the resistance for eight months. There were 
the usual attempts to storm Heaven on behalf of the 
Republic. The " Madonna delle Grazie " was carried 
through the city preceded by three hundred little girls, 
white-robed and barefooted, crying : Chrisle audi not ! 
And then procession was made with the wooden Crucifix 
of the Duonio. said to have been that carried by the 
victors of Montapcni, with all the children of the Spedale 
and a thousand young maidens of the city walking in front, 
followed by the Disciplinati of Our Lady, all the friars 
and clergy, and, after the CrucitiK, a great multitude of 
men and women. Then it was decreed that the " use- 
less mouths," le hoeche d'uulili, should be expelled from 
the city; and these sweet voices of the children grew 
silent. Four officials specially appointed, the Qualiro 
sopra U boccht £iutU\, on September 22nd at nightfall, 
drove out more than a thousand men, women and children, 
weeping with sorrow and terror. Then Piero Strozzi, 
who had temjiorarily returned to Siena with the Arch- 
bishop and others, bade the Rector of the Spedale expel 
700 more, in order that the Boldiers might make use of 
the supply of grain that the Spedale poasesseii, an escort 
being promised to guard them out of danger. On 
October 5th, z;o little children, from six to ten years 
old, mostly in litters, with a number of men and women, 
passed out of the Porta Fontebranda, escorted by four 
companies of ioldiers. They fell into an ambuscade, a 
number of them were slaughtered and the rest driven 
back towards the city. " And next morning they were 
all outside Porta Foritebranda (at the place where the 
annual market of the pigs is held), all lying on the 
ground with the greatest cries and lamentations. It wai 
the most pitiful sight to see these little despoiled children, 
wounded and beaten, lying on the ground, and would 
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have made a Nero weep. And I would hare payed 
twenty-five acudi not to have seen them ; for, for ihree 
days, I could neither eat nor drink anything that did me 
good." ' The Rector of the Spedale resigned his post, 
rather than be a party to any further ctuelty of this kind. 
A few weeks later, a number of the elder children, from 
ten to fifteen years old, were sent out openly in the day- 
time without any eecoit, under the impieBsion that the 
enemy would let them pass. They went out by the 
Porta Pispini, lulli fiangtndti, and came back at midday, 
stripped to their shirts, " and returning to the Spedale 
two and two, as in procession, they moved the folk to 
■uch compassion that many wept." ^ Presently they 
were reduced to wandering through the city, knocking 
at the doors of those who had been wealthy, begging for 
a morsel of bread. But all this was mercy itself, com- 
]>3red to the fate of the bocche diiuliA later, and compared 
to what was done elsewhere. At Turrita, in the contado, 
a band of Germans in the Florentine pay crucilied an old 
woman, under circumstances of appalling atrocity, for 
cursing the Duke of Florence and for crying Lufiti, Lupa, 
when they bade her shout Duca. 

Piero Strozii now left Siena to its (ate, in a vain hope 
of collecting reinforcements elsewhere. The Archbishop 
Francesco Bandioj, Gnea Piccolomini and others broke 
through the Spanish lines, and escaped lo Montalcino. 
Montluc was made Dictator. Too long would it 
uke to tell here in full detail the whole story of 
protracted heroism; the incessant bombardment; the 
assaults repulsed time after time; the gallant sallies of 
the besieged ; the games chat they still played at 
intervals in the Campo — interrupted by the sudden 
call to arms — at one of which, a vigorous giuoco 
dellt fugna, Montluc wept for mingled joy and pity 
at their valour. The ladies of Siena — now laying 
' Sollini, Diarit, p. 307. " Of. cit. p. JI7. 
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gay dreases in which they 
•A again on the fonifica- 
tions, and in destroying the buildings, where these en- 
cumbered the movements of the soldiers ; especially at the 
Porta Ovije, which had become the most dangerous 
place in the city, since the Marcheie bad planted 
artillery upon the bill between it and the Osservanza. 
At last the brave German mercenaries o\ France 
grew impatient at the lack of bread and wine, and 
Montluc sent them out of the city, to join the 
flying army that Strozzi was supposed to be raising. 
Once more all the iacchi Jhutili were expelled— but 
this time there was no mercy shown them by friend 

"The list of these useless mouths," writes Mont- 
luc, " 1 do assure you amounted to four thousand 
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_ ivgb the Enemy, 

beat them back again towards the City, the whole 
camp continuing night and day in arms to that only 
end i so that they drove them up to the very foot of 
the walls, that they might the sooner consume the 
little bread we had left, and to see if the City out of 
compassion to those miserable creatures would revolt. 
But that prevailed nothing, though they lay eight 
days in this condition, where they had nothing to eat 
but herbs and grass, and above the one half of them 
perished, for the Enemy lulled them, and very few 
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■ a great many maids and 
rho found meana lo CKapc, 
ig thtni inio their quarteri, 



escaped away. There w 
handBome women, indeed, 
the Spaniards by night ate; 

for their own provision; but it was unknown to the 
Marquie, for it had olherwiee been death ; and lome 
strong and vigorous men also forced iheir way, and escaped 
by night. But all tboie did not amount to the fourth 
part, and all the reet miserably perished." 

Even more horrible is the description given by 
Scipione Dargagli of the fate of ihese hapless victims, 
inclosed between the walls of their countrymen and 
the trenches of the foe, their bodies devoured by the 
birds and starving dogs, who frequently returned to 
the city wiib the skulls or bones.' 

Treachery failed to induce a surrender, but the agony 
of the city had become unendurable. When March 
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ippeal to the Pope failed. Although Julius III. 
was oienese on his mother's side, he coldly recommended 
an unconditional surrender to the Caesarian Majesty. 

■ Traliwmaii, i. pp. K-io. He iddi hideoui delaili oF (hrir 
mutilation at ihe handi of the Spanmrdi, which bsTe too fre- 
quently been qaoled ; Soziini (who IcUi ui that on one occatloB 
the Spaniards luccoured the fugitivo, p. 37S) mentioni once 
that some contidini hid their ooiei and eari cat olT, but neither 
he not Montluc givea any other hint of the prcnlfar hldeoui' 
pen and atrocity of BargigLi'i version. 
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Once more the city wai solfninly offered up to the 
Madonna '. there were wild, uccle«i appeals to Venice 
and the Duke of Ferrara to bcerpoee. Then, no help 
being forthcoming from heaven or earth, the starving 
SieneBe capitulated to the Emperor through the Duke of 
Florence, in April 1555. On April iist the French 
marched out of the Poria Romana, Montluc receiving 
a well-deserved ovatitm from the enemy. With them 
went a number of Florentine exiles and others, " esile* 
and rebels to the State of the Iim[ieror, the King of 
England {who was King Philip) and the Duke of 
Florence ; for Momluc had inti«ted upon a claute 
in their favour being inserted into the capitulation, and 
the Marchese di Marignjno himself had no desire of 
glutting the Mediccan headsman with more blood. With 
them went a number of Sienese headed by Mario Bandini 
(the last Capuin of the People in free Siena), " '* 
hpaoQOCchi, who was one of the " ' 
Vieri, one of the three Gonfalonieri. These were about 
800 in all, men, women and children ; the old women 
and some of the children went on carriage mules, which 
Marign^no had provided at Montluc's rcqueil, the rest 
tramping wearily on toot. The Spaniards had some 
pity> and succoured them with food on the way- " I had 
seen a sad parting," writes Momluc, "at the turning 
out the useless mouths ; but I saw as sad a one »t the 
separation of those who went out with us and those who 
remained behind. In my life I never saw bo sad a fare- 
well ; so that although our soltliers had In their own 
persons suffered to the last extremes, yet did they infinitely 
regret this woful parting, and that they had not the power 
to defend the liberty of these people, and I more than all 
the rest, who could not without tears behold this misery 
and desolation of a people, who had manifested themselves 
so devout for the conservation of their liberty and honour." 
Then, suddenly, all the belts of the churches and 
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toweM began to ring. The imperialists — Spaniards, 
Italians, Germans— > inarched in by the same gale. They 
entered quietly and in an orderly fashion, but made a 
great shouting and uproar when they reached the Campo. 
Surrounded by a ejilendidly equipped guard of German 
halberdiers, the Marcheee di Marignano rode to the 
Duomo and had the Mass of the Holy Spirit solemnly 
sung. But the choristers broke down in sobs and tears, 
and the lamentations of the people drowned the music. 
Vast supplies of provisions, brought from Florence, 
appeared in the Campo ; white bread and wine, grain, 
fresh and salt meat, and eggs. The starving Sienese, 
rushing to buy, instantly swept the piazza clear of these 
provisions, like the advent of a sudden whirlwind. 

For some while the ultimate fate of the once mighty 
Republic hung in doubt. Coiimo had conquered as the 
lieutenant of the Emperor, and the latter first invested his 
own son, Philip II. of Spain, with Siena and its dominion 
as a vacant lief of the Empire. Philip ruled it for two years 
by means of the tyrannical Cardinal of Burgos, who, in 
defiance of the articles of the capitulation, began to build 
a fortress and filled the prisons with suspecied persons. 
There was even some talk of ceding the Sienese State to 
Pope Paul IV., that he might invest his nephews, the 
Caraffa, with it. But at length Cosimo de' Medici had 
his will, and in July I JJ7, he obtained from Philip the 
investiture of Siena, its city and dominion, to be held as 
a fief from the King of Spain. But the Spanish monarch 
reserved to himself the seaboard of the late Republic — 
including Talamone, Orbetello, Port' Ercole and Porto 
Santo Stefeno — which henceforth, until the eighteenth 
ceotury, formed what were known ai the Spanish 
Praesidia.i 

t See Mr Monteoiner}r Carmichael'i eicdlenl and pic- 
lureique *ccount ofih* Sfamiih P<a:ii£a, in /■ TIimij, pp. 
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But Montalcioo still held out under French protectioa, 
Mario Bandini had carried ofT the public seals; and, 
although he Bent ihcae back after he had copied them, 
the Sicnese in Moniaicino, declaring tiiat ubi ci-vei, iH 
Jtalria, atil! represented the old Republic of Si 



coined money, and for bi 



kept a large portion of 
the Sienese State in 
obedience to them 
, and France. Mario 
i\i' Baodini died there 
in 1558 i that other 
hero of the last days 
of the Republic, Enea 
Piccolomini, had died 
a month before the 
capitulation of Siena 
itself. At length, 
the treaty of Catcau 
Cambresis, which de- 
cided the fate of 
Italy, decided the 
desiiniea of Montal- 
cino as well. The 
heroic httle Republic 
sent two ambassadors 
to Cambreais, Bernardino Buoninaegni and An ni bale 
Buonsignori, pleading either for liberty or for the rule of 
France. That failing, they capitulated in August 1559, 
to Spain and Cosimo upon honourable terms, and the 
Republic of Siena waa a thing of the paat. 

In 1561 Coaimo, Duke of Florence and Siena (he 
did not become Grand Duke until 1570), made his 
triumphant entry into Siena. Hencefonh he ruled the 
city by means of a lieutenant-general and a Balla ap- 
pointed by himself; the other forms of republican 
goTcroment were preserved, as the Duke waa anxious to 
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attract back to Siena thoK whom Spanish brutality had 
dfi»en away, but with hardly the shadow of any political 
authority. The great graod-ducal citadel of Santa Bar- 
bara, now that most pleasant of lounging- pi aces at Buoiet, 
tells its own story. 

Deprived of liberty and independence, without even 
ihe showy compensation of the presence of a Court, 
Siena became a kind of glorified provincial city. The 
energies of nobles and people alike manifested themselvei 
in the numeroui academies for which the Sienese were 
always famous, in the wild sports of the contrade, in the 
social and literary gatherings, •viglie and Iraltmimenli, 
which became proverbial throughout Italy. 

For the rest, Siena followed the fortunes of the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany, and shared in the great national 
awakening of Italy that our own days have seen. 



CHAPTER IX 



Through the City of the Virgin 



AT the famous ' 



toce del Travaglio, where the 
r learned to respect the might of a 
free people and Giovanni Martioozii routed the hireling 
soldiery of the last of che Peiriicd, the three chief «re«a 
of Siena lead off into the three Terzi : the Via CaTOur 
into the Terzo di Caraollia, the Via Ricasoli into the 
Tcrio di San Martioo, the Via di Citti into the Terzo 
di Ciltk. 

" Irt every good city," so runs a report of a com- 
mission of the Council of the People in 1398, "pro- 
risioD is made for the adornment and improvement of 
the city. And you have this your piazza of the Campo 
which is the most beautiful that exists, and you had that 
ornament of the Strada de' Banchi which began at the 
piazza of the Tolomei and came down as far as Porta 
Salaia, such that, neither in Venice nor in Florence nor 
in any other town in this country, was there a more 
beautiful street. Now it is spoilt ; for shoemakers and 
tailors have returned to it, and it is spoilt. Let therefore 
our Signori choose four citizens, who shall have to 
embellish it, so that the bankers shall be together in one 
part of it, the drapers and goldsmiths in another, the 
furriers and armourers in another, and that within these 
limits no other trades can be exercised save those that 
shall be ordained by these four." ' During the 
' Nu(H„ Dt^auMi, p. 76. 
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fifteeath century, tbere wai a regular magistracy of three 
citizens elected annually to have the full authority of 
the General Council In all matters penainiog to the 
adorning of the city ; they were called the l/fficiali lopra 
Pornalo, and were even empowered to force people to 
»eli houses and sites, when these, from jealousy or other 
motiTea, were preventing wealthy citizens from building 
goodly palaces, belliisimi catamenit — "the which thing 
causes shame and damage to the city." ' 

The street referred to in the aboie document now 
includes the first sections of the Via Cavour and Via di 
Cicta, and is the most animated part of Siena. Turning 
up the Via di Citta, we have on our left the Loggia di 
Mercanzia, the meeting-place of the merchanw of the 
Republic, the centre of the commercial life of the city 
in the fifteenth century, which afterwards became the 
Casino de' Nobiti. It was designed by Sano di Matteo 
in 1416, and mainly executed about I438 by Pietro del 
Minelb, in a style (like that of the Loggia del Lanzi 
at Florence) intermediate between Gothicand Renaissance. 
Of the saints on the facade. Si Peter aad St Paul are by 
Vecchictta, Victor, Ansaous and Savinus by Antonio 
Federighi ; the two marble seats, to right and left, are 
by Federighi and II Martina respectively. On the right, 
past the meeting-place of the Accademia de' Rozzi (an 
institution dating from the early part of the Cinquecento) , 
under a kind of colonnade begin the curious Via dei 
Beccari, the street of (he butchers, with the oxhead of 
their guild prominently displayed (becoming presently the 
most picturesque of Siena's old streets, the Via della 
Galluzza), and the long Via Fontebr^nda. Then, on the 
left, the Costa dei Barbieri leads down into the Campo; 
here in old times was the Porta Salaia, the name of which 
1 the Vicolo di Macu Salaia, a little 

p. 75- Theic officer) were firjt appointed 
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further on. Guarding ihe Costa ia a liae old tower, 
called of the " Sette Seghinclle," with vjriouB armorial ' 
bearing! ; o)iposit« it, on the tight side of the Via di 
Cictii, [he Podesta lived, before the building of the present i 
Palazzo Comunale. 

Opposite the CoaU, the Via dei Pellegrini leads off to 
the Baptistery. On the right is the Palazzo Bind! 
Sergardi, with ceiling frescoes by Beccafumi, which were 
greatly admired in their day, and gained for him the 
commission to decorate similarly the Sala di Coocistoro. 
On the left, at the foot of the Baptistery, is the femout 
Palace of the Magnilico, built for Pandolfo Petrucci in | 
the early years of the Cinquecento from the design of 
GiaconiD Cozzarelli, who also cast the splendid metal 
work on the exterior. The arms of the Petrucci are 
still to he seen under what was the chief entrance, but 
the lower part of the palace is very squalid now. Of ' 
the frescoes that Luca Signorelli, Girolamo Genga and 
Bernardino Pinturicchio painted for the Magnilico, there 
now remains nothing but a few fragments in one room, 
doubtfully ascribed to the last-named master. Hardly 
can we now conjure up in imagination the days when 
Machiavelli, coming here as ambassador of the Signorift 
of Florence, found Pandolfo after dinner surrounded by 
the chief men of his faction, whom he had invited to 
talk over the matter, or when Borghese gathered together 
all the loveliest women of Siena at a banquet to do 
honour to the younger Lorenzo de' Medici. 

From the Cosia do' Barbieri, the Via di Citla leads up 
into the very heart of old Siena — the Castello Vecchio. 
On the left is the Palazzo Saracini, a Gothic palace of 
the thirteenth century completely restored, which came 
into the possession of the Saracini — whose Saracen'* 
head and eagle adorn the fa^de^at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. In the olden days it was the 
Palazzo Mareicotti, and the tower that we see, if not in 
1+8 
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all respects the same, uDdoubicdIy stands upoa the site 
of the one from which Cerreto Ceccolini aonounced the 
varying fortunes of the battle of Montaperti. In the 
courtyard is a statue of Pope Julius III. (1550-1555), 
Giovanni Maria del Monte, whose mother belonged to 
the house of the Saracini. The palace contains a large 
collection of pictures in a long series of rooms. A few 
only are of importance. Here are several pictures by 
Beccafumi, conspicuous ainong which is a large altarpiece, 
curiously imitating the style of Fra Bartolommeo's 
stately creations in this kind and representing the 
Sposalizio of St Catherine of Siena, in the presence of 
St Peter and St Paul and other Saints. It was originally 
in Santo Spirilo. "This work," says Vasari, "which 
was executed with much judgment and design, gained 
for him great honour." Here is also what is said to be 
the first sketch of fieccafumi's Nativity in San Martino. 
There are two characteristic Madonnas by Neroccio di 
Bartolommeo Laodi. Andrea del Brescianino is re- 
presented by a Holy Family, two exceedingly beautiful 
tottdi very much above his usual level, and a small 
painted sbrinc. Ao attractive Florentine portrait of a 
golden-haired girl in a red dress, with the attributes of 
St Catherine of Alexandria, shown as a Botticelli, is 
ascribed by Mr Berenson to Sebastiano Mainardi, the 
painter of San Gimignano. The earlier works by 
Giovanni di Paolo, Sassetta and others, are mostly 
unimportant. There is an excellent modern picture by 
Amos Cassioli representing the visit of Galcazzo Maria 
Sforza to Lorenzo de' Medici in 1 47 1. In one of the 
rooms of the palace there is a small Madonna, much 
repainted, by Sano di Pietro. 

On the right is the Palazzo Piccolomini "delle 

Papessc," adorned with the arms of the Piccolomini and 

now occupied by the Banca d'ltalia, begun in 1460 by 

the sister of Pope Pius 11., Caierina Piccolomini, who in 

15' 
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the October of that year petitioned the SigDoria for 
exemption from the Gabella for the various Btooei and 
marbles required, on ihe grounds that " tlie said Madonna 
Caterina inteods and wishes to make the said house in 
the most noble fashion and with great cost, to the honour 
of this magnilicent city and of your Magoiticencea and 
lofty Lordships."' In style it shows a peculiar har- 
monising of the Sicnese Gothic with the domestic archi- 
tecture of the Florentine Quattrocento. The facade is 
an effective combination of a rusticated basement with 
smooth grey atone above. The orieinal designer was pro- 
bably Bernardino Rossellino, the Florentine master whom 
Pius was employing al Pienza, the actual architects 
Antonio Federighl and Urbano da Cortona. The 
work was interrupted in 1472, owing to Madonna 
Caterina's lack of means, and finished in 1595 by the 
Archbishop Ascaaio Piccolomini. In the days of this 
latter genial preiale the palace was a great centre for 
social gatherings, " to hearken to gracious discusBione, 
judicious discourses, and also disputations touching every 
Doble matter."^ 

Beyond the Palazzo delle Papesse is the Palazzo 
Marsili, a Gothic edifice in red brick — one of the oldest 
in Siena, but practically rebuilt by Luca di Bartolo in the 
middle of the tifteenth century. Between these two, 
the Via del Castoro leads up through the abandoned 
facade into the Piazza del Duomo. In the days when 
it was proposed to build the new Cathedral, the Palazzo 
delle Papesse naturally did not exist, and in Its place 
there would have been a piazza with the chief approach 
to the Duomo. At the end of the Via di CitU is the 

' Nusvi Diii-^miKli, p. loi. She gays that she hai had the 

him. See alio F. Rosii, l.'ArU Scnr-r'-ri Q-aiirmriia, pp. 
17.19. 

' Bar^gli quoted by A. Marenduiio, rtglii i Truiinnmiiiii 
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grey tower, half stone and half brick, of the Forteguerri 
de' Grandi, one of the oldest noble families of Siena, 
which was originally connected by a bridge with the 
palace opposite, which was alio of the Fortcguerri [later 
one of the numerous pabces of the Piccolomini). It 
was here that Niccolci Borghesi w;is murdered in June, 
1 ;oo. He was returning from Mass at the Duomo with 
several armed servants— for he had been warned that 
Pandolfo was meditating violence — -and passing down the 
Via del Capiuno, when Pandolfo's emissaries set upon 
him, killed his servants on the spot, and left him with 
just enough life to crawl to the loot of the tower, where 
he was taken into the house of Giovanni Borgheii, 
to die with that harmonious blending of the devout 
Christian and the Stoic philosopher that had characterised 
him throughout. 

The Via di Citta ends in the Piazza di Poatieria, 
whence the Via del Capitano, Via Sialloreggi, and Via 
di San Pieiro diverge. There ia . " Lupa " of the 
Q_uattrocenlo in the square, with a banner-holder in the 
fine metal-work of the same epoch. In the iifteenth 
Lind sixteenth centuries the Postierla was a favourite 
resort of the Sienese nobilitj^ne of the most fashion- 
able places in the city. During the siege, the four ladies 
of Scipione Bargagli's Trattenimetiti — Clarice, Celia, 
Olinda and Clizia — met in Clarice's house, which was 
one of those with windows that looked out upon the 
"all certainly as young and 
er and honest " ; and, it being 
I, they resolved, in spite of the 
of the Republic, to keep the three days of 
the Carnival, as Clarice suggested, *' with some form of 
pleasant and gentle convers^ition, according to what will 
be most agreeable to us all." But men were needed to 
make the plan a success. " Indeed," said Cetia, " our 
delight, however great, would not have its savour unlets 

»S3 
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the presence, at once grave and sweet, of a man brought its 
condiment to it." And at that moment there appeared 
five young men of the city, coining up the street, of 
courte as wise and admirable as they were rich and noble. 
" In these ardent youths, neither hardships nor loss of 
meane, nor of parents or friends, nor the danger that 
hung over themeelveg, had ever been able to cool, much 
less quench, that quick amorous fire wherewith they, with- 
out any fuel, bore their breasti iofiamed." At this sudden 
apparition the ladies gave devout thanks to Heaven in 
their hearts, and the bclla ragunanza was complete- 
On the right of the Postieria is the handsome palace 
built by the Chigi in the latter part of the Cinquecento. 
In the Via del Capitano, on the left, ia the palace where 
the Capitano della Guerra or Senatore resided, during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth ccniurie*.' Under its battle- 
ments runs a series of coate of arras of these captains or 
senators, among which the student of Danle will recognise 
the Lion of the Ordelaffi and the Column of the Colonna. 
The palace has been completely restored. The cortile, 
with a staircase guarded by the Lion of the People, 
somewhat resembles— on a smalier scale— the PalailO 
del Podesta at Florence. The palace (which now 
belongs to the Count Piccolomini della Triana, as the 
arms on the shield which the Lion holds indicate) was 
sold by the Republic in the lifieenih century to Tommaso 
Pecci, one of the leaders of the Noveschi. In his days 
it was 3 centre of gay courtly life, and when distinguished 
visitors, especially those of the gentle sex, passed through 
Siena, they were usually entertained by the Republic in 
this palace. That noblest of ladies of the Renaissaitce, 
Eleonora of Aragon (the sister of Duke Alfonso of 
Calabria), on her way to Ferrara to become the wife of 

" The Captiin of War-afterwirdi the Senilor— will not be 
confused with the Captain of the People. The one wu an 
alien noble, the other a Slentic burgher. 
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Ercole d'EiIe, nayed here for four days in June 1473< 
On Sunday, writes Allegretto, " the Commune of Sieoa, 
or rather the Signoria, arranged a moBt beauteous dance 
before the house of Tommaso Pecci in the etreel, and all 
the fair ladies and girls of Siena were invited. And my 
wife either lost there or had itolen from her a goodly 
knife, ornamented in silver, which cost me eighteen lire 
the pair. And in the street there was arranged a great 
vat of forty mcasurea, divided in hall, and a column in 
the middle upon which were a lion and a wolf, so that 
the lion threw white wine on one side of the val aod the 
wolf threw red wine on the other side, and a fountain in 
the midst between the lion and the wolf threw water. 
And in the val stood always silver cups, in order that 
every one could drink. At the Loggia of the Officers 
of the Mercanzia, ninety-eight couples of ladies assembled 
and went to the dance in order, accompanied by as many 
youths, and in front of the house they danced until night- 
fall, when there was made a rich and line collation of ill 
kinds of confectionery."' 

Opposite the Palazzo del Capitano, at the corner of 
the street and the Piazza del Duomo, is the Palazzo 
Reale, which Bernardo Huonialenti built at the end of 
the sixteenth century for the Medicean Grand Cukea of 
Tuscany. In pan, it occupies the site of the palace of 
Giacoppo Petrucci in which his cruel and tyrannical ion, 
the Cardinal RafTaello, resided. Raffaello left it to his 
nephew, Anton Maria Petrucci. It was here that tlie 
Emperor was lodged in 1536; from here Granvelle and 
Sfondrato made their " buonissima riforma " of the 
State, and afterwards the Cardinal Ippoltto d'Este with 
his guard of Switzers. 

In the Via di San Pieiro is the great red brick Palazzo 
Buonsignori, with a richly ornamented facade, one of 
the finest private palaces in Siena in the Gothic style. It 

' ■O'"' «"""*. 775. 776. 
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wa« originally built in the fourteenth century, but has a 
fine court and stairway of the Quattrocento. Between it 
and the «tepa to the church ia a small Gothic palace of 
the ihirteentii ceniury (completely restored), known as 
the Caia delta Pia. This was the house of Cotmt 
Nello de' Pannocchieschi, whose fair fame (in ipite 
of painters and novcliata) recent research has cleared 
from the imputation of hia having been the husband — 
and therefore the murderer^of La Pia, that hapless lady 
whom Siena made and Maremma unmade, whom the 
ong the dim shades of thoae who died 
San Pieiro alle Scale, the parish 
ro in Castelvecchio, is a structure of 
lury, with a modernised facade and 
interior. Ihere are two small tondi by Sano di PietTo, 
representing the Archangel Gabriel and Santa Lucia, in 
the sacristy. The picture over the high altar, the Repoie 
on the Flight into Bgypt with a handsome awarthy 
Madonna, is a decidedly meritorious work hy Rutilio 
Maneiti, At the end of the Via di San Pieiro the 
Porta deir Arco leads out beyond the oldi-r circuit of 
walls which represented the limits of the city proper, 
until the Nine inclosed the auburb in the still standing 
walls of the fourteenth century. 

The Via Stalloreggi is th 
Citta as the Via di San Piei 
Inclosed by the two, bounded < 
Q-rchia and the Via Baldassai 
part of the city. At the corot 
vecchio in the Via Stalloreggi, a 
to one of the Mar 
dead Christ, who 



n of the Via di 
is of the Via del Capitano. 
utside by the Via delle 
: Peruzzi, is the oldest 
r of the Via di Castel- 
t a house once belonging 
a fresco by Bazzi, " where a 
• lap of His Mother, hath s 



a grace and divinity."' The Via di Casiel- 
vecchio intersects this oldest part of Siena. It is a tall, 
nai row winding street, in parts squalid, but with here and 
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there a sudden glimpse of a rose garden, or a fig tree in a 
little cortile bending iis branches over the way. In the 
lest picturesque Via San Quirico is the church of San 
Quirico, perhaps the oldeaL in Siena, but now modernised. 
By the side of it, an irritating piece of wall cuts off what 
should be a superb view of the Doomo. In the same 
street are the remains of the little church of Sant' Ansano 
in Castelvecchio, which was possibly the first baptistery 
of Siena and of which there is documentary evidence as 
far back as the year 88t.' Near it stands an old tower, 
the Rocchetta, which is probably the only remnant of 
the first castle and certainly the most venerable piece of 
masonry left in Siena; according to the legend, it was 
here that St Ansanus himself was imprisoned by the 
Roman governor before his martyrdom. In the Via 
delleMurelle (now Via Tommaio Pendola) is the chapel 
of the Conirada della Tartuca. This part of Siena is 
rich in charitable institutions. On either side of the 
street is a great institute for the Deaf and Dumb, and in 
the refectory of an old convent of the Poor Clares {now 
the female side of the Institute) the Sisters of Charity 
show you a beautiful fresco of the Last Supper with 
scenes from the Passion above. It appears to be the 
work of some Sienese master of the latter part of the 
Quattrocento, who had, perhaps, seen Andrea del 
Castagno's rendering of the same theme in Santa 
Appollonia at Florence. The last house in the Via 
Stalloreggi, on the left, is the one in which Duccio painted 
his glorious masterpiece, and ii was hither that the pro- 
cession came, to lake it in triumph to its place beneath 
the cupola of the Duomo. Then we pass out of the old 
city, under the Arco delle due Pone, into the Piazza 
del Carmine, now a part of the Via Baldaasare Peruzzi. 
The present church and convent of Santa Maria del 
Carmine were built early in the sixteenth century, 
' V. Luiini, It San C^atni Ji Sinn, p. 14. 
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pOMibly from Peruzzi'a designs ; the cloislers are par- 
ticularly graceful. The convent itself is of very ancient 
origin, and in the further cloister is the famous Poz^o 
della Diana — which, however, may |>ossibly have no 
connection, save by name, with Dante'a cut ai the vain 
hopes and foolish expenditure ot (he Sienese.' The 
church contains some good pictures : the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin by Bazzi ; the Ascension of Christ by 
Pacchiarotti i the Adoration of the Shepherds, begun by 
II Riccio and linished by Arcangiolo Salimbcni. But 
liner than any of these is Beccafumi's St Michael casting 
down the rebellions Angels, over the altar opposite the 
chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, a work of much beauty 
and great imaginative power, enthusiastically — but hardly 
excessively — praised by Vasari. Baldassare Peruzzi, 
Messer Giorgio tells us, was never tired of praising it ; 
"and one day that I saw it with him, uncovered, as 1 
was passing through Siena, I was struck dumb with admira- 
tion." The sacristy contains a statue of St Sigismund, 
ascribed to Giacomo Cozzarelli. The Palazzo CeUi 
opposite is ascribed to Peruzzi and contains three 
ceiling paintings attributed to him, ruined by repainting. 
From the Via Baldassare Peruzzi, the Via della Diana 
and the Via di San Marco lead to the most picturesquely 
placed of Sienese gates — the Porta San Marco, outside 
which is a pleasant and shady piazzale with a view over the 
sweeping country to the distant hills, the Monastery of 
Sant' Eugenio standing out conspicuously on its eminence 
in the foreground. The picturesque Via delle Sperandie 
leads to the same gate, past a large abandoned convent — 
the cloisters of which have been deserted even by the 
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soldiere, a freacoed Crucifixion ali 
chat ii was once a religious place. 

The Via delle Cerchia, skirting che older circuit of 
walls, brin^i us to the piazza and church of Sant' 
Agostino, an ancient edifice completely modemiaed in the 
eighteenth century. Over the second altar on the right 
is the Crucifixion, a late work by Perogino, with a 
number of saints and the Madonna at the foot of the 
Cross ; the group of St Augustine kneeling, with St 
Monica standing behind him, is finely conceived. The 
chapel of the BIcMcd Sacrament is the chapel of the 
Piccolomioi ; the decorations of the altar were under- 
taken by the Archbishop Ascanio Piccolomini in i 596, 
"for the worship of God Almighty and the honour 
of his own family." The altarpiece, Bazzi's Adoration 
of the Magi, in spite of the blackening of the shadows 
and the overcrowding of the figurea, is an exceedingly 
fine work, thoroughly Lombard in CDmposiiioD and feel- 
ing, the beautiful young King on the right curiously 
recalling Luini's types; "there is," says Vaiari, "a 
head ot a shepherd between two trees, which seems 
verily alive," and which is said to be the painter's own 
portrait. The picture was painted for two of the 
Arduini family, and the name and arms of the Arch- 
bishop Ascanio are obviously a later addition. On the 
left is a marble statue of Pius II. by Dupr^, and on the 
right the Massacre of the Innocents by Matteo di 
Giovanni. This latter picture shows sufficient dramatic 
energy and sense of beauty to make us wish that these 
were displayed upon 3 less horrible subjecL The groups 
of unconcerned children and the classical bas-reliefs remind 
us of Matieo's admirable work upon the pavement of the 
Duomo, but the king and soldiers are mere hideous 
caricatures. In the choir is a picture in three divisions 
— a work in which Mr Berenson calls attention to the 
"extraordinary grace of motion and beauty of line"- — 





by Siniane Manini, repreaencing the blessed Agoatiao 
NoTcllo {a courtier of King Manfred, who became a 
hermit) and four (cenes of hie miracles. The later 
Sienese school is fairly well represented by a Way to 
Calvary by Ventura Salitnbeni, and a curious picture (on 
the last altar lo the left of the choir) by Rutilio Manciti, 
representing the Temptation of St Antony. Beyond 
Sant' Agoatino is the Porta Tuli, so often mentioned in 
the story of Siena, outside which, on the site of the 
present Cimitero della Misericordia, was the famous 
convent of the Oiivetari where Bernardo Tolomei 

n the piazza, the Via Sant' Agata lead* down to 
rch of San Giuseppe, where, under a picturetque 
r the older circle of walls by the Via ^ 
i Dupr\ in which the houae is shown where ' 
Siena'a great modern sculptor was born. 

Perhaps the moat characteristic street of the Tcrz 
Citta is the Via del Casato, or more simply the Casato, ' 
which, running a winding course, joins the Via di San 
Pietro with the Campo. This was once the mow 

: in Siena, where the nobles and wealthy | 
surrounded themaelvea with arrned retainer* i 
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iai life of the "aoft" city. There are 
still old palaces on either side; steep vicoli wind and 
radiate off from it, with sudden glimpses beyond of i 
distant hilia and towera. Where the present Palazzo 
Ugurghieri stands, and down the steep vicoli on either 
e the palatial castle of the proud old house 
of the Ugurghieri, who, Lombard or Frank in origin, 
; descended from the Counts who in the ninth and 
tenth centuries governed Sieaa. 

Crossing the Campo, we enter the Terzo di San 
Martino at the Porrione, as the opening of the Via Sao 
Miirtino was called — a point of strategical importance in 
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the furious factions of mediaeval Stena. At the corner 

of the Via Rmaldini {originally the Chiasso Largo, the 

street of the silk merchants) is the superb grey Palazzo 

Todeichini Piccolo mini, the Palazzo de' Papeachi, as it 

was called, now the Palazzo del Governo, adorned Wfith 

the arms of the Picco- 

lomini and the Todea- 

Chini. It was built for 

the nephews of Piu* II., 

the sons of Nanoi 

Todeschini, by the 

Sieneae architect, Pietro 

Paolo Porrini called 

li Porrina, and begun 

in 1 469 ; the Ufficali 

lopra I'Ornalo, on 

October 28th of that 

year, reporting to the 

Signof ia that " the 

Palace begun by the 

ReapectabiliiyofMesser 

Giacomo and Measer 

Andrea Piecolomini, 

will be a marvellous 

work and a moat 

worthy ornament in 

and design of their 




eapeciablllty. 



' DM.mrili, ii. p. 337; /. Allegretto, Diari, 77J. NolIM 
the title Sptilatilili \ in a le» democraiic city than Siena, ihejr 
would hsTc been M^mjuner. [ncidenlnlly, we may obienc 
(a point frequently mined by Engliih writer!, eipecially o( 
fiction dealing with the Italian Renaiiiance) that MafmijUima 
wu a tnuch leii prelentioui title at the end of the Quattro- 
cento than It loundi to ui now, being little more than the 
Equivalent of "Your Worihip " or "Your Honour" (though 
alio applied to ambaaiadors) ; while ExaUfct wu, until 
the middle of the ilxUcnth ceolury, rcaerred for qua>i-in- 
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within and without, wae for the moi 
Lorenzo di Mariano. This palace 
ArchJTio di Stato of Siena ; to do juBiice to its multifold 
interest, a book would be required larger than the 
preacnt volume. In the Sala della Mottra a number 
□f documents of all kinds are exhibited, illuitrating 
Sicnese life and politics from the year 736 downward*, 
including a whole series of Imperial diplomas from 
Louis the Pius in 813 to Charles V, in 1536. Here 
we may read, on the very parchment on which they 
were written, the letter from the Commune of Florence 
to that of Siena concerning the massacre of Cesena ; the 
bull of Pius II., with a postscript in his own hand, 
exhorting the Sicnesc to admit the nobles to the govern- 
ment; Giovanni Torriani, general of the Dominicans, 
announcing his intention of sending Frate Girolamo 
Savonarola to Siena to reform the convent of Santo . 
Spirito ; or Ccsarc Borgia's ferocious threats of destruc* 
tion from Pienza.' There are special series of autographi ' 
of famous ladies and of soldiers of fortune, as also of ] 
artistic documcnis, such as the agreement between Frate 
Melano, Opcraio of the Duomo, and Maestro Niccolo 
Pisano for the work of the pulpit (Sept. 29th, 1166), 
and the assignment of the lavola of the high altar 10 
Duccio di Buoninsegna (Oct. gih, 1308). Here, too, 
are shown the documents of the last days of the once 
mighty Republic—" II Govcrno della Difesa delk 
Liberia Senese ritirato in Montalcino" — down to the 
surrender oi that last stronghold of Sicnese liberty. 
There is, further, a whole collection- — of the utmott , 

depeadent poientaiei, luch 11 the Duke of Fernra or cha 
MarquU uf Mantui, ruling fiefi of the Church or Empire. 

' See pp. 88. %<). \n reading theae documentg. It ihould be 
borne in mind that the Sieneie »nd Florentine yeir (but not the 
Roman) began on March 15th, The lame rule ippllei to the ' 
date] on the Taiolette of the Biccberns and OabelU. 
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interest ta students of Dante- — oi documents illustraiiog 
the Divina Comnudia, with the WilJ, listaminio, of 
MeaKr Giovanni Boccaccio of Certaldo. 

Even more iateresiing than these, and absolutely 
unique of its kind, is the collection of TavuUtle Jipime 
delta Bkcherna e delta Gabclla, the painted co»ers of the 
Treasury Registers of the Republic of Siena, which 
'* offer a true museum of exquisite pintings, which is 
likewise a history of rational sentiment \dct nnttmento 
citladino\, from Don Ugo, monk of San Galgano, seated 
at his desk of the Biccherna to regulate accounts and 
taxei with the feudatories, to the allegory of the sufferings 
endured during the last, heroieal siege." ' The officers 
of the Biccherna — Camarlingo and four Provvediton — 
administered the revenues of the State ; the officers of 
the Gabella — Camarlingo and three, afterwards four, 
Esecutori — were mainly concerned with the collection 
of taxes. Every six months a fresh set of Provveditori 
and Esecutori came in, fresh registers were begun, and at 
the end of the year the retiring Camarllnghi of Biccherna 
and Gabelia (and sometimes the other officials) had the 
covers of the books of their term of office painted with 
their arms and those of their colleagues, and with either 
their portraits or some religious or allegorical device, or 
with the representation ot one of the chief political 
of the past year. This lasted untd long after the 
fall of the Republic ; but by that time the old book 
1 had been replaced by regular pictures, hut still, 
to show their origin, marked with the arms of the 
Camarlinghi and their colleagues. Here I need enu- 
jnly those lavoUue or lavate that are more 
important, historically or artisdcally. For the registers 

■ Rondoni, Sim fii^i, p. 37, 
the Tanlaii ihe reider may be 
charming little book, A PiilerU 



For further infonnation up 
eferred to Mr W. Heywoo 
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of the Biccherna in 1258, two years before MoaCaperti, 
we have the portrait (by Gilio di Pietro) of Don Ugo 
the Camarlbgo, who wat re-elected repeatedly, aad 
whom we have already met in connection with the 
ceiuon at Montepulciano to the Republic. Later on we 
frequently find the arms of the Podesta, and also the 
portrait of the Scrittore, or scribe, who had to make the 
entries as the CamarliDgo dictated. For the Gabclla 
of i,H-t-> when the rule of the Nine was nearing the end 
of its triumphant course, we have the Government of 
Siena enthroned over the Lupa, painted by Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti i for the Biccherna of 1385, after the f"" 
of the Riformatori and the establiahment of the i 
Monte del Popo!o, there ie a similar allegory by b 
later follower of the Lorenzetti, in which the citizen 
bound together in the white bonds 
assemble before the Genius of the Cor 
from their great historical interest, many of the lavou 
of the Quattrocento are little gems of Sieneee paintioM 
That of the Biccherna of I433 represents the Cor< 
tion of the Emperor Sigismund ; the Biccherna of 1436 
gives US a striking St Jerome by an unknown painter ■ 
the Gabella of 1440 and 1 444, St Peter of Alexaodi'' 
and St Michael, both ascribed t "' ■ - — 

The Tavoletta di Biccherna of I449 shows the Coro 
tion of Pope Nicholas V.; that of i4jt represea) 
Ghino di Pietro Bellanti washing his hands in tfa 
presence of the Blessed Virgin, to manifest hie loyalty 3 
and the purity of his administration — whereas he wai *l 
traitor of the deepest dye who, live years later, waS'l 
implicated in the ploti to betray Siei 
the King of Naples, and forced to fly for his life. The I 
Tavoletta di Gabella of 1455, by an unknown anit^I 
refers to the crusading zeal of Pope Calixtus III.; 
represents the Annunciation, between St Bernard, as \ 
preacher of the second Crusade, and the Pope himte 
270 
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bleasing the youtha and maidens of Skna who took part 
in the procesaiona that he ordered, to pray Heaven for 
the downfall of the Turk.' The curious design of the 
Biccherna of 1457, of the school of Sano di Pietro, is, 
according to Mr Heywood, " symbolica! of the peace 
made between the Sienese Republic and the Count 
Jacopo Piccinino." Both lavoUtie, of the Biccherna 
atid of the Gabelia, of 1460, are concerned with Pius 
II. ; in the one he is crowned by two CardinaU, under 
the apecial patronage of the Madonna, while Siena is 
seen below guarded by her lions of the People (probably 
a reference to the jiapal attempt 10 rceiore the nobles to 
the government) ; in the other, he confers the cardinal's 
hat upon his nephew, Francesco Todeschini Ficcolomini; 
Mr Berenaon ascribes the one to II Vecchietta, the other 
to Francesco di Giorgio Martini. Also by Francesco 
di Giorgio is the Biccherna cover for 1 467, representing 
the Madonna with Angels protecting Siena in the lime 
of the earthquake, when the people (led from their homes 
into huts and tents. For the Cabella of I468, there ia 
a (juaint allegory of Peace and War, of uncertain 
authorship ; on the one aide citizens pay in their money, 
and on the other the Camarbngo deals it out to the 
mercenaries, while genii of Peace and War hover in the 
air.' Then follow two exquisite little paintings by 
Sano di Pietro, the Tavoletie di Gabelia of 1 471 and 

1473, respectively representing Wisdom proceeding from 
God, and the marriage of Lucrezia di Agnolo Malavoki 

(Mesacr Agnolo being one of the Bsccuiori in >473) 
to Count Roberto da San Severino, a great Lombard 

' Cf. Heyvrood, =/. ^ii. p. 69. 

> "The fury of irmt hsTing cooled down on every side, the 
Pope [Paul II.] e»ily found muns to conclude in univerial 
peace between the powert of Italy, wherein wat nuned the 
Republic of Siena, In the name of which It wai accepted and 
ratilied by Mewr Niccol6 Severini, Sleneie orator in Rome, 
In the month of May 1461." Malavoltj, ill. 4, p. 70 h. 
■7" 
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cODdottiere. In I474, also Gabella and of doubtiul 
authorship, we have a later version of the old allegory 
□f good goTernment ; Liberty, b the black and white of 
the Commune and holding the baUana, aiia between the 
Camarlingo and the Scritloie, with the legend: "He 
rulea who ministers well." Until I497 the picrares 
that follow all belong to the Gabella. For 1479 it the 
entry of the allied forces — Sienese, Neapolitan!, papaBni 
^into Colle di Val d'Elaa, an episode of the war 
againat Florence in the days of Pope Sixtue IV. and 
Alfonso of Calabria; while in 1480, that year when 
the Duke's intrigues against the liberties of Siena came J 
to a head, the Madonna is aeen recommending the city T 
to her Divine Son. Both are ascribed to Francesco (U il 
Giorgio, though the iatter^ — a singularly beautiful painting I 
^s attributed by Mr Berenson to Neroccio di Barto- | 
tommeo Landi. Specially interesting (though of Icf 
artittic importance) is the tavoletia ot I4S3, which I 
represents the solemn presentation of the keys of Siena^ J 
to the Madonna delle Grazie in the Duomo, when all 1 
the four Monti were reduced to one. The painter has I 
combined in one representation two of the great ereoU J 
of that year, which are thus described by AUegrettft I 
Allegretti, who in the previous August had himself been J 
admitted to the Council of the People :— 

<■ On Saturday, March zznd, there was held a council I 
01 all the government, and there were 256 councillor* 1 
present, in which a general resolution was brought I 
forward on the motion of Messer Bartolommeo Sozzini, I 
who was Captain of the People, concerning the well- I 
being of the city and to make of all the government o 
Monte. It was supported by many persons, and carried I 
by 245 white beans to 11 black. Afterwards a re* ' 
tioo was carried to give a hundred lire in alms to J 
churches, for prayers to God. And Messer Andrea I 
Piccolomini moved that every year for Holy Mary of J 



and rendered thaokE, and ihe Tt 
lung; after which ihe Cardinal made 
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March a palio should be run of the value o( 50 florins. 
The beans were all white. He furiher moved thai all 
the Council should accompany the Signon (o the Duomo. 
And at the altar of the Madonna of the Duomo, to- 
gether with the Cardinal Malfetia, they offered up prayers 
"' " t Laudamus was 

e of his bishops 
attach 10 ttie said MadniiDa delle Grazie an indulgence 
of seven years and Eevra periods of forty days; and in 
the evening salvoa were fired and bells rang a gloria." ' 

This was after the exclusion of the Noveschi from 
the government, but liefore their expulsion from the city 
— after which latter event the scene represented in the 
tavoletia took place : — 

"On the 14th day of August the old Sigooria and 
the new, with the officers and orders of the city and with 
the greater part of the People, went to the Duomo and 
heard the High Mass, together with the Cardinal of 
Siena, the nephew of Pope Pius of the House of the 
Piccolomini. And when Mass had been said, Frate 
Mariano da Genazzano, of the Hermit Order of St 
Augustine, made a fine sermon. And when the sermon 
was eniled, the Signoria, Cardinal, canons, and all the 
clergy and all the People went to the altar of the 
Madonna. After certain prayers, the Prior of the 
Signori, in the name of the magnificent Commune of 
Siena, offered up the keys of the City of Siena upon the 
altar of the said Madonna. Lorenzo d' Antonio di S« 
Lorenzo was the old Captain of the People, and Andrea 
di Sano Batteloro was Prior, and Cresccnzio di Pictro 
di Goro the new Ciiptain. Then the Te Deum Laudamui 
was sung ; and of all these things the deed was drawn 
up by Ser Giovatini Danielli. The Cardinal took the 
keys ai Procurator, and in the name of Our Lady gave 

> Dhri Simii, Sij. The Citdinal Malfcili ii G. B. Cibo 
sfietwirdi Innocent VIIT..(/ p. 76, 
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them into the hand of the Prior oF the Sigo 
mending to liim the city, thai he should hold and gavem 
it in the name of Uur Lady, and thai he should make do 
other contract concerning it. Then the Prior gaye M 
each Gonfaloniere hia keys." ' 

Perhaps in the two following years, stormy and blood- 
nained for Siena, it was not thought safe to venture 
upon politics in painting; at least the tavolecte of 1+84 
and 148 J, by Guidoccio Cozzarelli, represent purely 
religious scenes — the Presentation of Miiry in the 
Temple and the Sacrifice of Isaac. Then in 1487 we 
have an allegory (ascribed by Mr Berenson to Fungai] 
of the triumphant return of the Noveschi — the Sienese 
ship of State guided into harbour by the Madonna her- 
Bi'll, For the Gabella of I489 we have another political 
religious allegory, the officials beseeching the Madonna 
and Child to visit their city once more. The Tavoleita 
di Biccherna 01 i4t(7 represents a band of horsemco 
entering Siena — probably either the escort of the French 
ambassador or (I would suggest) tiie prowiiionali viha 
were hired by the Balla in that year to support the pre- 
potency of the Monie de' Nove. The Tavoietta d! 
Gabella of 1 499 (perhaps by Guidoccio Coz/arelli) 
represents St Catherine receiving the Stigmata, ana 
reflects the suddenly revived cull of her which was 
curiously noticeable — as a kind of protest against the 
corruption of the Curia — during the jubilee of the 
following year. For the Gabeila of 1526 we have the 
splendid victory of Camollia, ascribed to Giovanni di 
Lorenzo Cini. For 1542 — painted for the Camarlingo 
di Gabella, Conte del Rondioa— is an allegory of tbe 
reforms attempted by Granvelle and Sfondrato. The 
Sienese ship of State is borne safely to port over periloU] 
seas by a great sail (gran vela), with a leafless 

1 Diari. 815, S16. The Lorenio di Antonio meuttoned liij 
ihe Veniurioi who wa. enecuted in n%6 (lee p. ^l). 
274 
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(t/rorulaio) for mast, while her predecessor has been 
shattered to pieces upon the rocks.' The Tavola di 
Bicchrrna of 154S is a beautiful Madonna of the school 
of Beccafutni. Then come four pictures of the heroic 
last days of the Republic, all four ascribed to Giorgio 
di Giovanni ; for both Biccherna and Gabclla of 155Z, 
the deatruction of the Citadel that Don Diego had 
built; for the Biccherna of 1553, the defence of 
Montalclno; for 1555, the last year of the free Re- 
public, an allegory ol the siege— St Paul with Siena in 
the background and the inscription : " Ail, who wish to 
li»e justly, suffer persecution." The Medicean arms 
appear in a ta*oletta of i5$8; after which, in i$$9, 
the Biccherna gives us the treaty of Cateau Cambresis, 
the Gabella the surrender of Monulcino ; and in the 
Tavola di Biccherna of 1 j6l we see Cosimo de* 
Medici making his entry into Siena. After this, the 
note is changed. We have a few lavole dealing 
with the effortB of Christendom to roll back the Turk 
(lj66i 1568, ii7l}, and with such cventa of universal 
interest as the Reform of the Calendar or the fall of 
Ferrara; but, for the most pan, the Camarlinghi under 
the new regime contented themselves with recording 
the domestic affairs of their Medicean masters in the 
spirit of a Court chronicle, or adding their tribute to 
the devotion to the Madonna of frovenzano. 

There are also some excellent miniature paintings 
shown here, especially by Sano di Pietro in the Statutes 
of the Arte di Mercanzia, 1473, and by Niccolo di Ser 
Sozzo Tegliacci representing the Assumption, 1336, one 
of the (ineat miniatures of the fourteenth century. 

Beyond the palace is the Piazza Piccolomini, with 
the Loggia del Papa that Antonio Pederighi built for 
Pius II. in 1462, inscribed " Pius 11., Supreme PontifT, 

' C/. Soiiini, Ajrio, pp. 13, 14 fwhete, how*ver, Oibelli i> 
confuied with Bicchernn), >nd Heywood, o/>. cii. pp. 87, gg. 
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to hi» Kinsmen the Piccolomini " — a kind of archi- 
teciural glorification of diecriminaiicg nepotiam. The 
church oi San Martino, in its preseol form, dates from 
the latter part of the Cinquecento. On the right of the 
entrance is the votife picture of the Battle of Camollia, 
conrniiuioned by the Balia in honour of the Immaculate 
Conception in i ;26, and piiinted by Giovanni di Lorenzo 
Cini. While the battle is raging outside the walli, 

n opens and the Madonna appears with Angels, (O 
protect her chosen city from papal aggression. Over 
the third altar on the left is a poetically conci-ived 
Nativity by Beccafumi, unfortunately much darkeped, 
painted about 1513, with what Vasari calls an hallo oS 
jingel'i beliuiimo- — exquisite Angels clustering round the 
Divine Child, or circling ecstatically round the Mystical 
Dove that hovers above the ruins of the pag^n world. 
The marble framework of the altar is by II Marrina. 
The church contains also a Circumcision by Guido 
Reni. There was a great burning of vanities here !n 
[he piazza on June 1st, 1488, after a sermon by Fra 
Bernardino da Asti ; false hair, dice, cards, masks and 
the like were heaped together, with a figure of a devil on 
the top, and the whole fired. 

The Via di Salicotto— or more simply styled Salicotto 
—is the headquarters of the Contrada della Torre, the 
energetic rivals of the Oca. The tall ruined houses 
opposite the Palazzo Pubblico, the narrow viali with 

rching nusonry, give ic a most picturesque ap- 
Hcte, past where the Via de' Malcontent! 

into the Mercaio, is the little church of San 
Giacoino, now the oratory of the Contrada. It was 
built in 1531, in commemoration of the great victory 
over the papal forces in 1 ;i6, and contains a famous 
miraculous picture of the Immaculate Conception — the 
Madonna between St James and St Christopher — painted 
in I J45 in honour of the tame event by Giovanni di 
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Lorenzo Cini, who wu sIm one of the operai pre- 
nding over the conttructtoo of the oratory, and had 

himaelf fought in the republican ranks on the day of 
battle.' Further on are the church and convent of 
San Girolamo — at present in the hands of the Sister* of 
Charity. In a niche in the cloister ii a frescoed 
AiBumption by Fungai. There are some good pictures in 
the church and sacristy, including a Madonna by Matleo 
di Giovanni, a St Jerome by Girolamo del Pacchia, 
and a Coronation of the Madonna by Sano di Pietro. 
The church of the Scrviies, or of the Santiesiraa 
Concezione, beyond the original circuit of walls, is a 
good early Renaissance building, raised between 1471 
and 1528. From its platform, especially at sunset, 
there is a fine view of Siena. In the right aisle are : the 
much venerated Vergine del Bordone, in the Byinntinc 
style, painted io iz6t by a certain Coppo di Marcovaldo ; 
the Massacre of the Innocents, by Malteo di Giovanni 
— cjuietcr and less violent, but also less dramatic and 
DO more convincing than his other reprcKn tat ions of 
this subject — with above it the Madonna and Child 
with Angels, and the two donors presented by their 
patron saints ; and, up above Matteo's picture, a little 
Nativity, by Taddeo di Barlolo. In the left aisle is 
the Madonna del Belvedere, painted by Giacomo di 
Mino del Pellicciaio in 1363, his best work; the figures 
on cither side, St Joseph with the Divine Child holding 
a crown of thorns, the Magdalene with the baby Baptist, 
are ascribed by Mr Bcrenson to Fungai. By Fungai 
too is the Coronation of the Madonna on the high altar. 
In the second chapels, to right and left of the choir, arc 
the remains, much restored, of frescoes ascribed to 
Pietro and Ambrogio Lorenzetti ; the Massacre of 
the Innocents and St Agnes, the Dance of the Daughter 
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of St John — ihete 
E work in Sanu Croce. 



somewhat recall Jn_ 

ihe aactisty door is the Madonna del Popoto, a lovely 



c by Lip|)o Memmi. In the sachsty 
Madonna del Manto, Our Lady taking the people of Siena 
under her proteciion, by Giovanni di Pieiro, 1436, 
otherwise almost unknown master. The Oratory of ihe 
Saniisiima Trinita, beyond the Serviles, coDtaini 
Madonna by Neroccio l.andi. 

To the left of San Girolamo is the Fonte Si 
Maurizio, at the place, just outside the older 
walls, where the horse and cattle markets were held 
before the present fourieenlh century walls were built. 
The arch o»cr (he beginning of the Via Ricasoli, with 
a eeventeenth century fresco, representing the Blessed 
Trinity with St Maurice and St .lerome, marks the 
place of the old gate. The Via Romana runs out hence 
to (he Porta Romatia. On the left is a somewhat ruined 
palace, in the style of the Florentine Quattrocento,, 
now known as the Rifugio, built about r474, probably 
by CiuliaDO da Maiano, for the Abbot and monks of' 
San Galgano, whose device of the sword stuck fast 
rock is seen still on the exterior. There is a carioQ* 
petition of theirs to the Signoria, dated May 31st, 14.741 
in which they explain that they have begun this palace^ 
"having a desire to convert their littl 
honour and ornament ol your City, and in some pan 
the perpetual utility of that Abbey of yours," and lhal,< 
as times are bad, they want to be exempted from 
Gabella, and to have further aid from the State.' Furtha! 
on is the great Augustinian convent of the Saotuccio, 
the church of which the head of San Galgano is preservi 
in a richly decorated reliquary. The Porta Romana, 
formerly the Porta Nuova, was built early in the four- 
teenth century by Agostino di Giovanni and Agnolo di 
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Venlura ; the frcBCoed Coronation of ihe Madonna is by 
Taddco di Gartolo and Suno di Fietro ; the diitich it) 
her honour was written later by Niccolo Borghesi. It 
is thus the same gate through which Enea Piccolomini 
led the French deliverers in 15JI, and that witnessed 
theie French march out in 15;^, with the long line 
of republican eKiles, and the triumphant entry of the 
March ese di Marignano, A short way beyond the 
gate is the church of Sta. Maria degli Angioli, a build- 
ing of the latter part of the Quattrocento ; the altar- 
piece (in a rich frame bjr Antonio Barili), the Madonna 
and Child with four Saints, a lunette and predella, is 
signed and dated 1502, by Rallaello di Carlo, a Floren- 
tine painter, by whom there are also works in the Palazzo 
Corsini and Santo Spiriio at Florence. In the sacristy 
is a standard painted with an Assumption by Riccio. 

The other touth-easiern gate, the Porta Pispini, has 
the remains of a frescoed Nativity by Bazzi. Accord- 
ing to the legend, the name Pispini ia derived from " II 
Santo Tiene," ■' the Saint cometh, " — the cry raised by 
the people when the relics of St Ansanus were brought 
to the city. Outside the gate, a little to the left, is the 
modernised remnant of one of the bastions erected by 
Baldassare Peruzzi, as architect to the Republic. 

Santo Spirito, in the Via Pispini, is the chief church 
of the Dominicans in Siena, and its convent was one of 
those reformed by Savonarola. It was built about the 
year 1 498; the cupola was designed by Giacomo 
Cozzarelli and built for Pandolfo Petrucci in 1 508, 
the fagade designed in ijig by Peruzzi for Girolamo 
Piccolomini, Bishop of Pienza. The 6rs[ chapel od 
■he left, the Borghesi Chapel, has a gloriHed Madonna 
worshipped by St Francis and St Catherine, with child 
angels, and two beautiful little winged genii standing at 
the tomb; it is the finest of all Matteo Balducci's 
worki, thoroughly Umbrian in feeling. On the right ii 
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the Cappella degli Spagnuoli, cjrcoraied with frescoc* 
(circa 1530), painted in the days of the lirst Spanish 
occupation of Siena by Bazzi ; the Madonna investing 
St Alphonao with the epiecopal robes, in the presence 
of two radiantly beautiful TJrgin martyrg and Angels ; St 
James, represented as u Spanish knight in full armour, 
superbly mounted, slaying Saracena } St Thomas and 
St Michael, St Sebastian and St Antony. The single 
figures are of the utmost beauty. The large terra-cotta 
" by Ambrogio della Robbia. The statues of 

" "rer and St Catherine (the two followers 
who were found on apposite sides in the 

the second chapels, are ascribed to Giacomo 
The Coronation of the Madonna, over the 

■n the left, is by Gifolamo del Pacchia. The 

00 the entrance wall is ascribed to Sano di 
There is a Coronation by Beccafumi in the 
sacristy, and in the cloisters a frescoed CrucitixioD painted 
by Fra Bartolommeo's pupil, Fra Paolino da Pistoia. 

The church of San Giorgio in the Vis RicasoH is, m 
its present form, a work of the eighteenth century. But 
it occupies the site of a most ancient church, which wat 
of the Battle of Montaperti ; its curious 
campanile, best sei'n from below the walls, still dates 
from !i6o, and its windows are supposed to represent 
the different companies of the Sienese who took part Id 
the battle. Near the house of the liberal theological 
thinkers of the Cinquecento, Leiio and Pausto Sozzini 
(the founders of the Sociniaas), which was afterwardi 
a palace of the Malavolii, the Via di PoUonica leads to 
the church of San Giovanni Battisia in Panianeto, which 
possesses a terra-cotta statue of the Baptist, ascribed to 
Giacomo Coziarelli, and several pictures of scenes from 
his life by Rutilio Manetti. Lower down to the right I 
is one of Siena's characteristic mediaeval fountains, the 

Follonica, probably constructed in the earlf I 
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years of the thirteenth century. Opposite the Palazzo 
del Governo, is the Studio, the famous and itill Nourish- 
ing University of Siena. Ic contains ii characteristically 
Sieneie sepulchral monument of the later Trecento, re- 
presenting the profcMor, Niccolo Aringhieri, lecturing 
to his pupils. In the Via Salluicia Bandiol is the grace- 
ftil brick palace that Francesco di Giorgio built for 
MessM Salluatio, the father of Mario and Francesco, 
and ancestor of the celebrated man of science. On the 
left are the remains of one of the casltHaccc, or private 
fortresses, of the thirteenth century. 

It ia a curious turn of fortune that he of whom " all 
Tuscany sounded " after Mooiaperti, and of whom 
"they hardly whispered in Siena" after hia fall at 
Colle,' should have given his name to the most con- 
spicuous modern church in his native city. The 
Madonna of Proveniano was raised to the Blessed 
Virgin as Protectress of Siena at the end of the six- 
teenth century. As an inscription to the left of the 
church bears witness {»nd there ia a most unsavoury 
novella of Pietro Fortini's to the same effect), this part 
of the city was notorious for its evil living, mainly given 
up to houses of ill-fame, especially in the days of 
the Spanish occupation. According to the legend, St 
Catherine had set up a little shrine with an image of the 
Madonna here, which was rediscovered by Brandano, 
who declared that here was the greatest treasure of 
Siena, and thai "hither all the most honoured ladies of 
the nation shall one day come." In 1594 the image 
began to work miracles, and the present sanctuary was 
built in CDDsequence." The pictures that ic contains are 
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Vanni and Ruitichino. In the aacriaty there u whai , 
purports to be a portrait of Brandaoo. I 

The great church of Sao Francesco was mainly bulk ' 
in the second quarter of the fourteenth century, from the 
designs of Agostino di Giovanni and Agnolo di Ventura. 
It was outside the walla and there was a gale of San 
the arch of which we still pass to-day. 
When Pius II. came to Siena, he stayed in the convent 
and the gate had to he kept open at night for the con- 
venience of his numerous visitors '^ — which induced the 
Concistoro to decree that it should henceforth be included 
within the walls. Over the door of the church is a sta 
of St Francis, by Rama di Paganello of about 12' 
Ruined by fire in the seventeenth century, abandoned to ' 
military purposes in (he nineteenth and recently restored, 
the building is but the shadow of its former self. Still, 
in spite of tlie modern stained-glass windows from 

rely Franciscan of all the lalian Gothic 
Tuscany. The paintings and sculptures that I 
re mere fragments of its original decorationa^ I 
and for the most part transferred from other parts of the I 
church and convent. The ruined fresco of the Visita- | 
lion, on the right of the entrance, is ascribed by Mr I 
Berenson to Taddeo di Bartolo, In the second chapeJ i 
on the right of the choir Js the monument of Cristoforo | 
Felici {one of the Operai of the Duomo) of I46J, OtM 
of the best works of ITrbano da Cortona. In the choir J 
are marble half-length portraits of Silvio Piccolomini and ] 
*j Foficguerri, the only remains of the sumptuoi 
It that their son, Pope Plus II., raised to their | 
memory in ^58- In the hrst chapel on the left is a 
frescoed Crucifixion by Pictro Lorenzetti, and in the 
of [he Cmiultn for Jkily ind, 146a, 



San Bernardino 

third chapel are two scenes from the history of the 
Fraociican order— St Francis before the Pope and the 
Martyrdom of Franciscan Missionaries — by Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti. Ruined and repainted, these latter appear 
to be the remains of a series of frescoes which Ghibcrti 
saw and admirrd in the cloisters here. The chapet 
opposite was formerly that of the nephews of Pius II., 
the Todeschini Piccolomini and Piccolomini d' Aragona ; 
it was restored and modernised by a noble lady of the 
Saracini a few years ago. The Cardinal Virtues on the 
pavement were originally executed by Lorenzo di Mariano. 
In the cloisters, outside the Seminary chapel, there is a 
Madonna Latlante, entitled Sedis Sa{>ieni!ae, by Giacomo 
Cozzarelli. The chaprl tiselt contains a most beautiful 
Madonna and Child by Ambrogio Lorenzetti, and a large 
freico, of uncertain authorship, of the same epoch. The 
Seminary further possessca several good early Sienese 
paintings. 

Under the shadow of San Francesco rises the little 
oratory of his great Sienese follower, San Bernardino. 
On the ground floor is a Madonna and Child with St 
Ansanusand St Bartholomew, a beautiful early work of 
Andrea del Bresciaoino. On the upper floor, in an 
aotechapel, are a Madonna by Sano di Pietro and a 
marble bas-relief, the Madonna with Angels, signed by 
Agostino di Giovanni. The oratory itself is the 
" Siena's Art -laboratory " of Robert Browning's PikcM- 
aroiio poem. It walls are covered by a series of frescoes 
by Dazzi, Girolamo del Pacchia and Beccafumi, painted 
between 1518 and t ^32, among the finest achievements 
of these three masters, under a richly decorated roof 
of the end of the Quattrocento by Giuliano Turapilli. 
On the left wall are ; St Louis of Anjou by Bazzi ; 
the Nativity of the Madonna, by Pacchia, showing 
Florentine influence ; the Presentation in the Temple, 
by Bazzi i the Spoializio by Beccafumi ; San Bernardino 
»*5 




by Pacchia. On the altar wall, between the Arch- 
angel and the Virgin of the Annunciation by Pacchia, 
is a grandiose fresco by Beccafumi (painted in 15371 
nearly twenty years later than his other works here), 
representing the Madonna and Child enthroned wiih 
Apostles, Franciscans, and Angels. On the tight wall 
are : St Antony of Padua, now ascribed to Pacchia ; the 
Visitation by Ba/zi ; the Death of the Blessed Virgin, 
with Angels and Apostles clustering round, Christ 
rushing down from Heaven to receive her soul, by 
Beccafumi; the Assumption and Si Francis by Bazzi. 
Between ihe window;) is the Coronation of Mary in 
Heaven by the Blessed Trinity, with the Baptist and 
r», also by Bazzi, 
The little church of San Pietro Ovile contains two good 
early Sienesc paintings. On the right is the Annunciation 
with, above, the Cruciiixion between St Peter and St 
Paul ; the central scene is a copy, with variations and 
e change of sentiment, from the well-known picture 
by Simone Martini and Lippo Memmt in the Ufli^. 
Opposite to it is a Madonna ;ind Child by Pietro 
n San Bernardino and the Baptist by 
Malieo di Gio 

"Before you, magnificent and potent Lords, Lord* 
Priors, Governors of the Commune, and Captain of the 
People of Siena,"— thus begins a petition of February 
ijih, 1465 (i.e. 14,66) — "the least of your children 
and servants, the Officers over the Adornment of your 
City, with due reverence set forth that they are con- 
tinually thinking how to do what may be to the adorning 
of the city, especially on the Strada Romana where pats 
raise to all the city."' This 
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3 ihe Piazza 

n the eve of 
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limed by ihe 
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Slrada Romaoa ia the present Via Cavour, tiill the 
busiest in the city. Passing up it towards Camollia, 
from the Croce del Tra?aglio, "' 

Tolomei, in which the people a 
Montaperti, The great grey ( 
its portitls guarded by two liont 
armorial bearings, the three < 
great Guelf House, was begun it 

perhaps the most imposing of all the private palaces v 
Siena. The councils of the State occasionally met here 
in the Urat days of Guelf preponderance after the battle 
of Colle, and i*t was here that King Robert of Naples was 
entertained in 1310. In earlier times — those eTenlful 
day* that preceded Montaperti — the General Council 
met in San Cristofano opposite. The column with the 
Lupa— though the present wolf only dates from the 
seventeenth century — was originally erected in 1160, 
after Montaperti, in token of this. The church itself 
was modernised in the eighteenth century. It contains 
some tombs of the Tolomei and a good picture by 
Girolamo dei Pacchia, representing the Madonna and 
Child between St Luke and the Blessed Bernardo. It 
was in this church in 1376 that St Catherine effected a 
reconciliation between the Macooi, headed by Stefano 
and his father Corrado, and the Tolomei and RinaldinJ. 
Behind it, round and about the Via del Re, there are 
a number of picturesque old houses of that epoch sunding 
and several towers that once belonged to the Tolomei.' 

On the left, next to the Gothic Pnlaizo Tolomei, is a 
graceful little palace in the style of the fifteenth century, 
decorated above with the Lily of Florence. Further on, 
00 the right, is the Palazzo Bichi, rebuilt in 1510 for 
the unfortunate Alessandro. At the corner of the Piazza 
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Salimbeni is the Palazzo Spannocchi, begun in 147J for 
McMcr Anibrogio Spannocchi, the treasurer of Piua II. 
Il ii a perfect type of the itiasilve, yet graceful 
architecture of the Florentine Quattrocento. Formerly 
atcribed to Bernardino R.oBsclliDa, Signor Lisini hat 
recently discovered reason for believing that it (as well 
3i the palace in the Via Romana of the Abbot of S 
Galgano) was built under the direction of Giuliano 
Maiano.' 

The vast Gothic Palazzo Salimbeni, a compromise J 
between a castle and a palace, was mainly constructed in j 
the thirteenth, but modernised In the nineteenth century. I 
The back of it should be surveyed from the Piazz»l 
dell' Abbadia, where it is freifuently mistaken by touriita I 
and other casual persons (including one English writer of 
repute!) for a Gothic abbey; the name of the piazza 
really refers to San Donato, which was formerly ao 
abbey and the family church of the Salimbeoi, as San 
Cristofann was that of their rivals, the Toloniei. The 
great Ghibelline fatnily that played so turbulent a part in 
the early history of Siena gradually died out j "to-day," 
Bargagli, in the latter part of the Cinqueccnto, 
" it IS utterly extinguished; besides their arms and their 
palaces, nought else remains of ihem save the name." 
We may take their palace as the background for two of 
■he best and most beautiful love stories of old Siena. Id 
one, Anselmo di Messer Salimbene Salimbeni, odc of the 
richest young nobles of the city, is secretly enamoured of 
Angelica Montanini, whose brother Carlo is the last of 
a noble but now ruined house, between which and the 
Salimbeni there is a deadly feud. Thrown into prison 
mped-up charge of plotting against the popular 
regime, a price is set upon Carlo's life 1 he reiiises to pay, 
lest his sister should be reduced to beggary, and is about 
to [lefish on the scaffold when Anselmo steps in and payt 
> S« ih> MiiaUa'rn Simnia Si'ijt, lii. 4, p. 59. 
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the Une to txceas. The expedient by which Carlo and 
Angelica attempt to repay their debt to Anselmo is 
aomewhat repugnant to our modern code of cthiea or 
conveotiona — it appears again in the underplot of Thomas 
Hey wood', yf Woman Killed ■wiri Kindnta ~\}M it 
ende in the marriage of Anaelmo and Angelica in San 
Donato to the great delight of all the city. In the 
other story, Ippolito Saracini hsa (alien passionately in 
love with Cangenova, the youngest of the three orphan 
ditughters of Messer Rcame Salimbeni, and his love ia 
returned. But the mother, anxious firat to marry her 
other daughters, will not aufTer his addresses, and keens 
Cangenova in strict seclusion. Pretending to leave Siena 
as a pilgrim to St James of Compostclla, Ippolito lurks in 
a little house near San Lorenzo, which is next door to 
the garden in which the lady and her daughters walk. 
He watches Cangenova at sunrise, watering her Mica and 
violets in the balcony or playing with the litde gold- 
finch that has its nest in the mulberry tree outside her 
window. Then one night he takes advantage of her 
mother's absence to climb the tree, and draws her to the 
window by frightening her goldfinch, A sudden fright 
bringa their meeting to a premature end, and presently 
she is dying. Disguised as a pilgrim, ippolito visits her 
on her death-bed, and they interchange professions of 
unaherable love ; he Joins her funeral procession as a 
member of one of the confraiernitiea, carrying a torch, 
and falls dead in San Francesco when the tomb is 

In the Via delle Belle Arti, next to the picture gallery 
which has already been described, is the Biblioieca 
Comunale, once the meeting-place of the most famous 
' The ilory of Anielmo and Angelica li injiried in the 
Ammti Srmtii under 1395, and l( (old bjr Serninl and llciao. 
That of Ippolito and CanftetiD'a (which from ibe menilon of 
Meaier Rcamc ihould, if hlttorkal, be referred to the lame 
epoch) ii related by Olinda in Bargagli'i TrMi.mimuii. 
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of the Sienpse academicB — the hlronat'i. Among itftfl 
treaiures are two of the original letters ecDt by Sta 
Catherine from Rome lo Stetano Maconi i they are no^ I 
however, in her own handwriting but appear, from I 
internal evidence, la hare been dictated by her to Bbiw | 
duccio Canigiani. 

Further on in the Via Cavour, to the left, 
exquisite little early Renaissance church of .Sta. Maria J 
deiie Nevi, built ehortly after 1470 for Giovanni de^l 
Cinughi, Bishop of Pienza, probably from the designs of S 
Francesco di Giorgio. The altar-piece, representing » 

Sur Lady ns Queen of the Snows, with a prcdellvl 
uBtrating the legend of the building of Sta. Marial 
Maggiore at Rome, was painted by Matteo di Giovanaiff 
In l477i a moat poetically conceived work and t 
the most beautiful pictures of the Sienege Quattrocenutl 
Thii part of the Terzo di Camollia was originally t' 
famous Poggio Malavoiti, where that great family had 
their towers and houses in a regular fortress as far as 
recently demolished convent of the Cappuccine ; it 
surrounded with walla and had a gate near where 
Maria delle Nevi now stands. 

On the right the sleep and picturesque Via Valler 
leads down the Coata d'Ovile, the scene of the mass 
of 1371, to the Porta Ovile, Half way down is t 
oratory of San Rocco, the church of the Contrada of tt 
Lupa, with frescoes by Manetti and Rustichino. 
Fonte Nuova, a little olf the street 10 the left, wa* 
by Tino di Camaino in the fourteenth century. 1 
Via Garibaldi, on the way to the railway station, 
CoJa liella Co/uuma, the palace in which the irigOt 
ipeniitreceia, the extravagant young club of Sienese ni ' ' 
recorded by Dante in canto xxix. of the /n/w-no, 
through their fortunes. There has been niuch thro 
about of brains upon the question whether this notoriov 
I ipendereccia is, or ii not, to be identified wjtta t 
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brigala tioliUc c corlcie of which Foigorr da San Gimig- 
nano sung, and whether Dante's " Niccolo who firK 
discovered the rich usjge of the clove'' — ^who is usually 
said to have been either a Salimbeni or a BuoaEignori — 
ii the Niccoli'i di Niai to whom Folgore dedicated hia 
corona. However that may be, the [ireaeni aspect of the 
Cam Jella Contuma is prosaic and modern. In the same 
street is the oratory of the Brotherhood of St Sebastian, 
for which Bazzi painted that most wonderful of hannera 
now in the Uriizi. It has early seventeenth century 
frescoes, illustrating the life of the martyr. 

Following up the Via Camollia towards the gate, we 
have OD the right the Campansi, a former convent of 
Franciscan nuns, now a poor-house. Most of its artistic 
treasures have been removed to the picture gallery, but a 
certain number of frescoes have been preserved. In the 
cloisters ia a large Assumption, mingling Sieneie and 
Umbrian influences, the work of Matteo Baiducci and 
(according to Mr Berenson) in [lari of Pietro di 
Domenico. On the (trat floor are: an Annunciation hy 
Sano di Pietro ; a Madonna and Child with St Anne, 
attended by the Magdalene and St Ursula {poetical in 
conception, but rather poorly executed) by tieccafumi ; 
a Resurrection by Benvenuto di Gioraoni. From a 
window in the women's department a beautiful view is 
obtained of San Francesco. 

The Madonna of Fontegiusta was built in 1479, as 
a than ks-olTe ring for the victory of Poggio Imperjale, by 
Francesco Fedeli and Giacomo di Giovanni of Como. 
Over the outer portal is a beautiful Madonna and Child 
with Angels, of i^gij, by Neroccio Landi. In the 
sixteenth century the fashionable thing was to hear 
vespers in this church on Sunday afternoons. In Pietro 
Fortini's Novelle dc' Nov'mi, his five "right honest 
but most facetious ladies" attend vespers here, and at 
the holy water basin (the work still of Pacchia'a father, 
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mbarde) they join company with their 
• youths, most disposed lo the service of 
love," and walk out with them in the cool an far as the 
Palazzo de' Diavoli.i The marble high altar, with the 
Pieta and exquisitely worked setting, is the masterpiece of 
Lorenzo di Mariano, executed in 1517 and, according to 
the legend, sent to Rome on mules for the edificaitOD 
of Leo X. The frescoed Assumption, in the lunette 
above the alur, is by Girolamo di Benvenuto. On the 
right wall is a Coronation of the Madonna by Fungat. 
On the left wall is the fresco of the Sibyl revealing 
the mystery of the Incarnation to Augustus, by Baldassare 
Peruzzi. It has been damaged and badly restored, 
and is one of the painter's latest »nd less satisfactory 
works, showing a mannered and unsuccessful attempt 
to imitate ihe style of Michelangelo. The Madonna 
commending Siena to her Divine Son is by Bazzi's pupil 
and son-in-law, II Riccio. The shield and whalebones 
r the door arc said by tradition to have been sent here 
» votive offering by Christopher Columhu*. 
The Porta Camollia bears the famous and character- 
; Sicnese greeting to all that enter : Car magls liii 
Sena panilii, " Siena opens 10 thee her heart more than 
her gate." When Pius 11., on January jisi, 1460, 
a Siena from the fruitless congress at Mantua, 
he passed through this gate and found all the streets as 
far as the Duomo gorgeously decorated. Inside the gate 
there was a structure to look like a Paradise with a choir 
of boys dressed as angels; when the Pope drew near, 
one of them descended from his place and sung so sweetly, 
commending the city to him, that Pius burst into tears. 
When Charles VIII. of France entered here in May 
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1495, accompanied by iht .Signoria who had met hini at 
the Aniiporto, he had 3 Bimilar reception, a boy dresaed to 
represent the Madonna aa Queen of the city singing a 
Latin welcome to the aound of music. The present 
gate waa built in 1604, in honour of the Grand Duke 
Ferdinand I., from the design of A]easandro Casolani, 

OuMide the gate ia the Piazza d'Armi or Praio di 
Camollia, where the Spanish soldiers nmsiercd in 1552 
r of the citadel. 
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raot Portugal. 

t destroyed 

I the seven- 

1 the road 



chat marks the place where Enea Si 
introduced thr Emperor to his bride, Lee 
The Antiporto or Portone was many tim 
and rebuilt, the present structure dating fro 
teenth century. A short way further on, 
towards Florence, is the Pakl'ium Turcarum, the palac 
of the Turchi (a family of the Noveschi who were 
connected with the PiccoJomini), a led brick structure 
with a fine tower. It has been popularly called, from 
the fifteenth century downwards, the Palazzo de' Diavoli. 
The chapel is a fine piece of Renaissance architecture by 
Antonio Federi^hi, with a frieze somewhat recalling that 
of the chapel of the Campo ; in the interior are tasteful 
terra-coita mouldings and an Assumption with a multitude 
of Angels, St Jerome and St Thomas— like a Sienese 
picture of the Quattrocento in terra-cotta — -also by 
Federighi, It was little beyond this palace that the 
Sienese pursued the routed Florentines and papailm ii> 
1526 — but they fled for ten miles without stopping. 

We retrace our steps through the Porta Camollia to 
the Lizza, that farourlte promenade of the Sienese which 
now covers the site of Don Diego's citadel, where the 
nightingales are loud at evening among the trees at the 
entrance to Santa Barbara, the Medicean fortress ot 
Duke Cosimo thrown open to the citizens by an Austrian 
Grand Dulte. The church of San Stcfano, on the Lizza. 
■.r the high altar the masterpiece of St 
29s 
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CitheriiK'i painter dJKiple, the reformer Andrea di Vanai, 
painted abojt 1400. It ia a typical Sieneae picture, but 
of DO gurpassing merit ; the Madoona and Child are 
eathroned in the central panel, with the AnnuDciation 
above ; at the sides arc the Baptist and St Bartholomew. 
St Stephen and St James, with the four Evangelists 
above them and other saints in the cuspidi and pinnaclea. 
The faces of the virgin martyrs have somethini; of the 
char>icteristic Sieaese gentle sweetness. The predella is 
obviously later, being probably the work of Giovanni di 
P..0I... 
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CHAPTER X 

Some Famous Convents and 
Monasteries 

BEYOND the Porta Ovile, on the hill known as the 
Capriolay rises the convent of the Osservanza, one 
of the chief houses of the Osiervanti — San Bernardino's 
followers of the strict observance of the rule of St Francis, 
who have recently been united with the Riformati and 
others of their spiritual kindred to form one body, under 
what Mr Montgomery Carmichael, our chief lay authority 
on matters Franciscan, appropriately calls *'the glorious 
and primitive style and title of the Friars Minor." From 
the earliest Middle Ages, there stood upon this spot a 
little chapel dedicated to the hermit St Onuphrius. 
Bernardino passed this way in June 1406, and found 
that a crowd of people had come out from the city, 
to celebrate the hermit's feast. Before the young 
Franciscan's eyes lay stretched that noble panorama of 
Siena that we see from the convent to-day. Suddenly 
fired, he climbed up into a tree and addressed them 
in words so inflamed with divine love that, while many 
wept, there were some that deemed him mad. A few 
years later the Spedale of Sta. Maria della Scala, to 
which the place belonged, made it over to him, and 
he founded the present convent upon the site of the 
chapel. 

The present convent and church were rebuilt by 
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Pandolfo Petrucci, but were considerably altered aad 
enlarged in the latter pan oi the seventeenth century. 
The church is said to have been designed by Giaconio 
Cozzarelli, shortly before thac master reared for Pandolfo 




d O'bU, 



his own sumptuous palace 
been actually built by fou 
and Leone of Florence, 
: da San Gimigi 



ear the Duomo, and to have 

friars of the Order — Filippo 
Leonardo da Potenza, and 
.' It is full of tefra-cotu 
work and early Slenese pictures. In the liret chapel 
on the left is a perfect little gem by Sano di Pietro ; 
the Madonna and Child enthroned, with Angels clad 

I Cj. Aletilo, f. lU. pp. Id J, 104. 
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in the green and red of hope and love, winged with 
ihe white of faith. In the next chapel is the Corona- 
tion of the Madonna, perhaps the moat divinely beautiful 
of ail the works of Andrea della Robbia, with the 
Annunciation, Nativity and Assumption in the predella ; 
the motive of St Francis, with his hand upon the head of 
the kneeling St Clare, is eapecially happy. This is surely 
the kiod of sculpture in which Daote «aw the examples of 
humility on the wall of the lirst terrace of Purgatory. 
The aitar-piecc of the third chapel is also by Sana di 
Pietro, representing the Madonna and Child between 
Bernardino and St Jerome; while in the fourth it a 
picture of Saints by Taddeo di Bartolo, with a predella 
by Sano. In the chapels opposite are a Madonna and 
Child, with St Ambrose and St Jerome, the Annunciation 
above, a meritorious work by Stefano di Giovanni, and 
the Crucilixion, the masterpiece of Bazzi's aon-io-law, 
II Kiccio, but badly restored. The terra-cotus on the 
vaults are ascribed to Francesco di Giorgio. In the 
choir are statues of Mary and Gabriel of the Annuncia- 
tion, of the Echool of the Della Robbia; and a con- 
temporary portrait of San Bernardino, said to have been 
painted in 1439 by Pietro di Giovanni Pucci. Certain 
of his relics are preserved beneath the high altar in a 
silver reliquary of 1471, the work of Fra 



Pandolfo Petrucci is buried in the sacristy, which 
contains a Pieta questionably ascribed to Giacomo 
Cozzarelli. Among the numerous sepulchres in the 
cry|it is that of Celia Petrucci, a fashionable beauty 
of the sixteenth century. Undrr the church is a little 
chapel formed of the original cell of San Bernardino — 
transported bodily from the older convent — with the 
same wooden door wherewith he shut himself out, for 
brief intervals, from the turbulent world for which he 
laboured. Thus are the memories and relics of Siena's 
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3u«l^ linked with choie of her 



great apostle of \ 
tirsi tyrant. 

Somewhat more than a mi!e beyond the Porta San 
Marco is the Abbey of Sant' Euj^enio, utually known 
limply as // Manaslcro. Thii is the caatle-tike build- 
ing that is so cooBpicnouB in the foreground to the south, 
in the view from the ramparu of Santa Barbara. It is 
reached from the gate through pleasant lanes, lined with 
vineyards and olive plaatatioDs, that in spring and summer 
swarm with that noblest of European butterflies, the 
tiger-itriped Papilio Podatiriui. It was otigitully a 
monastery of the Benedictines of Monte Cassino and 
was founded in the eighth century ; Piero Strozzl 
fortified it in I5$4., but it was soon occupied by the 
imperial forces. At present it is the property of a 
Sienese family, the Griccioli, and has been completely 
modernised. From one of the former cloisters there is 
a line view of the mountains to the sojth. The best ol 
llie pictures have gone from the church, and those that 
remain have been repainted. There is a much damaged 
Be.iring of the Cross, belonging to the series of frescoes 
that Bazzi painted for the Compagnia di Santa Croce. 
Two frescoes by Benveouto di Giovanni — the Resurrec- 
tion and the Crucifixion — ^are among that painter's better 
works. In the chapel to the right of the choir is a 
Madonna and Child with two Angels by Francesco di 
Giorgio, and, in the chapel to the left, a Madonna and 
Child, an authentic work by Ambrogio Lorenzetti. 
The famous Assumption of the Madonna — somewhat 
too enthusiastically praised in England — -by Matteo di 
Giovanni, which once adorned the high altar, is now 
i.. the National Gallery of London, and a Madonna by 
Duccio, which was formerly in the sacristy, appears 
recently to have followed it beyond the Alps^unless it 
has made a longer voyage and, like other Italian pictures, 
crossed the Atlantic. 

joi 
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" Superficially," writes John Addmgton Symonda, 
" mucli of the present charm of Siena conaintB in the 
toh opening valleys, the glimpses of loag blue hills and 
fertile country-side, framed by irregular brown houses 
itretching along the slopes on which the town is built, 
and losing themselves abruptly in olive fields and 
orchards. This element of beauty, which brings the 
city into immediate relation with the country, is indeed 
not peculiar to Siena. We find it in Perugia, in Assisi, 
in Montepulciano, in nearly all the hill towns of Umbria 
and Tuscany. But their landscape is often tragic and 
aostere, while this is always suave. City and country 
blend here in delightful amity. Neither yields that 
tense of aloofneii which stirs melancholy." ' 

We leave Siena by the Porta Fontebranda, along the 
way by whitrh the returning Noveschi crept up to the 
city walls on that fateful night between July zist and 
22nd, I487, turning back at intervals for the varied 
glimpses of San Domenico with its huge red bulk and 
tower, or the gleaming marbles of the Duomo. At the 
antimony works, where the road divides, we take the 
way to the right, westwards. Presently we mount up 
again, through lanes on either side that might almost be 
English — only, when these break away, the silvery 
olives, the convents on the hills, Siena's lowert and the 
distant mountains remind us that we are in Tuscany. 
" The most charming district in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Siena," to quote Symonds once more, 
"lies westward, near Belcaro, a villa high up on a hill. 
It is a region of deep lanes and golden-green oak woods, 
with cypresses and stone-pines, and little streams in all 
directions flowing over the brown sandstone. The 
country is like some parts of rural England — Devonshire 
or Sussex. Not only is the sandstone here, as there, 
broken into deep gullies i but the vegetation is much the 
I Slflckii and Simdii' it llulj aiJ Grmi, iii, p. 6i. 
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Tufted apleenwort, primroaea, and broom tangle 
the hedges uodff boughs of hornbeam and g*eet-chesl- 
nut." The view of Siena behind ua gradually cx|iandf, 
. When the little chapel is pasted, we 
keep to the right j preiently an avenue of oaks and 
ilex-trees leads to the villa, or caitello, of fielcaro. 

, superbly situated and thickly clothed round 
with a magnilicent grove of rich, dark-green ilex-trees, 
was a strongly fortified place in the early days of the 
Republic, and in the fourteenth ceoiury it belonged to the 
Savini. At the beginning of 1377 it was much decayed, 
and Nanni di Ser Vanni Savini gave it to St Catherine, 
with the consent of the government, to be made into a 
" " religioua women who ahall continually pray 
for the city and inhabitants of Siena." She called it 
Santa Maria degli Angeli, and several of her letteri are 
addressed from it. Later on, the convent became a 
fortress once more, and at one time belonged to the 
Beilaoti; in 151; it came into the hands of the Tura- 
ich family of bankers. Cresceniio Turamini 
had the preaent palace, loggia and chapel built from the 
deaigna of Baldaasare Peruzzi, and employed the master 
himself 10 decorate them with frescoes. On the ceiling 
of a hall on the ground floor is the Judgment of Parii, 
which has caught not 3 little of the Raph.ielesque grace 
and charm of the decorations of the Farneaina. It 
has been repainted. A loggia is likewise covered with 
decorative work, mythological scenes and arabestjues, 
which have been so modernised by restoration that 
nothing really remains of Peruzzi'a original work save 
the invention and design. Id the chapel there are a 
Madonna and Saints behind the altar from his hand, with 
Evangelists and Sainta on the walls, and the arms of the 
Turamini above. Theae are practically Peruzzi's last 
works, and were finished at the beginning of IJ35> but 
have all been more or less ruined by the restorers. In a 
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t a Madonna and Child with £ 
md San Bernardino — a lovely little pictore b« 



room in the 
Gather 
Matteo di Gio 

There is a typical inclosed Italian garden of romancrt I 
with ita lemon-trees and pomegraDaUs ; but the chief ' 
charm of Belcaro is its nohle view. Upon all tide*, 
ai we wander along its lerracea and parapets, the n 
taina and the valleys of the Siencee dominion lie oat- 
Etretched before u«, Siena herself I'amariua madre tR 
dBhc%%a away to the east, the grove of ilex-treea at oar 
feet. A trophy of canon balls records the great aiege of 
the city. At the beginning of the war, Belcaro was held 
by the forces of the Republic. On April +th, 1554, it 
was attacked by the imperialists in force, 20QO infantry 
and 50 horsemen, with two pie 
mere handful of French soldiers, eight in number,fl 
under a Beaufort, held out till noon, when their officer 1 
was killed and the rest surrendered. Afterwards, tbcn^ 
Marchese di Marignano had his headqua 
Beneath Peruzzi'e fresco or among the trees of the gardeo 
he may have drunk wine with his captains while 
hapless victims, the " useless mouths," lay perishingl 
between the walls of the city and the trenches of hiB'T 
soldiery. Here, in April 1555, he received the two) 
Slenese ambassadors, Girolamo Malavolli and Ale* 
dro Guglielmi, who came to make the necessary arrange- 
menta for the surrender of the city, after the terms of J 
the capitulation had been decided in Florence. 

Instead of turning up at the chapel to go to Belcaro, J 
we turn down to the right and then again down througfa^ 
the flowery lanes to the left, where huge white or gre 
oxen drawing wains block the way at intervals, and f 
dark-eyed boy, leading two beautiful white goats, gree 
ua in his pleasant musical Tuscan. Suddenly the la: ' 
scape changes. The lanes end and woods appear — 
are approaching the great Sel^m del Commit. AbovfrJ 
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the foreit ground, over the icantier trees to the left, 
rises, soliiary and auitere, the canvent of the Augustisiao 
hermits, San Sakalore dj Lecccto ; "a blessed place," 
writes Ambrogio Landucci, "in which the Most High 
chose to work ao many wonders." According to tradi- 
tion, the disciples of St Ansanus fled [o these woods 
when the Roman persecutors discovered their hiding- 
places m the city ; St Augustine found hermits here in 
the fourth century, and gave them a rule of life. St 
Monica and St Jerome are said to have visited the place, 
and Wi]li;,m of Aquiuine (this, at least, seems a histori- 
cal fact), whom Dante afterwards saw among the war- 
riors of the Cross in the rosy sphere of Mars. " Our 
ancient hermitage," says Landucci, "was ever a sweet 
attraction for sanctity." Francis, the Seraphic Father 
of Assiai, came here too, and plucked from one of its 
ilexes the stick which he afterwards stuck into the 
ground at Capraia, and which grew up into a goodly 
tree. The place was originally known as the Convcnio 
di Selva, the Convent of the Wood, which was also 
called the Se/va Ji Logo, because of the lake or swamp 
(afterwards drained) that lay at the foot of the hill. 
The name Lecceto is derived from the abundant ilex- 
trees which, though much reduced tn numbers, are still 
one of the glories of [he district. The golden age of 
the convent begins after ii;6, when Pope Alexander 
IV. united all the Augustinian hermits into one order, 
and Lecceto became the head house of Tuscany. It 
produced an enornious number of beali, of whom Fra 
Filippo Agazzari, the pious novelist, and William Ficie, 
St Catherine's correspondent, an Englishman who had 
settled here, are the only ones whose fame has penetrated 
beyond the boundaries of Tuscany. 

Wonderful legends linger round the convent and the 
forest, told with much vividness and simplicity by Fra 
Filippo, with much unction by Landucci. Angels are 
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r refectory 
tieeda; the flowers of this foregt 
placei, healed the sick and worked 
signs that here flourished a cootinu: 
The Dominican Ambrogio Sansedoni, then 
knight, coming from Siena up through the wood to the 
convent (the very way in which we are treading now}, 
was assailed by the fiend in the guise of a beautiful girl 
whom two ruriians had bound to a tree. The pioui 
historian assures un that the koois had been lied by the 
Gordius of Hell to entangle Ambrogio's soul, but chat, 
while he laboured to untie them, he discovered the Boare 
and repulsed the foe by the sign of the Cross.' 

Very sweet and pleasant are the pictures that Fra 
Fiiippo gives us of the priors of Lecceio in his day ; for 
■* the friars who had to choose them, always put in that 
convent for prior the best friar and the one of most holy 
life that (here was id the province." He tells us erf 
Prate Baodino de' Balzctti, who was so strict in the 
rules that when he saw a thief taking aw^y the canvent 
donkey at the dme of silence, rather than break the 
silence or cause the fnara to break it, he let him lead 
it off, while he himself went into the church to pray for 
the redemption of that thief's eou). Of course the thief 
was miraculously moved to repentance, and the prior 
•ent him away in peace with a plenteous alms,' He lella 
in full the life of Fraie Niccolo Tini, a friar of the 
convent of Sant' Agottino in Sienii, young in years birt 
old in wisdom and sanctity, who was made Prior of 
Leccetoin rjji and ruled it until his death in 13H8. It 
was under him that Fiiippo himself entered as a DOrice 
ia [J53, and he records with enthusiastic love and 
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admiration the man's boundless humility and meeknesi, 
patience and charity. Sutfeiing agoniea from two horrible 
complainiB, the Prior was alwayn bright and kind, though 
his face would show Bomciimes the agony he endured. 
He loved to tend the sick with his own hands, to dis- 
tribute all that the conveot had of bread and wine to the 
poor — himself going to the gate to do it, because he 
knew that they would not fare so well at the hands of 
the other brethren, "His joyous face seemed that of 
Mosei, so burned his heart with love and charity, and 
with such gUdnegi did he receive strangers, eBpccialiy 
the servantl of God." Many times during his priorate 
the friars had to lly from the place, when the wandering 
companies of mercenaries were ravaging the contado. 
"One morning," says Fra Filippo, "I arrived there 
with a companion al the dinner hour, in the days when 
a company was expected, and already all the place was 
cleared, and we found the Prior alone, for the other 
friars had fled with the goods from the place. And as 
soon as he saw us, that blessed Prior received us with so 
much love and charity and with such giadness, ihat it was 
a wondrous thing. And in all the place there remained 
nothing to eat, save only two rolls which he had kept 
for himself, very small, and some wine and some leeks. 
And with a holy charity he constrained us lo cat with 
him, and he set those two rolls on a table without a 
cloth, and the wine and tlie leeks. God knoweth that 1 
do not lie, but I never found myself at feasts nor al 
weddings nor at any banquet, where I seemed to myself 
10 fare so well and so abundantly or where the food did 
me BO much good i and the like befell my companion. 
For the sweetness of the words of God that were on his 
lips was meat above all the meats of the world." 

Once whilst Frate Niccolo wai prior — it must have 
been a few years after Filippo entered the convent — 
Lecceto was threatened by the Sieoeae themselves. 
3°7 
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Shortly after the fall of the Nine In 1355. when Man 
and Caiole and other places were in arms ngaioBt t~ 

V regime of the Twelve, a son of Mei. ~ 
Caaole was seen to come into the wood with certain foot 
soldiers. The rumour spread that the Prior of Lecceto 
was sheltering ouliawe, who came to do evil to the city 
of Siena. More than four hundred armed contadini 
threatened the convent, captured three of the men in the 
wood and sent them to the Podesta, while in Siena there 
uprose an uproar in the Camjio, and the people shouted 
10 go to Lecceto and burn the place down. The frJara 
of Sant' Agostino eent a warning lo the Prior, that the 
people were already on their way to waste the place. 
While the armed crowd of peasants broke into the 
convent and ran); the bells a marlcllo, the Prior shut J 
himself into the chapel and prayed earnestly before the i 
image of ihe Saviour. At once a audder 
three prisoners, whom the moh had been going to hang, J 
were led back to the Podesta and ;>toved jnnoci 
armed forces of the people turned back, the c 
went quietly home, " so that in a short while all the J 
Place was cleared of folk, and that blessed Prior ] 
remained in peace with his friars." ' 
Perhaps, St Catherine preferred i 
robust temper. It is somewhat curious that she appeara 
to have had do intercourse with Prate Niccoiu, though 
we have several letters of hers addressed to other friari 
of Lecceto, especially Antonio da Nizza and William 
Flete. They were among the men of holy life whom | 
Pope Urban summoned to Rome, to assist in the re- J 
formation of the Church, and neither wished to leave 
their bt^loved solitude. " 1 shall see," she wrote to 
them, " if wc really have conceived love for the Re- 
formation of holy Church. For if it is really ao, you 1 
will follow the will of God and of His Vicar, you wilt 
■ A..,mpT, ilL It Ihr life o{ Nici 
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the wood and come to enter upon the deld of 
battle. But if you do not do it, you will be disregard- 
ing the will of God. And, therefore, I pray you, by 
the lave of Christ crucitied, that you come soon, without 
delay, at the demand that the Holy Father makes of 
you. And do not fear that you will not have a wood ; 
for here there- are woods and forests." ' 

We pass up through the oaks and ilex-irees — the 
latter, seamy in pans and freshly planted round the 
convent buildings, are grand and dense enough further 
on to make a real forest still—until we reach the 
£rrma, with its small church and castle-like square 
cower of the monastery. The present buildings, though 
restored, dale from the fourteenth century, 3 
was built in 1404, when Filippo himaell 
The place is silent and deserted now, left ■ 
of a family of concadini, save for a month o 
year, when the students of the Archbishop's s 
Siena come here for their vUltgg'mlura. 

Outside the church, in the portico, are frescoes 
painted about 1343 by a certain Paolo di Maestro Neri, 
a follower of Ambrogio Lorenzetti, somewhat recalling 
the style and spirit of those of the master himself in the 
Sala de' Nove, or ibose by that other unknown pupil of 
his in the Campo Santo of Pisa. The whole portico Jo 
front of the church is covered with them, mainly in mono- 
chrome ; partly obliterated, they originally formed one of 
those vast allegories of human life in which the painters of 
the Trecento — above all the Sieneae — delighted. The 
arlial here is m severely ascetical and monastic in spirit as 
the unknown master of the " Triumnh of Death." On the 
one side is Paradise; on the other side Is Hell. The 
long wall between them sets forth the life of the cloister 
and the life of the world, the one leading to Heaven, the 
other to Hell. In the one, we have peace and war ; 
' Letter 316, written from Rome, December 15th, ty]%. 
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love-making and dancing ; feaating and dicing, the loser 
ictzing the winner by the throat; the car of pleasure, 
over which Cujiid flies, while youths and ladies are with 
musicians withiti ; a great boar-hunt ; money-changing ; i 
a court of law ; travellers waylaid by robbers. The 
devils are in it all ; they wait by the gaming-table, they 
ait on the horse that draws the car of pleasure, they watch 
the hunting and all man's ordinary business, thej" pounce ' 
upon the soul of the murdered, they preside over the 
death-bed of the impenitent. War is raging in earnest ; 
a grim sea-fight ts in progress, the devils are blowing on 
the ships and urging them against each other \ there is 
the storming of a casdc — the demons sound the irumpeti 
for the onslaught, and carry off through the air the souls 
of those that fall. But :iboTe, behind the city from 
whose gates the pleasure- see king crowd of worldlings has 
passed out, is Christ with the banner of the Resurrection 
— ready lo save, if only they will turn to Him.' And 
in the other fresco lo our left, a number of men of all 
ages and conditions have taken their crosses upon their 
shoulders, to carry them after Christ. We are shown 
the Works of Mercy and the life of the Evangelical 
Counsels. The devil is here too— but only to be van- 
quished and put to flight. Then we have the death of | 
the just— in the corner, to match the death of the im- 
peniieni sinner at the end of the other fresco. And 
after thai, comes only the 
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doing works of mercy and seeing visions, of St Augusline 
giving his rule, of holy deaths in convents and hermitages. 
Further on are live better preserved. The first is the 
story of Giovanni di Guccio, io!d by Fra Filippo.' 
Giovanni di Guccio, who belonged to a wealthy family 
of the Monte de' Nove, entered Lecceto as a boy, but in 
the noviciate found the coarse food so trying that he 
thought that he would have to leave the Order. In the 
wood he met "an ancient man of tight venerable aspect," 
who confirmed him In hia vocation. "And suddenly 
He showed him the wounds of His side and of His hands 
and feet, from which there issued such great splendour 
that ihiti of the Sun is nothing in comparison with it, 
and they all leemed bleeding. Then, straightway, He 
vanished," This Giovanni was prior in 1323 and often 
told this story as an example, as of another person, and 
not until his death did the brethren know that he spoke 
of himself. In the other frescoes, we see an abbot 
preaching in front of the convent, a painted ideil of 
penitential life and pious death, the monks journeying with 
a sainted prior in their midst, and the return of the lost 
sheep to the fold. The whole cloister, with the welt 
in the middle, is picturesque. There is little to see in 
the church, where a few frescoed ssints seem striving to 
emerge from the whitewash. 

Down among the vines (on the left of the entrance as 
you face the convent) is the famous holy well, the 
" Poggio Santo," now dilapidated. According to the 
legend, piously recorded by Landucci, there was at first 
no water 10 be had, but one of the hermits, natu//s Me'uc, 
struck the arid soil with a rod, and at once a spring of 
limpid water gushed out, with miraculous powers of 
curing those stricken with fever. One of the original 
hermits is sjid to have been buried in this field, and our 
pious historian even discovers some hidden mystery of 
I Aiiimff xilv. 
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diviite thing* in the colours of 
around. 

In a clearing in the wood an 
(he coDveni is ihe lictle chapel, now restored, of San 
Pio. Id November 1460, the friara of the chapter and 
convent of Sao Salvatore, otherwise Lecceto, presented 
a petition 10 the Signotia of Siena, to the effect that they 
wanted to build an oratory under the name of San Pio 
and could find no place mnre suited to their purpose than 
the hill opposite the Place of Lecceto, "the which hill 
belongs to the magnificent city of Siena, and is a woody 
and stony place, from which no fruit can be got." They 1 
therefore beg the Magnificent Signoria to give them 
enough land on the said hill to build their chapel: 
"which thing will be acceptable to our Lord God, and 
also will greatly phase the HolinesB of our Lord Pope i 
Pius the Second, who has many times been to the said 
place. And your pcriiioners undertake ever to pray to 
God for your Magnificent Signoria, that it may prosper 
and increase in a good and pacific state," The name 
of " the Holiness of our Lord Pope Pius " was at that 
time one with which to conjure, and their petition \ 
approved aucceasively by the Conc'tilora, the Council of | 
the People, and the General Council,' 

At the bridge below Betcaro, we keep to the right ' 
and ihen turn off to the left, skirting the wood, t 
Leonardo al Lago, the remains of a hermitage in the 
forest which was connected with Lecceto. Here 
Agostino Novello, who had been Manfred's minister, 
lived in his austere old age and died. A few picturesque 
ruins of the hermitage remain, with the woods rising up 
behind them, but the rest are farm buildings. The 
church contains, in the choir, a beautiful senea of j 
frescoei : the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin in the 
Temple, the Annunciation, the Sposalizio ; with, on the 
' Nnovi Dacuminii, pp. 101, lay 
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four segments of the vault, four choirs of ArgeU, singing 
aad making music, gazing down on the sacred scenes on 
the walls or assisting at the Mass on the altar below. 
They appear to be works of some later follower of the 
Lorenzetti, but are ascribed to a certain Pietro di 
Lorenzo, a mediocre painter of the early Quattrocento. 
Four small miracles of St Leona^d, on the left, almott 
obliterated, are of no artistic importance, but one of them 
gives a moat TiTid representation of the torture of the 
corda or strappado, with the scribe taking down the 
confession ; io this case, the Saint is upholding the 
victim. In the crypt is the original burial-place of 
Agoatino Novello. 

The Abbazia di San Galgano, a long drive from the 
Porta San Marco, was a CJKtercian house whose monks 
at one epoch regularly served the Republic as Camarlioghi 
di Biccherna. According to the legend, Galgano 
Guidotti came hither in 1180, and on Monte Siepi, 
above the Merse, struck his sword into the rock. Here 
he died in 1181. A few years later the Bishop of 
Volterra, Ugo dei Saladioi, built a round chapel orer 
the hermitage and founded a small house of Cistercians. 
This chapel EtIII remains. The great Cistercian 
monastery and abbey-church of San Galgano, in the 
plain of the Merse, were built in the thirteenth century, 
being probably begun in liio and 12Z4 respectively. 
Of the monastery, only a few ruins remain. The abbey- 
church, magnificent still in its ruin, is one of the purest 
and noblest pieces of Gothic architecture in Italy; it is 
a typical building of the Cistercians, whose churches and 
convents, purer In style and earlier in date than thoie of the 
Friars Minor and Friars Preachers, have caught more of 
the true spirit of northern Gothic than have theirs,' 

The most tamous, and perhaps still the most interest- 

I For further itctaiU, tec Anmnio CinMtreUi'i admirable 
nianograph, /.'JUatta M Sa- G^lga-o. 
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ing, of all the monastic houses in the State of Siei 
that of Monte Oliveto Maggiore. It can be reached ] 
either from Asciano, a picturesque little town w: 
number of paintings of the Siencse school in its churcha, .1 
or by driving all the way from Siena by BuoDConvento. 7 
Pedestrians, If they do not intend to spend the night 
the convent, should take the morning diligence 
BuoDCOnvento, and walk down to Asciano from Monte 
Oliveto in the afternoon to catch the evening traio back 
to Siena, We drive out of the Porta Romana, Sieoa 
gradually growing more distant behind us, MoDte 
Amiata rising nearer and more distinctly in front. 
About two miles from Buonconvento we crtits the 
Arbia, and then again by an old bridge outside the gale. 

The little townlet of Buonconvento itself, where Henry j 
VII. died in ijij and Alfonso of Cabbria had hi* I 
headquarters in I480, is inclosed in well-preserved wallf ^ 
of the fourteenth century, with the Bal^ana and lion of ' 
Siena's Commune and People over the gate. In the one 
street, which is pratrtically all the place, is an old tower 
with armorial bearings of generations of Podestas. The 
church of San Pietro and San Paolo, near the gate, 
deserves a visit for a most beautiful little Madonna and 
Child by Matieo di Giovanni, over the high altar. To 
the left of the altar are pictures by Sano di Pietro (the 
Madonna with St Catherine and San Bernardino) and 
Fdcchiarotti (an early work according to Mr Berenson). 
There arc also a frescoed Coronation of the Madonni 
ascribed to Sano, on the right wall, an Anauaciation 
with the Magdalene and St Antony by Girotamo d! 
Benvenuto, on the left, ar>d a Madonna in glory with 
Saints in thi- manner of Pacchia. 

From Buonconvento we gradually mount upwardtj 

partly through ask wot)ds, 10 Monte Oliveto. Long 

before we reach it, the great red-hrick convent becomea 

visible, with the curious little townlet of Chiuiure, once 
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a place of some slight importaace, high up c 
above il, looking like a part of the bleak moui 
This whole region, the deaert of Accona, is wild and 
barren in the extreme, save where the strenuous labour 
of these Olivetan monks has effected some cultivation i 
the conrent itself appears as an oasis in a wilderness of 
cretaceous precipices, or ia/ec. Aa we niount, it gets 
wilder and more bare in front, while round and behind 



Siena is dimly seen in ihc distance. Moot 


e Amiata rising 


higher and higher to the south, and, 


no re westward. 


that loftil/ placed last home and refuge 


of the battered 


Republic, heroic Montalcino with its to 


wers. At last 


we reach the monastery portal, guarded with a machico- 


lated tower like a fortress ; a long aven 


ue of cypresses 


leads down to the church with its maesiv 


e square tower 


and the convent buildings, built into the 


avines. They 


arc built of a rich red brick which. 


as Addington 


Symonds noies, "contrasts not unpleaa 


antly with the 



1 of the cypresses, and the glau 






lustrous g 
of olives.' 

It was, as we have seen, in the very year of the 
Emperor's de.ith in Buonconvenio below, IJIJ, that 
Bernardo fled to this solitude. The son of Messer 
Mino Tolomei (the head of the Ghibellinc sectioti of 
that normally Guelf house] and Pulvia Tincrcdi, he 
was born in 1:72. and christened Giovanni. After a 
boyhood of piely and study, he was made doctor by the 
Studio of Siena and knight of the Holy Roman Empire 
by Albert of Hapsburg — which latter event was seized 
by the Tolomei as an occasion for displaying all the 
wealth and splendour of their clan. He had a dazzling 
career as leader of the social and intellectual life of the 
city, though the stories told by his ecclesiastical bio- 
graphers, of his becoming practically ruler of the Re- 
public, are obviously nonsense ; such things did not hapjieo 
3'S 
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to noblemen while the Monte de' Nove held iway. 
Then came hia convcreion. He had been j 



delir. 



1 philosophical dis< 



1 the StuJio 



the legend, when he was suddenly stricken wiih blind- 
neu. In the darkness he saw visions, prayed to the 
BlcBted Virgin and recovered hi« sight at her iniercession. 
Instead of his promised lecture, he poured out an 
impassioned homily upon the contempt of the world.' 
He distributed all that he had to the poor, retaining 
only a little land in this desert oi Accona, to which he 
now went forth with two noble companions, Patrizio 
Patrizi and Ambrogio Piccoloraini. The three began 
by raising with their own hands a little chapel to St 
Scholaicica. Giovanni now dressed in the roughest 
hermit attire, and took the name of Bernardo. Men 
began to flock to him, and certain Guelfs, suspecting a 
Ghibelline plot, are said lo have attempted to take his 
life by poison. Praying at the spot where now is the 
great portal of the church, Bernardo beheld a silver 
ladder stretching up lo Paradise, with Angels leading 
white-robed men upwards to Christ and the Madonna. 
Accused of heresy, Bernardo and Ambrogio were 
summoned to Avignon, where Pope John XXII. 
received them kindly and recommended them to Guido 
Tarlati, the warrior bishop of Arezzo, who (in accord- 
ance with a special communication from the Madonna, 
sayi the legend) gave them a rule of life, armorial 
bearings and the white habit. 

Thus the Order was founded and Bernardo began to 
build the church and convent, over which the Archangel 
Michael and the fiends renewed the war that they had 

' Onffi (r./j A/ B. Bcr-C'Ji, Tihmd, pp. 44-71) give, what 
it laid ID tae the teic of iliii liomll]'. It msy, poiiiblj, be a 
genuine work of the Saint, but 11 it speak) of " the schiim 
ariien in the Sacred Empire, now many yean ago, between 
Frederick of Au.lria and Ludwig of Bavaria," it could not 
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waged in Heaven before the creation of ihe world. 
After having been frequently sent by the Pope lo hral 
the factions of Guelfi and GhibelJines in many towns 
of Italy, at last in 1348, when the terrible Black Death 
was ravaging the peninsula, Bernardo a age m bled his 
monks, bade them leave the convent, gning two and 
two to every town and city lo tend the plague-Btricilen, 
and all to aitsemble once more in Siena, two days before 
ihe Feast of the Assumption, in the convent chat he 
had founded outside the Porta Tufi. All arrived safely, 
as he had promised them. On the vigil of the Assump- 
tion, he addressed them for the last time. Then, a few 
days later, he died i the rest took the pestilence, and the 
greater part of them passed away with the people they 
had come to tend. 

Ac preseni the Olivetaoi have been almost everywhere 
suppressed. Here a few monks remain, their superior 
being regarded as merely the cusiadr for the govemmeni, 
and there are a certain ouniber of students. The Abbate 
Generate of the Order resides at Setlignano. 

The frescoes of the greater cloister were painted in 
the days of the Abbate Generale Fra Domenico 
Airoldi of Leceo. They illustrate the legend of St 
Benedict, as lold by Pope Gregory the Great in the 
second book of his Dialogue]. They were begun by 
Luca Signorelli in 1497, who pinted eight frescoes 
beginning in the middle of the story, and then went 
away to undertake greater work in the Duomoof Orvieio. 
In 1505 and 1506 Giovanni Antonio Ba^^i, who had 
known Fra Domenico in Lombardy, took up the tale, 
and, while he told it in line and colour, kept the whole 
convent in an uproar with his japery. " It would be 
impossible to describe," says Vasari, " the fun that, 
while he worked in that place, those fathers got out of 
him, for thry c.illed him the big lunatic (11 Maitaccio), 
Qor the m.id pranks he played there." 
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it, because scandalised at ihe di«so 
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Beginning from the side of the cloister adjoining the 
monastery church, we have first nineteen scenes by Bazj^. 
We see Benedict as a youth leaving his father's house at 
Norcia to go to study humanities at Rome, his faithful 
nurse (who piays the same part in the original legend) 
riding with him on a donkey ; and then, his leaving the 
" n schools, "instructed with learned ignorance and 
lorn " as Pope Gregory hai 

lute lives of his fellow- 

<w that Bazzi had been 
at Siena I ihey recall 

)a and the Congress of 
mends the borrowed 

id the townsmen hang 
U up at their church door, " to the end that not only men 
then living, but also iheir posteiicy, might understand 
how greatly God's grace did work with him upon his 
first renouncing of the world." Here we see Bazzi 
himself, a fine piece of self portraiture, surrounded by 
his pel birds and beasts, wearing the knightly robes and 
sword that had been discarded by a gentleman of Milan 
who had just entered the Order, and which the Abbot 
gave him in pan payment for his work. Next, Benedict 
meets Romanus on the way to Subiaco. Then, while 
Romanus lets down a loaf of bread to Benedict in his 
cave, the devil, " envying at the charity of the one and 
the refeclion of the other," hurls a stone and breaks the 
bell with which Romanus used to signal to his young 
friend ; the painter's pet badger calmly drinks at a pond 
the while. Next, a certain priest, by divine inspiration, 
brings a dinner to Benedict on Easter Day. In the 
seventh fresco, Benedict instructs the shepherds who 
found out his retreat ; " and for corporal meat, which 
they brought him, they carried away spiritual food for 
their souia," Then he rolls among thorns, to overci 
a temptation of the tlesh ihst the devil put into his n 
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by ihe rcpreseniaiion of " a certain woman which some 
time he had seen." After that, certain monks, by their 
persistence, induce him agaiost his will to become their 
abbot. Finding him too auslere, they attempt to poison 
him ; but when he makes the sign of the Cross over the 
cup, it breaks Ju pieces, and hi: goes back unharmed to 
his solitude. Bazzi has made the ill-favoured monk, 
who was most insistent in urging Benedict to be abbot, 
the one to offer him the poisoned cup. Then, as many 
flock to him, he builds iht twelve monasteries at Subiaco. 
In the twelfth fresco, one of the fineat of the series, 
Benedict receives Maurus and Placidus, the young sons 
of the Roman nobles Equitius and Tertullus, who are 
accompanied by a splendid troop of retainers. Next, be 
beats the devil out of a monk who would not say his 
prayers ; he makes a fountain spring forth on the lop of 
a mountain; he makes the iron head of a bill th»t h:id 
slipped into the water return to its handle again. Now 
Placidus has fallen into the lake and Maurus, at the 
bidding of the man of God, runs upon the water and 
delivers him, after which " he both marvelled and was 
afraid at that which he had done," but Benedict ascribes 
it entirely lo his obedience. This is a particularly 
attractive picture, with the sweet boyish faces ol the two 
young monks. After another miracle (of which the 
subject is not quite obvious), on cither side of the door, 
we come to the attempt made by the priest Plorentius to 
kill Benedict by a poisoned loaf; the Saint's tamed crow, 
somewhat unwillingly, takes it away where no man can 
find it, to return presently for his own usoal allowance. 
In the nineteenth fresco, FlorentiuB tries to corrupt the 
monks by sending a band of young and beautiful women 
to the convent, to inHame their minds by dancing and 
singing. This was a subject far more after Bazzi's own 
healt than were the trivial miracles of monastic legend, 
and in the exquisite group of women, with their 
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IjFonardesque fdces, their subtle suggestioD of rhythmic 
movement, he has produced a maaicqiiecf. Vaian lelli 
us that the paintei originally shocked the worthy Abbot 
by reprcKiiting this scene in a more realistic fashion [id 
which, we may add, he would only be following Si 
Gregory's own version of what happened), and that he 
was afterwards compelled lo drape the figures. 

Beyond this last fresco, there atood originally a door 
that led to the great refectory. It wan closed be- 
tween I ^30 and i;4i,'after which Bazzi's aon-in^law, 
Bartolommeo Neroni or II Riccio, painted upon the 
new wall the fresco we now see. It represents St 
Benedict sending out Maurus and FlacJdus as mission* 
iries, the one to France, the other to Sicily, 

The eight frescoes that follow are Luca Signorelli's, 
but they hardly rank among his best works and are, in 
addition, in a bad state of preservation. In the first is 
the punishment of Florcntius; the devils have thrown 
down his chamber upon him and are carrying off his 
soul ; while Benedict, hearing what has happened, 
laments greatly, "both because his enemy died in such 
sort, and also for that one of his monks rejoiced 
thereat." In the second, he converts the inhabitants of 
Monte Cassino from their worship of Apollo. In the 
third, he exorcises the devil who sat upon the atone and 
prcTented the monks from raising it, and the idol of 
brass, which they dug up upon the spot and which 
aeemed (o sec the convent on fire. In the fourth, he 
raises to life the young monk upon whom the devil had 
thrown a wall. The fifth is an admirable piece of 
genre -pain ting, intended to illustrate >St Benedict's dis- 
covery by revelation that some of his monks had dis- 
obeyed him and eaten out of the monastery. Two 
monks are eating and drinking in a primitive dining- 
room of the epoch (not an inn, as usually slated, but 

1 Ftiuoni, y. fl/. p. i.j. 
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what St Gregory calls " ihe houac of a religiou* 
woman "), waited upon by women — fine robutt daughter j 
of the people; the Saint is just seen, diacovering lo 
them their fault, on ihe right in the section of the wall. 
In the sixth scene, we hawe the story of the devout 
layman, the brother of ValeotinJan the monk, who was 
induced by a companion to break his fast on a journey. 
The two remaining frescoes, the last that Signorelli 
painted here, are of a far higher order and more char- 
acteristic of his grand manner. They represent Totila, 
King of the Goths, testing Benedict's Gupernatural 
wisdom by sending one of his officers to him, disguised 
as himself; and then, when the Saint recognises the 
deceit and rebukes the man, Totila comes in person 
with his army, falls down before him and listens meetly 
to his words. In both, Signorelli gives u* a supert) 
representation of the fierce mercenary soldiery of his 
own day, and the work is full of his characteristic vigour 
and delight id powerful, strenuous manhood. Here, 
alone in the series, do we begin to recognise the future 
author of those unapproachable masterpieces at Orvieto. 

fiazzi now takes up the tale in the seven remaining 
frescoes. In the first, Benedict foretells the destruction 
of Monte Cassino. The Saint himself is barely seen in a 
corner, the picture representing the event that he foretold. 
Monte Casiino is burning, white in the foreground is the 
Lombard host, superb groups of horsemen in every 
attitude, which recall Leonardo's famous Battle of the 
Standard which, however, it seems probable that Bazzi 
could not then have known.' After this, we are back in 
the region of petty miracles. Meal is miraculously 
brought to the monks in ume of famine. Benedict 
appears in vision to the abbot and prior, whom he has 
sent to build an abbey near Terracina, and shows them 
how it is to be done. Two nuns, whom he threatened 
' C/. Priztoni, af. til, p 117, 
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their tongui 



because they would not bridle 
!Bt after death, but are seen to 
from their graves and leave the church at the time 
of the Communion, until he makes an oblation for them 
and (apparently) gives communion in some mystical w.iy 
to their unquiet ghosls. A young monk, "loving his 
parents more than reason would," cannot be buried 
after death, until Benedict bids them lay the Sacred 
Host upon his breast. Another monk, wishing lo 
forsake the abbey, finds a terrible dragon in the way. 
A poor countryman, fallen into the hands of the Goth 
Zaila, "an Arian heretic who, in the lime of King 
Totila, did with monstrous cruelty persecute religious 
men," is marvellously loosed from his bonds at the 
sight of the man of God and Zalla himself moved to 
repentance. This closes the series of Benedict's life. 
" Certainly," save Peter to Gregory in tlie Dinlqguci, 
" they be wonderful things which you report, and such 
as may serve for the edification of many : for mine own 

rrt, the more that 1 hear of his miracles, the more do 
still desire." And we may feel disposed to say the 
same, if we have a Signorelli or a Bazzi to paint them. 

There are a few other frescoes by Bazzi in the con- 
vent. Between the cloister and the church are Christ at 
the Column and Christ bearing the Cross, works of intense 
spiritual expression, and another variously described as 
Benedict giving his rule and Bernardo founding his order 
of Monte Oliveto. On the stairs leading to the dormi- 
tories are the Coronation of the Madonna and a Pieu, 
and, at the rooms of the Abbatc Genera!?, over the 
door, a Madonna and Child with St Michael and St 
Peter. Outside the church a striking Madonna and 
Child in marble, ascribed lo Fra Giovanni da Verona, 
walches over the tombs of the brethren. The church 
itself has been modernised. An old picture of the three 
founders is said to mark the place where Bernardo saw , 
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the Archangel Michael dcicend from Heaveo in flashing 
armour to drive away the devils who were threatening to 
destroy the foundations of the building. It contains ex- 
cellent iaiariia by GioTiinni da Verona, especially on the 
reading desk and choir stalls, and there is similar work 
by him in the library of the monastery. 

Pope Piui II. came here in I46J, and in his Memoirs 
(those famous Cemmcnlarii Rrrum MemarabUium) we 
are given an account of his visit.' He marvelled at 
the situation of the place and the wonderful industry by 
which the monks had reclaimed so much of the desert 
soil, on the very brink of the precipice, and at the ex- 
cellent architecture of the monastery. He found the 
wtwds and gardens as delightful to linger in, as we do 
to-day, and struck the keynote of the feeling of every 
modern visitor to these monastic houses of the past ; 
"pleasant places of refreshment for the monks, more 
pleasant still for those to whom, after they have seen, it is 
lawful to depart." On the second evening of his stay, 
the Pope supped with the monks in the refectory; while 
they were at table he bade his choristers come in, who 
sang the new hymn that his Holiness had composed 
in honour of St Catherine of Siena, "with such soft 
harmony that they drew nveet tears from all the monks." 
■ Cm,m«l«ii, X. pp. 4g».+g4. 
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Apennines bar the eyes' Further progrew, fiehind it, 10 
the west, are hills that command a view of Voltcrra and 
the dijunt Mediierranean. The woods that once ga»c 
the little town its picturesque name — "' II Casiello della 
Selva," the "Castle of the Wood " — have aimoit 
disappeared. In their place it is surrounded with olire 
planutiont, which temper with their silvery sofineu the 
austerity of the towers and the walls : — 

■■ Of ih« breached wall, whereon the wallfloweri ran 
Called of Slim Pina, breachlcii now of man, 

Though time with soft feet break them itoDC by itone. 
Who breaki down hour by hour hU own reign'i ipan."' 

The people are mediaeval still. You may see them 
throng the churches as in the old days of simple faith, 
or hear them among the vineyards and in the beanfields 
answer each oihci in the rispeiii and itrambolli of a more 
primitive Tuscany. The place is miserably poor, in 
marked contrast to the smug prosperity of its neighbours, 
Poggibonsi and Certaldo. Living is exceedingly cheap, 
but there is no irade, and what little work there is, is but 
scantily paid. Yet the people are full of old-world 
dignity and courtesy, and seem cheerful in spite of it all, 
even down to the little beggar bamiim who pursue the 
foreign visitor with insatiable demands for foreign stamps 
and soldi, or pester him with unseasonable olfers to serve 
as guide.2 

Like most other small Italian towns, the origin of 
San Gimignano — il nohile eajltllo, or tl fiorido caittllo 
di San Gimignano — is hidden in legendary clouds. 
There is, of course, a tradition of a Roman foundation, 
a castle built by Silvius, a young Roman patrician in- 

' A. C, Swinburne, Rrlht. 

" There are two hoiclt in San Gimignano, the Alhergo 
Cenlnle and the Leone Bianco. The prtwnl writet'i eiperi- 
ence hai been conlineJ lo the Albergo Centnlci which Is 
pltMsnll]' liiDaEed and excellent for lo imall a town. 
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Tolred in Catiline's rebellion, oF Attila'i hordes of Hud 
hurled back by a sudden apparition of St GemioianuB th 
martyred Bishop of Modena {whence the change d 
name from Silvia to San Cimignaoo), of a great palace 
built by Desiderius King of the Lombards, ot pririleges 
granted by Charlemagne. A)l these things are presum- 
ably mere fables, Luigi Fecori, the historian of his 
native town, supposes that in the sixth or seventh century, 
when the devotion to St Geminianun was widely spread, 
a church was built to his honour here, that people 
gradually gathered round it, until by the beginning of the 
eighth century there waa a regular town, which was forti- 
fied by a castle ) and as it was then surrounded and 
defended by woods, it was called the Caitello di San 
Gimignano at the Castello detia Selva. Be that aa it 
may, the first authentic mention of the place is !n a 
document of the early part of the tenth century. 

From the tenth to the twelfth century, Sao Gimig- 
nano was subject to Volterra and more particularly to 
the Bishop of that city; but in the course of (he twelfth 
century, its people were gradually winning their way to 
virtual independence and self 'government, like the other 
communes of Tuscany, and like them beginning to exert 
supremacy and authority over the peiiy nobles of the 
small castles in the vicinity. By the year 1200, they had 
practically attained their liberty. At this lime they had 
consuls, three or four elected annually, with a special 
council of fifty and a larger general council " which met 
only in cases of peace or war, usually in the Pieve, and 
always at (he sound of the bell, as though Religion with 
her solemn voice invited the citizens into her own sanc- 
tuary to provide for the public weal.'' • Hitherto the 
Bishop of Volterra had appointed two rectors, rctiori, in 
whom the judiciary power was vested; but in 1199, 
instead of these rectors, we begin to 6nd a Podesta, 
1 Fecoii, Sliria iilU Ttrta Ji Sam Gfmignani, p. 41. 
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elected by the Council of ihe Commune, the first being 
MegKr Maghinardo MalaTolti of Siena. At firat, a 
native of the place was sometimes elected ; but after i no 
the Podesta w:is always a foreign noble (usuaJly, but 
not invariably, from Siena or Florence), who judged 
civil and criminal cases, presided over the meetings of 
the General Council and led the forces of the Com- 
mune in uar ; he brought with him a judge and a notary 
with a certain number of attendants, herravieri, and was 
not allowed to entertain nor lo receive hospitality from 
the citizens. All this was more or less the same, on a 
smaller scale, as what took place at this epoch in Florence 
or Siena ; but here in Sao Gimignano the effect of the 
appointment of a Podcsta was not to reduce the 
authority of the consuls, but rather to abolish that of the 
rectors of the Bishop of Volterra, and we find him 
exercising his magistracy side by side with the consuls 
for a longer period here than in the larger communes. 
For the rest, his term of oilice was originally one year, 
but it was afterwards reduced lo six months ; the same 
Podesca, however, was frequently re-elected. 

Hitherto San Gimignano had consisted of the Caitello 
Frcchio, surrounded by the old walls and with those 
grim antique gates, of which the remains stand to-day in 
the shape of the two porioni, with a suburb outside. But 
now, at the end of the twelfth and beginning of the 
thirteenth centuries, the new circle of walls was built to 
inclose the Caiiilh Nuavo, as it was called i tbis is the 
teconda c'mla, the second circuit of walls that still 
surround the place. 

With the thirteenth century begins the series of the 
wars of the Sangimignancsi. In 1102, under their 
Podesta, they sent a force to relieve Semifonte, then 
besieged by the Florentines, but ended by helping 10 
mbjeci the castle to their formidable neighbours. They 
amplified their own dominion, destroyed the fortresses of 
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the lords of Miioui little castles in the contado, forcing 
them to enter Siin Gimignano, and obtiiined Castelvecchio 

t which 00 longer exists) in 1310 from the Bithop of 
olterra. They carried on a long iniermitteni Krugglc 
with Volterra, sometimes for the possession of Monte 
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3 head in IZ33, when the houses of the 
Knighis Templars were burned, and a number of 
pafiolani, chosen from each of the then four comrade, 
with the rectors of the Arts, were appointed to sit with 
the consuls in the councils of the State. There was 
another tumult in 1236, which the Bishop Pagano came 
in person from Volterra to appease, after which the two 
Councils appear to have been reduced 10 one. In the 
days of Frederick II., San Gimignano was Ghibelline, 
took its Podestas "by the grace of God and of the 
Emperor," and sent horse and foot to serve in the 
imperial army. But the factions raged here, as every- 
where else in Tuscany. In 1246, irritated by an 
unusually heavy tax upon the churclies, the Guelfs rose. 
Headed by the sons of Guido Ardinghelli, they assailed 
the houses of the Ghibellines, especially those of the 
sons of Messer Salvuccio. The Podesth was absent at 
Certaldo ; but he gathered troops in the contado, and 
enterfd the town while the uproar in the streets was at 
its height; he assailed the Guelfs who, under this com- 
bined attack and the rain of bolts and arrows from the 
towers, were forced to retire. There were numbers 
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banished oo both sides. Thus began the feud between 
the houses of the Ardinghelli and Sakucci, that was to 
bring S.in Gimignano into aerfitudc. 

Shortly after the middle of the thirteenth century, a 
more demoeraiic form of government was established. 
Instead of the consuls, the supreme authority was treated 
in a magistracy of twelve, elected annually — -the twelve 
" Captains and Rectors of the People," two captains and 
one rector being elected from each quarter of the town. 
There was the one Council of the Commune, usually 
(ixty in number. A special magistracy of eight presided 
over the public expenses (the Oiio ddU Spite), and the 
PodeEta, of course, had a special council, which in Sao 
Gimignano consisted of sixteen citizens. 

But in the years in which ibis reformation was effected, 
immediately after the death of Frederick II., the factions 
grew more furious. In June 1251 the Guelfs rose, 
headed by the Twelve, expelled the Ghibellinc Podesta, 
Neri degli Uberti of Florence, and made themselves 
masters of the town. Then in September 1151, the 
Ghibel lines rose, headed by Michele Buontigtiuoli. 
The Guelfs made their Bland at the houses of the CJni 
and Cici in the qu.nrier of San Matteo, where after a 
desperate battle — the Podesta vainly spreading the red 
and yellow banner of the Commune and calling upon the 
combatants to lay down their arms — the Ghibellines got 
the upper hand, sacked the houses and massacred their 
□ppoDents. The Guelts appealed to the Bishop of 
Volterra, Ranieri dc' Pannocchicschi, who came to 
San Gimignano and patched up a sort of peace between 
the two fact ions ^apparently to the advantage of the 
Guelfs. The Ghibellines rose again in January 1153 ; 
the gates were broken down and a portion of the walls 
destloyed, until at last the men of San Miniato inler- 
pOKd and assisted in expelling the leading Ghibellines. 

This is the epoch of the short, dower-like life and 
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flower-atteoded death of the ritEin heroine of San 
Gimignano, Santa Fina. Fina de' Ciardi, boro of a 
noble but poor family, at the age of ten contracted a 
horrible ditease and, instead of a bed, chose to Ue upon 
a plank of hard oak for five years, " offering herself up 
as a perfect holocaust to God." She lost her father 
and mother, had horrible visions of the fiend in the form 
of a serpent. Then according to the legend, eight days 
before her death, St Gregory appeared to her, and told 
her that the end of her miseries was come, tor that on 
the day of his feast she would be with him in Paradise, 
She died on March izth, 1253, being then fifteen year* 
old. "Hardly had that blessed soul expired," writes 
the Annalist, "than the Demons in envy and rage filled 
the air with such fearful whirlwinds, that poor moiiaU 
were struck with horror. Against them the sound of 
the bells of San Gimignano, moved by the invisible hands 
of Angels, bore witness to ihc sanctity of Fina, and 
straightway caused those storms and infernal whirlwind! 
to cease. At these prodigies, the people flocked to the 
house of the saint, from which everyone imagined that 
these effects proceeded. And when they arrived there, 
they smelt a fragrance of Paradise, and saw all the room 
where the sacred body was, miraculously full of flowers, 
as also the board upon which she lay. And when they 
wished to lift her from it, a part of the mortified flesh 
remained attached to it and straightway turned into 
flowers." ' Such are the contrasts offered by mediaeval 

' Coppi, Annalit mtmcrlr, rli., pp. loS-i 14. I have spared 
my reader) aume of the detailt of " cetle exigence d 'expiation.** 
Not manj of uii can look upon ihcK ihing-s with the ejet at 
M. J..R. Huyimans, in hU Smnir LyAolnr Je SMidam : " Elle fut, 
en lotnoie, un fruit de loutTrance," he writes of Lydwine,, ' 
whoie life wu very like a prolonged lernion of Fina'i, " qna ] 
Dieu fcrasa et preiiura juiqu'a ire qu'il eu efii exprimt 1b | 
dernier >uc ; I'^rate aait oide lurgqu'elle mourut ; Dieu il lilt ' 
canficr a d'auiro de ,e, filles le terrible fardeau qu'elle avalt 
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,d legend. The towns where the sireeia a 
runoiug red with iche blood of the citizens, while the 
remains of houses 3nd palaces are still smoking id iheir 
ruin, are visited by beings of another world, and have 
mystical gates and wiodows that open out upon the 

San Gimignano was now Guelf for a while, and sent 
a well-equipped little force to swell the Florentine host 
at Montjperti in i z6o. After the battle the Ardin- 
ghelli, Fellari, Maogieri and other Guelf families fled to 
Lucca; the Ghibellines took over the government and 
recalled Neri degli Uberti to serve as Podesia. San 
Gimignano now followed the fortunes of Siena, as in its 
Guelf days it had followed those of Florence. 
1169, after the battle of Colle di Va! d'Elsa, i 
Guelf again under the suzerainty of Charles of Anjou, 
expelled the leading Ghibellines, and took a Captain of 
the People in imitation of the Florentines. But the 
neighbouring castle of Foggibonsi still clung to the 
decaying cause of the Ghibellines, and sheltered the 
fuorutcisi. Ii was now, in 1270, reduced by the French 
soldiery of Montfort, aided by the Florentines and 
Sangimignanesi. The splendid castle, which Giovaoni 
Villani calls the strongest and most beautiful in Italy, 
and of which we etill see the remains rising above the 
modern town, was razed to the ground, and the in- 
habitants were forced to descend from the hill into the 
plain. K-ing Charles put the work of destruction into 
the hands of the Sangimignanesi and made over a portion 
of the territory of the " rebellious " castle to them, the 
rest to the Florentines. Henceforth San Gimignano 
adhered to the Guelf League of Tuscany, sent armed 
men to take part in its wars, and did a little independent 
fighting with the Bishop of Volterra. The small 
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Commune began to have i 

Tuscany. In August 1276, the Siencse sent for peace- 
makers from San Gimlgnano, and the Podesia, Fantone 
de' Roasi of Florence, with two of the citizens went at 
their request, "for the utility of that City and for the 
honour of this Commune." 

This was, indeed, the golden age of San Gimigoaoo, 
from about 1270 to about 1310. According to Pecori, 
the population of ihc lerra and con t ado together 
amounted to about 16,000 in the fourteenth century. 
The internal government grew more democratic, more 
deHnitely Guelf. Instead of the twelve captains and 
rectors, it was now ruled by the Olio deUe Spete with the 
four Capilani di Parle Guelfa, and the usual creden^a and 
General Council. In IJOI these Eight were increased 
to Nine, the " Nine Governors and Defenders of the 
Town," whose term of office {like that of the PrioH 
of Florence and the Nine of Siena) was two months. 
With the Nine was associated a giunta of twenty-four. 
The Podesta was publicly elected in front ot the Pieve 
or Collegiaia. Ail the magistrates assembled, and the 
Captains of the Parte Guelfa determined two cities from 
which he should be chosen. Then they drew by lot 
twelve councillors, each of whom nominated two 
knights from each of the two cities. They balloted for 
thcae, took the names of the eight who had rccciTcd 
most votes, and wrote them on two tickets, four 00 
each, which were inclosed in wax and put into a vessel 
of water. A child drew out one for the Urst six 
months, leaving the other for the second. Then the four 
names were similarly inclosed in four other wax globules, 
the child drew again, and the lirst name that came out 
was that of tlie Podesta for the next six months. The 
names on the second ticket, carefully inclosed in wax, 
were put into the custody of the Friars Minor until, at 
the appointed time, they were brought to the General 
33' 
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CouDcil and the same process repeated for the Podesta 
of the aeconil six moDlhi,' And, indeed, the Podestk 
of San Gimignano had no easy task ; the factions con- 
tinued their aimless and deadly course, the Peliari lead- 
ing the Guelfs and the Salnicci the Ghibellines, until in 
May IZ98, the Cardinal Malteo d'Acquasprta came to 
the place and patched up a peace, which was solemnly 
celebrated in the Piazza. 

In the following year, 1199, died San Bartolo, the 
Father Damian of the Middle Ages. He was the son 
of Giovanni Buonpedoni, Count of Mucchio in the San- 
gimignanese cootado. At an early age he entered the 
Church, tended the sick at Pisa, served as a simple 
parish priest at Peccioli and Picchcna, and at length de- 
voted the last twenty years of his life to the service of 
the lepers in the leper hospital, the Leprosario of Cellole. 
Here he fell a victim to his heroic self-sacrifice, and 
suffered so terribly thai he was called the Job of 
Tuscany. By his own last wish, he was buried in Sant' 
Agostino, where, two centuries later, the art of Benedetto 
d^ Maiano raised the noble monument we now sec. 

The day in this epoch that has made most impression 
upon the imagination of posterity, probably created com- 
paratively little excitement at the time. It was only one 
of many similar embassies from the allied cities of the 
Guelf League that came to the gate of San Gimigniao 
on that May morning of the year of Jubilee, 1300 ;^ but 
the young hurgher who rode in, with tnimpeters and 
others whose coats were emblazoned with the red lily, 
was no other than Danle Alighieri, come as ambassador 
of Florence to announce that a parliament was to be held 



'Pecori, p. 11 J. 

^ In M17 1891), San Gimignano kept the aixth centenary of 
inie'n embasiy- ""l >■ *" °" <hi* occsiion that ihe real 
ite 1)00 (initeid of 1199, »• hitherto luppoied) wst d!>- 
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for the purpose of electing a captain for the Guetf League 
of Tuscany, aod to invite the Commuoe of San Gindg- 
nano to send repreaentatiTes, The great ocw Palace of 
the Commune was then just finished, and the Tower 
barely begun. There was much Guelf ferrour in Saji 
Gimignana in this year, the Podesla ordaining that, to 
avoid disorder and faction, every one should solemnly de- 
clare himself Guelf or Ghibelline, and that the Capiaini 
of the Party should raise a guard of six hundred men, 
half from the Urru and half from the contado, for the 
custody of the town, to appear ready in arms at the sound 
of the bell. As we might have anticipated, when the 
Guelfs ejiltt into Blacks and Whites, San Gimignano 
was "black," and in 130; sent men to the siege of 
Pistoia. 

A fierce war, on a large scale for two such small 
States, broke out in 1308 between San Gimignano and 
Volterra. There were no serious battles, but much 
harrying of the country and burning on both sides, and it 
was only ended by the intervention of Florence, Siena 
and Lucca. On theadvent of Henry of Luxemburg, the 
Sangimignanesi sent men to aid King Robert and the 
Florentines. Tiie Emperor came to Poggibonsi, from 
which he sentenced San Gimignano to pay a fine, and 
its walls and towers to be destroyed. Naturally, it was 
a mere idle threat. 

This was the epoch in which the poet of San Gimig- 
□ano, Mt'sser Folgoic, flourished. As we have seen, his 
principal work is associated with Siena; but there is a 
second series of sonnets, eight in number, for the different 
days of the week, which is more connected with his native 
city. They are dedicated to the Florentine, Carlo di 
Messet Guerra Cavicciuoli, who had served San Gimig- 
nano as condottiere in the war against Volterra, A more 
Strenuous and virile note is struck here than in the better- 
known Sienese series for the months, in as much as, 
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amidst the singing and love-making, the feailing and 
joubting, hunting and hawking, thece is at least one day of 
genuine fighting to be done : — 



■•To a 



Wilt 



ew world on Tuesday shifts my long. 



!I-bta>l 



n armed and hatietneo armed go past, 
And brill say ding to belli that antwer don^ ; 
Where he the fim and after him the throng, 

Armed all of them with coaii and hoodi of tteel. 
Shall >ee their Toei and make their fi>» to feel, 

For the rest, Folgore was a furious Guelf, and when 
his party was cruahed by Uguceione della Faggiuola, on 
the tremendouB day of Momecatini in 131;, he hurled 
his defiance at God Himself: — " I praise Thee not, O 
God, nor adore Thee; 1 pray not 10 Thee, and 1 thank 
Thee not i and I serve Thee not, for I am more sick of 
it than are the souls of being in Purgatory. For Thou 
halt put the Guelfa to such torment that the Ghibellines 
mock us and harrow ua, and, if Uguceione demanded 
duly from Thee, Thou wouldit pay it readily." - 

In 1319 two brothers of the Baroncetti, Mesaer 
Tribaldo and Fresco, conspired to make the first-named 
despot oftheiown. He was a leader of the Guelfs, 
potent in their councils, lavish with his money. With 
their allies and friends the two attempted to surprise the 
Palace ; but the people rose in arms and drove them from 
the town ; they were sentenced to perpetual banishment 
and iheir goods contiscaled. "There was a knight of 
the Baroncetti," writes Fra Maiteo Ciaccheri in his 
rhymed chronicle, " and he was a mighty mat) : Messer 
Tribaldo was his name. He sought by every way and 
means to become lord of all, and to make himself line 
with the noble mantle. Therefore was he hunted out 
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I, for they were 
li."i After ihi« 



with great fiiry, ftnd Mewer 
brothers : for all the town roie 

the Captain of the People, whose office had hitherto beea 
frequently held by the Podesia, became more important, 
and the special council over which he presided waa 
limited lo popohmi. Guards were continually kept on 
the Tower of the Podesta and the Tower of tlie People ; 
chains were made for the etreeu and gates, and special 
custodians of ihcm appointed for each of the four 
comrade. But the lai:tions grew more and more 
embittered, and the days of the little Republic were 

Led by the Ardioghelli, ihe /uoruic'ili were ranging 
the contado, when in 1332 the Sangimignanesi, headed 
by their Podesia, Messer Piero di Duccio Saracini of 
Siena, took and burned Camporbiano, which had sheltered 
them. But Camporbiano was la the contado of Florence. 
The Florentines inBUntly summoned the Podesta and the 
leaders of the expedition to appear before them, and, 
when they did not appear, condemned the Commune of 
Sao Gimtgnano to pay a heavy line, and their Podesta, 
with one hundred and forty-eight men of the town, to be 
burned alive. When the Florentine troops were actually 
on the march, the Sangimignanesi begged pardon, and 
threw themselves on the mercy of the Commune and 
People of Florence, who forgave them fairly magnani- 
mously, on the condition of taking back the exiles and 
making good the damage that they bad done to Campor- 
biano, according to the valuation of the men of the latter 
place themselves and of the Florentine ambassadors. 
After this, the Florentines soon began to treat San 
Gimignano as 3 vassal State, demanding soldiers and 
tributes, forcing its councils to ratify their corrections of 
the statutes. When the Duke of Athens made himself 
lord of Florence in 1341, the Ardinghelli (who had 
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been expelled again) attempted m the night to surprise 
the town, with the aid of the ducal forces, at the Porta 
deIJa Fonte. The attempt failed, but in the following 
February the Commune was forced to submit to the 
Duke, who began to build a castle to secure his hold. A 
few months later, on his fall, it was razed to the ground 
and his adherents expelled. Again the Ardinghelli, led 
by Primerano and Francesco, in secret understanding 
with their friends within, attempted to get possession oi 
the town, and again they were unsuccessful. Civil war 
now broke out in the contado, and in 1346 the Ardin- 
ghelli, with a strong force of armed men collected from 
all quarters, again asiaiJed the walls. At last, by the 
intervention of the Florentines, a peace was patched up, 
and the Ardinghelli returned. 

Broken in spirit by the pestiletice of 134S, hopelessly 
in debt to the banking houses of Florence anJ with 
factions siill devastating the town, in the spring of 1349 
the Commune of San Gimignano was compelled to sur- 
render the custody and government of the State to the 
Florentines for three years, with the conditions that the 
Commune of Florence should every six months send a 
eilladmo popolano from Florence as Captain of the Guard 
and another as Podesta (the latter, however, elected by 
the Sangimignanesi themselves], fand that the citizens 
of San Gimignano should be declared true and lawful 
citizens of Florence, with the same rights and privileges 
as the Florentines. 

The mutual hatred of the Ardinghelli and the Salvjcci 
now blazed out afresh. Temporarily allayed by the 
appearance of some three hundred Florentine cavalry in 
the town, it came to a head in ij;i. In a street brawl, 
a certain Ser Ilario struck MIcbele di Pletro, one of the 
Nine 1 Rossellino di Messer Gualtieri degli Ardinghelli 
(the brother of the Primerano already mentioned), who 
was present, was made responsible and fined. The 
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SaWucci declarrd that Banolommeo Alioviti, who was 
Capiaid of the town for the Floreatioeg, had favoured 
Rossellino, and coQtrived chat he should he succeeded by 
Benedeito di Giovanni Strozzi. Beoedeito was easily cod- 
vioced by them that Rossellbo and Primerano were plot- 
ting with AltovLti against him. He promptly arrested the 
two brothers, " young men of great expectation and 
loliowing," sayB Mntteo Villaoi, "and Guelfs by dw- 
position and birth," and imprisoned them. Thejr 
threw a letter out of their prison tower, cnlliiig upon 
their friends to deliver them. It fell into the hands of 
the Captain, who, impelled " either by zeal of hii otiice 
or by his own evil disposition or by the instigatioo of 
the Salvucci, their enemies," determined to put them to 
death. The Commune of Florence, believing them 
n express command lo Benedetto that he 
should not take their lives: but the HIsa had risen in 
Hood, and the messengers could not pass that ntght. The 
Captain, hearing that they were on the way, hurried on 
the execution ; on August 9th, he had the two young 
nobles publicly beheaded io the Piazza at the foot of the 
steps of the Palace, together with the supposed accomplice 
to whom they had written the fatal letter. 

Thirsting for vengeance, the Ardinghelli, on December 
20th, introduced the soldiery of the lords of Piccheoa 
and of the exiled Rossi of Florence into the town by the 
"1 Quercecchio. Followed by the majority of 
the people, they assailed the houses of the Salvucci, 
who were taken by surprise and made little resistance, 
drove them out of the place, sacked and burned their 
palaces and those of their adhejeats, and occupied the 
n for themselves. On Christmas Day, the Salvucci 
and their friends appeared in Florence, demanding the 
aid of the Commune under whose guardianship (they 
said) they had been thus robbed and maltreated. On 
the other aide the Ardinghelli, in the name and with the 
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auihority of the Commune of San Gimignano, sent 
ambaeiadors, declaring ihai they had driven out the 
Ghibelliaes and would hold the town in honour of the 
Commune of Florence and of the Parte Guelfa. In 
February, the Florentines sent their Podeeta, Paolo 
Vaiani of Rome, with a strong force of horse and foot, 
to restore order. Reaching the town and receiving no 
answer to their summons, they lei their camp in hostile 
array and began to waste the country ; but none sallied 
out nor made any resiuiaoce. Then the people forced 
the Ardinghelli to surrender. It was agreed chn the 
Florentines should make peace between them and the 
exiles, should have the custody of the town for five more 
years, and should keep a Captain of the Guard there 
with seventy-five horsemeD at the cost ot the inhabitants, 
and that the Salvucci should return after six months. 
But the lords of Picchena having made no apology 
to Florence for their share in the mailer, the Floien- 
tincB in June destroyed their walls and fortress, "in 
order that this castle might no more be the cause of 
San Gimignano and Colic being stirred up to any 

Very striking is the last, piteous appeal of Fra 
Matleo Ciaccheri to his countrymen, to let the dead 
rest and save San Gimignano before it is too late : — 

" Among the castles it is the very flower, and we 
are destroying it with ail our mighL It is the will of 
God, our Lord, that it should come to nought for our 
sin ; within my heart I feel bitter grief thereat ! Each 
of US has been hunted out, because we have turned to 
these factions, and we hare been slain and burned and 
taken and robbed. For God's sake, let us let the past 
be past, aud each one strive to be a good brother, and 
look upon each other with kindly eyes. And so shall 
we save this noble jewel, which doth ever move my 

' Mittea Villanl, iii. 11,46,11,89: Pecori, pp. |6!-I7i. 
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3 delightful and beauteous it seemelh 



heart with \a\ 

But all etforts wi-rc utelebs. The Salcucci and ,thc 
Ardinghelli would have no dealings with each other, 
"and they kept all the town in gloom." Each hou»e 
longed to be avenged on the other and oppoied tbe other 
at e»ety turn. At length the Ardingheili, being poorer 
and weaker than the Salvucci, decided to anticipate their 
lod to urge the people to make a complete and 
perpetual surrender to the Commune of Florence. In 
■pite of the protests of the Salvucci, this was decided in 
a general Parliament in July, IJ53. The Salvucci had 
potent friends in Florence, whotn they stirred up to get 
the submission rejected, on the grounds that it was not 
the will of the people of San Glmignano themselves, but 
the work of a faction. The Signoria declared that 
they "only desired the love and the goodwill of all the 
Commune, and not the lordship of that town in diTision 
of the people." Then two hundred and fifty of the 
chief men ol San Gimignano appeared before the Prion 
and Gonfaloniere of Florence, assuring them thai it waa 
the will of all their people, whose only hope of lalvation 
lay in being accepted by the Flotenlines. Hearing thio, 
the Signoria formally proposed to the Council of the 
People of Florence that the surrender should be accepted; 
but such was still the influence of the Salvucci that it 
was barely carried, " That which every one should 
have desired, as a great and honourable acquisition for 
hii native land," says Matieo Villani, "found 10 maoy 
opposed to it in the secret balloting, that it was only 
carried by one black bean. I am ashamed to have 
GO infamous was it of my fellow cicizena. 
The motion being catried, the terra of the noble caalle 
of San Gimignano and ita contado and district became 
part of the contado of the Commune of Florence." ^ 

' Cr,n..h.,U, 8.ZX. ' iii. 73. 
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There « 



tod magnan- 



a great diaplay of confidei 
r side. The Sangimignaneei aent a blank 
■heet of parchment with their seal to Florence, for the 
conditions of their submiBsion. The Florentines crossed 
it and lent it back with two other blank sheets, for the 
Sangimignanesi to (ill up as they pleased. Finally, on 
August nth, 13S3i ihs terms were arranged in the 
Palazzo Vecchio at Florence. They were, remarks 
Pecori, "most honourable terms, alike for those who 
dictated and those who received them." And this is 
true, so far as everything connected with the taxes and 
with the local siaruiea and customs of the place are 
concerned ; and all of the terra and contado, except the 
" magnates, or those that arc considered auch by the 
atatutes of the said town," are to be "in perpetuity, 
reriiy and originally, of the contado and of the people, 
popolaai of Florence." One of the articles atipulates 
that "all the artisans of San Gimignano, who shall wish 
tobeadmittcd to the matriculation of any Art in Florence, 
can be received gratuitously by the respective consuls ; 
it being expressly stated that it ia lawful to each one of 
that town to exercise hia own art there freely, notwith- 
itanding the ordinances of the Arts of Florence," But, 
in San Gimignano itself, there is to be a Florentine 
Podesia with full jurisdiction and power, according to 
the statutes of the terra itself, and further, an unmistak- 
able noic of Hrvitude, it is stipulated " that in the Terra 
of San Gimignano there be constructed a fortress, at the 
expense of this Commune, in the place that shall be 
determined by the commissaries of the Signoria of 
Florence." ' 

Thus ended the independence of San Gimignano, afier 
a period of a century and a half. As long ai the great 
Republic into whose hands they had fallen lasted, the 

< The conditioniorthh final inbmiiiioiiatrgi'cniK full in 
Peeori, pp. 174-179- 
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of I 

lall matters of 1 
□overnors and ' 
eight 
: Gonfalooiere of 
□ the Podestk 



Sangimignaneei k^t up come >ori 
commuDal liberty, arid were ever 

ambasaadors and treat with the i 

commerce and boundaries. The r 
Defenders of the Town became 
(reduced to six in 1390] and the 
Justice, after the Florentine model. \ 
entered upon hia term of office, he came out in state 
upon the steps of the Palace, presented the letters of 
the Signoria of Florence to the assembled people, took 
the oath and received from the Gonfaloniere the baton I 
of command and the keys of the town. In like faihio 
the Priors and the Captains of the Parte Guelfa entered I 
upon their terms of office with great pomp, alwayi 1 
jnagniiicently attired ; the great banner and the 
the Commune were stiil soiemnly consigned 
crimson-robed Gonfaloniere; and in public ceremotiiei ] 
the magistrates were accompanied by young sqm 
trumpets, robed in red and yellow, the colours of the I 
Commune, with black caps and green cloaks emblazoned,! 
with the arms of San Gimignano in silver. Down to T 
the eighteenth century, San Gimignano was famous FtirJ 
the magnificence of its municipal functions. 

Until the end of the fourteenth century, painting i 
San Gimignano appears to have been exciosiTcly .1 
practised by Sienesc masters. In the iifieenth century 1 
it was exclusively Florentine. At the ' ■■ ' ' 
century, San Gimignano produced two excellent paioter» 1 
of its own, though neither of them in the front rank.! 
Sebastiano Mainardi (died in 1513) became the favourite I 
pupil of Domenico Ghirlandaio, whose sister Alessandrsi 
he married; he was a diligent artist, who followed hia J 
master with ability, and frequently worked from hjal 
designs. Vincenzo di Bernardo Tamagni (1491-1533) f 
worked under Raphael in the Vatican, and imitated iuMrn 
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style with considerable succeeg. Vasari praisei hii loft 
colouring and the beauty of his figures. His life appears 
to have been unfortunate. In 151 1 Bazzi had him 
impritoned for di^bt in ihe prieon of the Podeeta of 
Montalcino, and in 1527 he was ruined in the sack of 
Rome, after which, says Vasari, " he lired .on, in little 
happiness." Bernardo Poccetti (15+2-1611), by whom 
there is much second-rare fresco painting in Florence, 
was alio a native of San Gimignano. 

At least one SangimiKnaneae in the days of the 
Renaissance acquired an European reputation. Filippo 
de' BuoDaccorsi was born here in 1 437, of an old and 
nobie family. He was one of the humanists who flocked 
to Rome in the days of Pius II. Here he was asso- 
ciated with Pomponius Laetus in the founding of the 
famous Academy, and took the name of Callimachus, 
which was supposed to be the classical equivalent of 

plot against Paul 11., of which Platina gives us so vivid 
a picture in his lifi; of that PontitT, and saved himself by 
flight. L.ater on, he made his way to Poland, where 
King Caaimir IV, made him tutor to his sons and one of 
his secretaries, and frequently sent him on cmbastlei. 
When Casimir's son, John Albert, succeeded to the 
throne in 1+92, Filippo became his chief minister and 
adviser, and h said to have counselled the King to resist 
the nobles and aim at despotic power. He died at 
Cracow in 1496, leaving a number of works in Latin, 
dealing with the history of Poland and Hungary, 
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from King Cas 
accorsi passed through San Oimignano. He ret 
pompous reception from the Commune, in ore 
others, his fellow-citizens, might be encouraged ti 
in his footsteps. 
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CHAPTER XII 

In the Town of the Beautiful Tonjuers 

CAN GIMIGNANO is still surrounded by its second 
^ circuit of walls, built to inclose the Castello Nuovo 
at the end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth 
century. The five massive towers that strengthen the 
walls were raised by the Florentines in the fifteenth 
century, and the whole town is surmounted by the 
Florentine castle, the Rocca di MontestafFoli. The 
three main gates have been preserved ; the Porta San 
Matteo to the north, the Porta San Giovanni to the 
south, the Porta della Fonte to the east ; and there is a 
smaller porul to the west, below the Rocca, the Porta 
di Quercecchio. And portions even remain of the first 
ancient circuit of walls that, during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, inclosed the Castello Vecchio ; espe- 
cially two massive portoni in the chief street where the 
two chief gates stood, known as the Arco della Cancel- 
leria and the Arco de' Becci or de* Talei, respectively. 
Even in 1355, Fra Matteo Ciaccheri could write of 
*< the great ruin of the towers, of which many I see 
destroyed." At present, only thirteen of these towers 
are standing. 

Until the great pestilence of 1348, San Gimignano 
was divided into four contrade: the contrade of the 
Castello, of the Piazza, of San Matteo and of Sao 
Giovanni. After 1348, it was divided into thirds, the 
contrade of the Castello and Piazza being made one. 
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In the aixteenth century these ibree were further reduced 
to two, aa at present i the Contrada di Sao Matteo and 
the Contrada di San GiovaDni. 

The centre of interest in the town is the former 
Piazza deila Pievt, the historical scene of all the great 
State functions of the Republic, now called the Piazza 
Viitorio Emanuele. Here are the Collcgiata or Pievc 
(sometimes, but incorrectly, stvled the Duomo'), the 
Palazzo del Popolo or Palazzo Conunaie (sometimes 
called the new Palazzo del Podesta), and the old 
Palaizo del Podesta. 

The Collegiata, or Pieve, was originalty built in the 
eleventh centuiy and modiiied in the fourteenth, the 
stone columns of the nave with their curiously worked 
capitals and part of the exterior helonging lo the earlier 
epoch. But, in 1466, Ciuliano da Maiano came to the 
place and designed the new choir and chapels, with the 
result that die church is a peculiar combination uf 
Romanesc{ue and early Renaissance architecture. The 
walls of the aisles and between the two doors are a mass 
of glowing fresco painting, illustrating the whole story of 
Siencse art during that epoch that intervened between 
the deaths of the Lorenzelti and the rise of the great 
painters (practically the scholars of Taddeo di Bariolo) 
□r the Quattrocento — but presently yielding, like San 
Gimignano itself, to the Florentines. On the left, in 
three parallel series, are scenes from the Old Testament 
by Bartolo di Fredi, finished in 13^6; the Creation and 
Expulsion from Paradise, Cain and Abel, the story of 
Noah, Abraham and Lot, the stories of Joseph, Moses, 
and Job. They impress us by their caiTeie, the charm 

' With the exception of the churche« of Cellole and Smn 
Pietro, Sin Gimlgnino i* in the diDCew of the Bithop of Colle. 
'I'lie rhief eccleiliiiical dlgniiiry of the town, the head of the 
Collegiata, U the Pr,f=-lt m Ptoiost— at prtient the learned 
Don Ugu Nomi' PeKiolini, whose inviriable kindneit and 
courleiT to vititori are well known to English Iraiellen. 
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and grace with which the SieneiE tell a siory ; note the 
delighirul realbm in the Building of the Ark, ihc beauti- 
ful group of women and children on the altogether im- 
possible beasts intended for camels in the Crossing of the 
Red Sea. On the right are scenes from the New Testa- 
ment, the life of Christ from the Annunciaiioti to the 
Crucilixian ; the later scenes have been destroyed fin 
the sixteenth century) lo make room for the orchestra, 
but we can just see the remains of the Descent into Hades 
and the Ascension. They were begun by Bama of 
Sicnn, who fell from his scaffoldins here and was killed 
in 1 3S0, and liniihed by his pupil Gioranm da Asciano. 
Though of no Burpassing merit, the scenes are well cofn- 
poaed, in accordance with the usual tradition, and the 
painter has caught enough of Duccio's spirit for the 
sacred stories to receive fairly adecjuate illustration for 
lal purposes. The whole scheme of decorattOD 
isles and nave is to set forth the entire creed of 



mediaeval Christianity, in act 
DD cither aide of the windoi 
which \t a memorial t.-)blet i 
emblems of the Resurrection, 
is what completes the wholi 
point of view : the L; 



of the right aisle (below 
Barna) the peacocks, ihe 
Round the central windot 
le of human life, from thi 
Judgment, painted by Taddeo d 
Ijartolo in [393. It is a mete variation of the ' 
mediaeval composition; Christ is enthroned as Ji 
with Angels bearing trumpeta and the emblems of th^ 
Passion, the Miidonna and Baptist kneeling on ' 
as representing Divine Mercy and Divine J 
spectively ; lower down are Enoch and Elijah ai 
while the twelve Apostles are seated below th( 
At the sides, to right and left of the .Tudge, arc Heavei 
and Hell. Christ and His Mother are sp 
Empyrean, with Angels and Saints in the fruition of the-^ 
Beatific Vision. The Hell is disgusting s 
beyond the usual fashion of these representations. Thoi 
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ing del, 



will be 
.es (th. 



dure ii, will be able %o work through ii 
with the aid of the scrolls, and 

to noie how ceruin Dantesque mot 
puniahntcDt of the panders and irducers la a good 
instance) have become coarsened and brutaliacd by the 
feebler imagination or prorincial taste of the Sicncse 
painter or his Sangimignanese employers. 

After the peatilenec of 1348, it was decreed that an 
altar should be built, between the two doors of the 
Pic»e, in honour of St Fabian and St Sebastian, to put 
the survivor* under their protection. The fresco that 
we now see In that place, under Taddeo's Last .ludg- 
ment, by Benozio Gozzoli, commemorates the pestilence 
of 1464, and was ordered by Fra Domenico Sirambi, 
an Auguslinian monk, who was regarded as the great 
theological light in San Gimignano in the latter part of 
the lificenth century, and to whom many of the arlislic 
monuments of the town are due. He had been sent to 
study theology in Paris, partly at the cost of the Com- 
raune, in I454, and receired a State welcome on his 
return. Benozzo, as the inscription stales, finished the 
work, " 10 the praise of the most glorious athlete, St 
Sebastian," in .January 1465 (that is, according to our 
modern reckoning, 14^6). The Saint himself i* im- 
passive nnd stolid, though his body is a mass of arrows ; 
the group of Florentines who seem practising archery, 
on our left, is the most satisfactory part of the fresco. 
Angels crown the martyr, Christ and the Madonna 
appear 10 him in glory above the clouds. In the frieze 
we see St Geminianus above with the model of'his 
town, and, in the corners below, Bartolo and Fina. The 
Eternal Father with the Dove and the beautiful group of 
Angels (completing the scene of ihc Annunciation, with 
the two wooden statues of Mary and Gabriel by a Sienese 
sculptor of the preceding century) are also by Benozzo. 
His, too, are the Atsuniption on the left, the St Antony 
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and four Saints on the pilasters. The Patriarchs opposite 
the scenes from the Old Testament, the medallions of 
the Apostles between the arches, the Christ above the 
steps to the choir, are by the priest, Pier Francesco 
Fiorentino, that curiously unprogressive painter of the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, whose works abound 
here and in the neighbourhood.^ 

At the end of the right aisle is the shrine of Santa 
Fina. The chapel is a perfect gem of later fifteenth 
century art ; architecture, sculpture and painting are 
blended to form a plastic poem even more harmonious 
than that of the more strenuous virgin of Siena in San 
Domenico. It was designed by Giuliano da Maiano 
in 1 468 ; the shrine itself, in pure white and gold, was 
executed by Giuliano's brother, Benedetto, in 1475. 
It is not quite as the sculptor left it. Above the sarco- 
phagus are the Madonna and Child in a glory of cherubs 
with two Angels; underneath them are scenes from 
Fina's life in relief; her vision of St Gregory, her 
funeral, her appearing to heal a sick woman. These 
predella scenes were originally below, the present base of 
cherubs' heads and sacramental cups being more modern. 
Below, on either side of the tabernacle, are four Angels 
in niches, and two more (isolated statues) kneel with 
vases of flowers on either side of the altar. Upon the 
sarcophagus, with curious naked genii in the spirit of the 
Renaissance, is the inscription : — 

<< Virginia ossa latent tumulo quem suspicis, hospes. 
Haec decus, exemplum, praesidiumque suis. 
Nomen Fina fuit ; patria haec ; miracula quaeris ? 
Periege quae paries vivaque signa decent.*** 



1 See the list given by Mr Berenson, Florentine Painters ^ 

pp. X3*-»34. 

***The bones of a virgin lie hidden in the tomb which 
thou beholdest, stranger ; she is the glory, the example, the 
guardian of her fellow-citizens. Her name was Fina ; this 
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And it is dared mccccliiv 
a ftiea; of cherubs' headi 
either lide are two adm: 
Ghirlandaio, which have : 
we hardly find elsewhere 
the bare, poverty -itric ken 



All round Che chapel rune 
In two Urge lunettes on 
rabic freacocB by Domenico 
freahneaa and simplicity that 
n his work. On the right is 
oom where Fina lies oa her 



plank, which has already begun to break out into flowen 
beneath her. Her faithful nurse Beldi supports her 
head with the hand that, according to the legend, caught 
the disease, and another woman is seated by her; both 
are peasant types, in the dress of peasants at the painter's 
own day. They do not see the sudden vision of St 
Gregory in his glory, that sheds its splendour over the 
humble chamber, but they gaze up because of Fina's rapt 
face. Above, the Angels are carrying her soul up to 
Paradise. Opposite is ihe funeral, a picture full of thoM 
splendid FlorenUne portrait heads that Domenico painted 
so well. Fina has just placed her dead hand upon that 
of her nurse, and thereby cured her ; Bishop Ranieri of 
Volterra, who had a few months back reconciled the con- 
flicting factions of the town, ta reading the oHice for 
the dead. In the background are the towers of San 
Gimignano, and the Angels arc ringing the bells. ThcK 
two frescoes appear to be very early works of the 
painter, who had probably been introduced to the 
Opetaio of the Collegiaia by either the architect or 
sculptor. > The Prophets and Saints in the angles and 
round the windows, the Evangelists on the ceiling are 
the work of Sebastiano Mainardi. 

In the choir is a Madonna and Child with Saints and 
Angels, signed by Benozzo Gozzoli, and dated I466. 
ner nilWe land. Dogi ihou >e(k miradei ? Scan what the 
wall and life-like stamo teach." 

' It hi> been argued that the Uit line of the epitaph provei 
that the frcKoei were painted not later than 1475 ; but Ihii 
i> not bj any Bieini coDiluiiTe, ii the lubjecti had probably 
been KtlUd fiom the beginning. 
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How itiiF and archaic it »ttm* bj comparison with itt 
neighbour, the Corooaiion of the Madonna by Pietni 
Pollaiuolo, tigned and dated I483, one of the picturet 
commissioned by Fta Domenico Strambi ! Instead of 
Benozzo'a heavy gold haloes in which the Dame* <^ the 
taitits are intcrihed (a characteristic which he borrowed 
froni his matter Angelico), Pietro reduces this emblem of 
•anctity to an almost imperceptible thin ring of gold and 
makes their human side predominant. There ii % 
certain harshness about Pollaiuolo's picture ; ChriM 
and the Madonna ate unattractive types, and there ii an 
excessive display of anatomical knowledge; but the ad- 
mirable heads and powerfully modelled figures of the 
six saints — Geminianus and Bartolo (the two central 
ligures), Augustine and Jerome, Fina and Nicholas of 
Tolentiao — ^are unsurpassable in their way. The head 
of San Bartolo, especially, is a magnificent piece of 
painting. The beautiful mitres of Augustine and 
Geminianus on the ground chow that the painter wu 
also a goldsmith. On the left is a somewhat Raf^d- 
esque Madonna and Child with Saints, one of the ben 
works of Vincenzo Tamagni ; (he black monk kneeling 
in front is not Aquinas (as might be su[^os«d from hia 
auributes), but Nicholas of Tolentino who is much 
honouied in this town. The choir stalld dale from 
1^90, and there are some illuminated choir books, one 
of them with ten excellent miniature! ascribed to Niccolo 



di Set Soizo Teghacci, whose masterpiece in this kind 
we have seen at Siena, 

Saa Gimignano was the lirst town in Italy to listen 
to the teaching of Fra Girolamo Savonarola, while 
Florence still rejected him. He preached the Lents of 
1484 and 1 48 5 in this very church. It was here that 
he first uttered the words of threefold prophecy that 
were soon to echo through the world. There was to 
be a renovation of the Church ; but, first, the scourge 4 
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God would fall upon her and upon Italy ; and theae 
thinga would come speedily. Can we not imagine hie 
eyes resting on Taddeo'a Last Judgment at the end of 
the church, when he first mounted the pulpit, thrust 
back his cowl, and gazed round upon the assembled 

In the sacristy tllere is an admirable bust, by 
Benedetto da Maiatio, of Onofrio di Pietro, the Operaio 
of the Collegiata under whose superintendence the 
building was restored and the shrine of Santa Fina 
constructed; he died in 1488. The marble ciborium 
is also by Benedetto. A Madonna and Child with six 
Saints by Sebasiiano Mainardi does not show that painter 
at his best. Out of the left aisle opens the chapel of 
San Giovanni, with a frescoed Annunciation of 1481, 
probably executed by Mainardi from the design of 
Ghirlandaio, and an old baptismal font (still used) 
made by Giovanni Cecchi of Siena in '379 at the 
expense of the Arte della Lana, with quaint bas-reliefs 
of the Baptism of Christ, AngeU and the jignui Dei 
of the Guild. This same Guild, together with the 
Commune, had previously borne the cost of Bartolo di 
Fredi's frescoes. There is a cloister attached to the 
Pievc with a few remains of frescoes, one of which — a 
Pieth— is ascribed by Mr Berenson to Pier Fra 



At the side of the Collegiata is the Palazzo 
Comunale or Palazzo del Popolo. which was begun 
in 1188. lis great tower, the Torre del Comune, 
was begun in 1300 and finished about ijii, when the 
bell of the Commune was placed there. The paiace is 
sometimes culled the new Palazzo del Podestk, because 
after ijjj the Florentine Podcsia resided here. The 
steps loaJ up to the platform upon which the Podesta 
stood when he presented liia credentiaia and received the 
baton and keys from (he Gonfaloniers, and it was at its 
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steps that the two Ardinghelli had been beheaded ia 
1352. There is a picturesque court, with fragments of 
frescoes and armorial bearingt, and a well of 1 360. To 
the right of the court is what was once the Cappdb 
delle Carceri. Opposite the door is a fresco of die 
Madonna and Child enthroned, with St Geminianut and 
another bishop, of the school of Taddeo di Bartolo. 
By Bazzi (hastily executed and much repainted) are 
frescoes in chiaroscuro, representing St Ito, the just 
young judge, administering justice to the poor and help- 
less, and, at the foot of the stairs, a magistrate seated 
between Truth and Prudence, trampling upon the 
Lie. 

In the Sala del Consiglio, the councils of the Com- 
mune met in the fourteenth century, and it was here that 
Dante, on May 7th, 1 3CX), spoke on behalf of the Oaelf 
League of Tuscany. Here are remains of remarkable 
frescoes painted in 1 292, and which he must therefore 
haye seen ; they represent hunting scenes and jousting, 
knights dashing against each other with swords and 
lances in the regular Arthurian style, a centaur slaying a 
hydra, Scolaio Ardinghelli arbitrating between the Com- 
mune and the clergy. This latter scene refers to a great 
dispute that began in 1 290 between the Commune and 
the clergy of the town, concerning tithes and taxes* 
When the Bishop of Volterra put the pbce under the 
interdict, the people broke down the doors of the Ptere 
and had Mass celebrated there in spite of him, upon 
which the Proposto and his clergy left, carrying off the 
pictures and other treasures of the church with them, 
rope Nicholas IV. intervened, and at last the matter was 
referred to Scolaio Ardinghelli, a prelate high in favour 
with the Pope, who in April 1292 decided in favour of 
the Commune. The picture was ordered by the latter 
in the same year. The rest of the frescoes were de- 
stroyed to make way for the large fresco by Lippo 
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Memmi, painted in 1317 in imilation of the work Ins 
brother-in-law had just completed in Siena, representing 
the BJeised Virgin and her Son enthroned and sur- 
rounded by the celestial court of Saints and Angels, 
while MesEer Nello di Mino Tolom<-i of Siena, p<>desTa 
and captain of the Commune and People ot San Giraig- 
nano, kneels at her feet under the patronage of St 
Nicholas. In his rhymed chronicle, Fra Malteo deals 
somewhat hardly with this dignified magistrate, calling 
bim the ruin of the town, diifacmento di San Gimignana, 
accusing him of stirring up the people. The fresco was 
restored by Benozzo Gozzoli in 1467, who painted the 
four saints at the uides. 

The Pinacotcca, on ihe third floor of the Palace, con- 

the following: — A triptych by Taddeo di Bariolo, the 
Madonna and Child with Saints, the Annunciation, 
Christ blessing with St Peter and St Paul above ; the 
Madonna and Child, with the Baptist and St Francis, 
St Gregory and Santa Fina (ihe latter very iwcet and 
golden-haired, with her flowers), a good Florentine 
work of the school of BenozzoGozzoli ; St Bartholomew 
with scenes from hie martyrdom, by Lorenzo di Niccolo 
of Florence, dated I4O1 ; two little panels with four 
miracles of Santa Fina, probably by the last-named 
painter ; St Gemioianus enthroned with a model of (he 
town, with eight scenes of his miracles, including his 
appearance on the walls of San Gimignano to drive back 
Attila, by Taddeo di Bartolo; a triptych, by an unknown 
painter of the Quattrocento, representing St Julian with 
St Antony and St Martin, on either side of which ate 
little pictures of Santa Fina and St Gregory, perhaps by 
Lorenzo di Niccolo; a Madonna and Child with two 
Saints (restored), by Pier Francesco Fioreotino; two 
excellent loiu/i by Sebastiano Mainardi. At the end of 
the room are the two chief treasures of the collection. 
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The Madonna alone in a glory of Cherobs, with a pope 
and an abbot kneeling in adoration in a beautiful land- 
scape, is one of the finest of Pinturicchio's works, in 
colour and in expression ; it was painted for the cooTent 
of the Oliyetani outside the Porta San Giovanni. On 
either side of it are two tondi representing the Annuncia- 
tion, in beautiful old frames ; these were commissioned 
by the Commune in 1482, and, though in colour and form 
they curiously approach Botticelli, appear to be early 
works of Filippino Lippi. M. Paul Bourget especially 
admires the Gabriel, ** un Ange annonciateur au profil 
douloureusement extatique, aux mains blanches et fines 
dans leur longueur." There is also an altar-piece by Fra 
Paolino da Pistoia, which may possibly have been painted 
by him from a dcrsign of Fra Bartolommeo's, but is very 
poor in execution. There are several frescoes ascribed 
to Pier Francesco Fiorentino in other rooms of the 
Palace. 

Opposite the CoUegiata is the old Palazzo del Podesta, 
where that magistrate resided until San Gimignano 
surrendered to Florence. It was built in the thirteenth 
and enlarged early in the fourteenth century. There is 
some antique iron work, including a fine fanaie^ on the 
fa9ade, and in the Loggia are the remains of a fresco 

{tainted by Bazzi in 1513. Its tall tower, only slightly 
ower than that of the Torre del Comune, originally 
called the Rognosa and, after 1407, the Torre dell' 
Orologio, marked the limit to which noble citizens 
might build their private towers. When at nightfall iu 
bell, those of the Pieve and the more sonorous one of 
the Commune answer each other, the Sangimignanesi 
assure me that the sound can be heard in Florence. 
The tower near it is that of the Savorelli. 

Adjacent to the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele is the 
Piazza Cavour, formerly called the Piazza della Cistema 
from the old octagonal well of 1273 that still adorns it. 
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On the left la the imposing Torre Pratelleai, origioallv 
the tower of the Palazzo Paltoncinl in which the Pode«ta 
occasionally held his court in the first half of the 
thirieenth century. Opposite to it, is the tasteful little 
Gothic brick Palazzo Friani, a restored structure of the 
fourteenth century. Here is the tall, grass-grown Torre 
Cinatti, one of the most characteristic of the noble tower* 
of the towD. The two diimaniled towers on the right 
are the remains of the palace of the Ardinghelli, in 
which the councils of the Commune met occasionally iii 
the thirteenth ceniury. At the corner of the Piazza ii 
the Portone de' Beccie Cugnanesi, or Arco dei Talei, of 
the original circuit of walla before the end of the twelfth 
century, to the right of which is the picturesque Vicolo 
de' Bfcci, ending under a massive arch with one of those 
quaintly picturesque views that make the town an artistic 
delight at every turn. 

Between the Via San Matteo and the Piazza dell' 
Erbe are remains of a large palace, with two very tall 
twin towers. This appears to have been the Palazzo 
Salvucci,' the towers still showing traces of the firfs 
kindled round them by the vengeful Ardinghelli. Op- 
posite them, in the Via San Matteo, is the Torre 
Pcitini. Thence we pass under a massive double arch, 
the Arco delta Cancelleria or Porionc di San Matteo, 
of the first circuit of walls. On our right are the 
Library and small Dante Museum, the latter inaugurated 
on the sixth centenary of Dante's embassy to the town. 
A little further on, the church of San Bartolo has a 
picturesque facade of the eleventh century. Beyond is 
the great place tower of the Pesciolini (according to a 
quite unhiatorical tradition once the residence of Desiderio, 
King of the Lombards), in the style of the fourteenth 
century. The basement of what was once a palace, on 

■ So I jarhcr frotn Fra Matteo and Prcori : other writeri 
call it the Palauo Ardinghelli. 
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the left, hai dceoralivc frescoes of the school of Poccetti. 
At the Porta San Maiteo, we turn down the little line 
within the walU to the Piazza Sant' Agociino. 

The church of Sant' Agostino was built benr«cn 
1280 and 1199- It was consecrated by the Car- 
dinal Matteo d'Acquasparta — a short while before 
chat very unsatUlactory prelate's attempt to make peace 
ID Florence while Dactc sai in the priorate. Op the 
right of the principal entrance ia the chapel of Saa 
Bartolo, constructed in 14.94 '^y order of the Commuoe. 
The tomb itself is the work of Benedetto da Maiano Mid 
hi* pupils, but hardly equal to the one that Benedetto 
had made for Fina. The lomlo of the Madorm 
and Child, in which the Mother ia guiding the lo&tit't 
little hand to blcsi the people, is moit extguisiie, sod 
probably it (with, perhaps, the three theological virtue*} 
is the only part executed by the master himaelf. The 
three Saints on the wall, the four Doctors on the ceiling 
were paimed by Sebaatiano Mainardi. The picture o»o" 
the next altar, of the same year I494, the Madoou 
and Child, with many Saints and a tiny hitle Domiotcan 
friar as donor, is one of the best works of Pier Franceico 
Fiorentino. The frescoed Piefa above is ascribed 10 
Vincenzo Tamagni, Then comes one of those curiou* 
symbolical repreBenlations of the Passion, which Don 
Lorenzo and Fra Angeiico had made traditional. The 
second altar, dedicated to St Nicholas of Tolentino, 
has frescoes of 1 519 by Vincenzo Tamagni, representing 
the Madonna and Child with Angels, St Nicholas of 
Toleniino and St Rock, St Antony the abbot and 
St Paul the first hermit. At the first altar on the left, 
the chapel of the Crocifisso, are more frescoes by 
Tamagni; kneeling opixisite the Magdalene at the foot 
of the Cross ia St Clare of Montcfako, holding in her 
hand her heart marked with the aigns of the Passion - 
the St Margaret on the left is a thoroughly RafFaelu 
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figure, while the Madonna and St John are more like 
Perugino at hiB weakest. Then comes St Sebastian 
taking the people of San Gimignano under his protection 
in the lime of pestilence, an admirable fresco by Denozio 
Gozzoli ; arojnd the Apollo of Christian legend gather 
the people of the town in praver; in spite of Christ and 
Mary, the Iiternal Father and the Angels of wrath are 
hurling down the arrows of pestilence, but these are 
broken into pieces by other Angeis at Sebastian's inter' 
cession. Over the third altar is the Madonna delle 
Grazie with St Michael, originally a fresco by Lippo 
Memmi, but completely repainted and modernised. 

The fi'esco at the steps, by Sebiistiano Mainardi, 
inscribed S. Geminioaui Si/viaii Poptili Gaitrnalor, is a 
masterpiece of municipal sentiment. The Saint sits 
enthroned as bishop, while the three local worthies 
kneel before him to receive his blessing ; Mattia Lupi, 
the bald-headed poet with his crown of laurel, who 
wrote in Latin verse the annals of the town and died in 
1468 ; Domenico Mainardi, a noble-looking, grey-haired 
ecclesiastic, a distinguished canonist, who lectured at 
Bologna, Florence and Siena, was chaplain to Pope 
Martin V., and died in 1421 j Nello de* Cetli, a writer 
on civil law who died in 1430. The fresco is dated 
1 487. The heads arc tine, almost worthy of Ghirlandaio, 
but they have been somewhat restored. Below it lies 
Fra Domenico Strambi, " PariHian Doctor," the patron 
of Benozzo and Pollaiuolo, who died in the follow- 
ing year. In the chapel to the led of (he choir is 
the Nativity of Mary, a curiously archaic picture by 
Tamagni, and in the chapel to the right are two frescoes 
representing her birth and death, ascribed 10 fiariolo di 
Fredi. 

The frescoes by Benozzo Gozzoli in the choir, begun 
for Fra Domenico Strambi in 1463 and Imished in 
I465, are among the supreme achievements ol Floi 
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paioting in the third quarter of the Quattrocrato. Tbejr 
Ht forth the chief erenu io the life of St AuguatinF, 
partly drawn from the Confitiioitj. The firet frctco, in 
which the little Augustioe it taken to tchool by hit 
parent*, Patrittua and Monica, i« admirable for the fresh- 
neu and naivete with which the whole comedy of 
ichool-life, past and preient, ii treated. The drastic 
methods adopted by the schoolmaster in dealing with 
the little idler are specially referred to in the Cimfesiions, 
where Augustioe seems to remember his flogging* with 
a curious sense of injury and injustice.' In the next 
(partly obliterated), we have hii admiiaion to the 
University of Carthage at the age of oineteeD — that 
*eaBon of lawless lofes and Maoichaean errors so ioimi- 
tably described at the beginning of the third Book. On 
the window wall, much damaged and reetored, are St 
Monica praying for him, his crossing the sea and arrival 
in Italy. Next, we lee him teaching philosophy and 
rhetoric in Rome, the usual composition of the lecturer 
and his pupils which we find elsewhere in the art of the 
fifteenth century, with those splendid portrait heads that 
make the modern student realise the wonderful intel- 
lectual vigour of these Florentines of the Renaissance. 
Then comes the journey from Rome to Milan, whither 
Augustine is sent by the Roman prefect Symmachus, in 
answer to the Milanese request for a teacher of rhetoric ; 
even so might young Pico della Mirandola have looked 
when he first came to Florence, This somewhat, 
indeed, recalls the style of the Procession of the Magi 
in the Palazzo Riccardi, but is naturally in a more 
chastened style. Above, two white-robed, green-winged 
Angels bear a scroll in honour of Fra Domenico 
Strambi, who — it is expressly stated — at his own cott 
had bidden Benozio paint here; it is dated 1+6;. 
Then Augustine arrives at Milan, makes the acquaintance 

1 See the Cmfaiim, i. 9. 
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of Ambrose, ii received by the Emperor Theodosius. 
After this he listens to St Ambrose preaching, St 
Monica kneels before the latter (whom, writes the 
Saint, she loved as an Angel of God), and Augustine 
begin* lo be convinced. On the window wall we have 
the wonderful scene in the garden, where Augustine and 
AJypius are finally and simultaneously converted by the 
reading of the Epistle to the Romans — after Augustine 
hal heard the child's voice singing again and again from 
the neighbouring house : Telle, Itge ; talle, le^f, " Take 
and read : take and read," > This is followed by his 
Baptism. Next Auguctinc, black-robed and aureoled, 
i( among the monks, and meets the little child by the 
shore who rebukes him for attempting to penetrate into 
the mystery of the Trinity. After this conies perhaps 
the 6nest picture of the whole series, the Death of St 
Monica, with, at the window high up on the left, the 
famous conversation at Ostia which preceded it ; ' the 
youth standing behind Augustine with clasped hands is 
his son Adeodatus, ex mi nalus carnattler, ae peccalo men. 
Monica is sitting up in her bed to receive the Christ 
Child in the Host, and above her soul h being carried 
up to Paradise in the usual little cloud (the nuiile/la 
huiiKhiaima of Dante's Vila Nue-oa) by Angels. On 
the right of the fresco, Augustine is returning lo Africa. 
In the four remaining frescoes of the lunettes and on 
', AugUEline as fitahop of Hippo 
, he confutes the heretic Fortunatus, 
n of the glory of St Jerome in Paradise, and 
at last follows him. This lasit ircsco, representing the 
death and apotheosis of Augustine, is also an admirable 
work. Full of expression and excellently composed, it 
is one of those traditional death scenes which, in iheir 
ultimate analysis, proceed from Giotto's Death of St 
Francis. The Evangelists on the ceiling, the eight 
1 C«.>,««, viii. 11- » lUd. in. m, II, 
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SainiK on ihe pilaitera are aleo by Bcnoiza. In thne 
fretcoet he wat aisiited by pupiU and apprenitceB, chief 
among whom wai a certain Giusto di Andrea, who had 
previously worked with Fra Lippo Lippi. 

Also in the Piaiza Sanl' Agostino i* the small church 
of San Pietro, which has the peculiar diiciiiction of 
depending upon the bishopric of Volierra, while all 
the other churchts of the town are tubject to ihe Bishop 
of Colle. It contains several fragments of frefcoea of 
the fourteenth century, still partly under whitewash. 
Over the altar on the right is a frescoed Madoana and 
Child with the Baptist and St Pad, of the school of 
Lippo Memmi, in which — a rather unusual niocive — ^the 
Child is running to the Mother, clasping her hand in one 
and holding a fruit in the other hand. 

In the Via Vemi Settembre, on the left, is Santa 
Chiara. The altarpiece is a good work of the chief 
Florentine painter of the seventeenth century, Maneo 
Rosselli. It repreacnta Christ enthroned upon the clouds, 
between the Madonna and the Baptist ; below are St 
and St Louis of France on our left, while on 
right — a motive equally hsppy in conneptioa and 
:ution — St Clare is bringing Santa Fina into the 
celestial company. There are several pictures ascribed 
to Rosselli in the town, but this is the only one in the 
least degree worthy of the painter of the David of the 
Pitti. Further on, on the right, are tlie Hospitals, 
including the Spedale di Santa Fina, founded shortly after 
her death by the Commune, partly trom the alms of 
pilgrims. In 1274 two special officers, Eiortaiori, were 
appointed to visit sick persons, to beg alms or legacies for 
the institution. In the entrance hall, formerly the chapel, 
are frescoes by Mainardi ; four Saints in lunettes and, over 
the door, a Madonna and Child blessing those that enter. 
In the chapel is preserved the lavela, the board upon 
which Fina made her hard bed of expiation for the sins 
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of ihe world, and which bloannned out inio flower* 
when her sacrilice was accompliBhed.' Beyond ia San 
Giroiamo, a church belonging to a convent of Vallom- 
brosan nuns, with an allarpiece by Vincenzo Tamagni of 
1 511, with an upper part added by a later hand. At the 
end, connected with the former convent by a covered 
way across, is the church of San Jacopo, which belonged 
to the Knights Templar* before (he nuns had it ; it is a 
building of the eleventh century {said to have been built 
in 1096 by the Sangimignaneai who returned from the 
Crusades), lovely in its ruin, in a little inclosed plantation 
of olive trees. The ornamented terra-cotta window and 
the curious coloured plates on the facade are noteworthy. 
Within are old frescoes, apparently of the Sienese school 
of the fourteenth century. Mr Bercnson aacribes the St 
James on the pilaster to Pier Francesco, Then we puss 
out, through a breach in the walls, 10 ihe oiive trees that 
clothe ihem, and to the sweeping view of the valley 
beyond. 

At Sanu Chiara, the Via della Fonte Irads down 
between vineyards and old walla to the Porta della 
Fonte, over which is a chapel. Outside, over the gate, 
a statue of St Gemioianus records the attempt of the 
Ardinghelli and their allies 10 capture the town for the 
Duke of Athena al this point, in 134I. The wonder- 
fully picturesque fountains below, where the women 
linger over their washing and carry up pitchers to the 
houses, were constructed in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. A little to the left, among the olives, flaming 
poppies and purple foxgloves, where a few oaks still 
remind us of the woods of old, there is a superb view of 
the " Cafiteilo della Selva " right above us. with eight of 
its towers visible. 

The large prison that rises up at the walls, to the left 

of UB, occupies the site of the Rocca that defended the 

> Srt above, p.3]ofand iMff), 
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town until the Florentine occupatioa in 1353. After 

that, a Dominican convent was built upon the spot the 

convent in which Savonarola itayed while preachiog the 
Lent in the Pieve. It was suppressed in the eighteenth 
century by the Austrian Grand Duke oF Tuscany. 
Opposite to it, in the Via del Castello, is the little church 
of San Lorenzo in Ponte, with a few unimportant 
frescoes of the Trecento. 

Passing under the Arco de' Talei into the Via San 
Giovanni, we see a large piece of the first circuit of walls 
on the right, adjoining the Portone, blackened apparently 
by fire, and the tall Torre Talei. Opposite the tower 
is a shrine, with a ruined fresco by Mainardi. In the 
refectory of a former convent of Benedictine nuns (now 
the Palazzo Prateilesi) is a very Peruginesque fresco by 
Vincenzo Tamagni, representing the mystical marriage of 
St Catherine of Alexandria ; it is dated 1528. On the 
left is the dismantled fagade of San Giovanni, a building 
of the eleventh century. Over the inside of the gate is 
a chapel built in 1601 to cover a venerated picture, but 
the outside of the Porta San Giovanni is still unspoiled 
thirteenth century architecture. 

A short way beyond the Porta San Giovanni is the 
former monastery of Monte Oliveto, founded in 13 40 by 
Giovanni di Gualtiero Salvucci. In the lunette over the 
door of the church is a fresco of the Madonna between 
two white-robed monks, possibly by Tamagni. There is 
a Madonna of 1 502 in the church by Mainardi, and two 
Sienese pictures of the school of Lippo Memmi are in 
the sacristy. In the cloister is a frescoed Crucifixion by 
Benozzo Gozzoli, with St Jerome beating his breast and 
saying' the Rosary at the foot of the Cross. Beyond 
Monte Oliveto, a road of olives and barley fields leads to 
the small hamlet of Santa Lucia. In its church are a 
fresco of the Crucifixion, with a little Dominican kneel- 
ing at the foot, by Pier Francesco, and a picture by Fra 
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Paolino — one of those compoBiiions of Madonnas and 
Saints that he inherited from Fra Bartolommeo. 

Outside the Poru San Matteo ia the convent of the 
Cappuccini. In its church is a Deposition from the Cross 
of 1591. ascribed to Jacopo Ligozzi of Verona. About 
two miles further 00, with a splendid view over the 
valley, is Cellolc, a Romanesque church of the first years 
of the thirteenth century. Attached to it was the Leper 
Hospital, where San Bartolo devoted his life to the 
stricken and where at last, himself overtaken by the fell 
disease, he became one with the rest and died. 

Behind the Collegiaia, the way leads up to the Rocca 
di MontestaFoli, the fortress which the Florentines bjilt 
after 135], to maintain their hold upon the town. "The 
Commune of Florence." writes Matteo Villani, » because 
it wished to live more secure of the town of San Gimig- 
nano and to remove every cause of evil thinking from 
its townsfolk, began to have made and finished, without 
leaving off the work at their expense, a great and noble 
Rocca and fort, the which was raised above the Pieve, 
where was the church of the Friars Preachers. And 
that church it had rebuilt, larger and more beautiful, on 
the other side of the town lower down." ' It was 
dismantled, two hundred years later, by Coslmo de' 
Medici. The greater part of it is now a garden, with 
the old well in the middle of it. Ivy and purple fox- 
gloves clothe the walls ; figs and olives and cherries grow 
where once ihc fanii of the Florentine captains lolled 
in their tight parti-coloured dress. The varied noises 
rising from the town mingle pleasantly with the humming 
of bees. The highest part commands a superb view over 
the valley of the Elsa bounded by the distant mountains, 
the lerra itself below with, close at band, the iellc larri 
rising as it were in the face of their Florentine lords, and 
away northwards is Boccaccio-haunted Certaldo. One 
' iii. 96. 
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at least of Messer GioTanni's bk heroines came from 
San Gimignano — the Itabetta whom English poeu and 
linglith painters have surely n»de our own* Pier father* 
it will be remembered, was a citizen of San Gimignano 

who had settled in Messina. 

San Gimignano must be seen on some day of festa and 
procession, such as that solemnity of Santa Fioa which 
is kept once in every five years on the first Sunday in 
August, or, more easily perhaps, on the annual celebration 
ot the Corpus Domini. On the afternoon of the vigil of 
the latter day, the children wander out over the fields of 
all the country round for miles, returning at nightfall 
with baskets full of red and yellow flowers (the colours 
of the Commune), to be scattered in the way on the 
morrow. Then on the morning of the Festa, after 
High Mass at the Duomo, the procession passes under 
the Tower of the Commune, through the streets, between 
those grim towers, beneath the massive dark portoni, 
round and round the piazze. First come the various 
companies and (confraternities of the contado with their 
priests and banners, then the Cappuccini with the gigantic 
black crucifix, followed by the canons of the Collegiata 
and, under the baldacchino, the Proposto bearing the 
Blessed Sacrament. The procession is almost exclusively 
composed of men and boys, the women and girls con- 
tenting themselves with scattering the red and yellow 
flowers before it as it advances. The crowd follows 
from place to place, falling down in adoration as the 
Sacred Host comes past. The bandsmen, the one 
obtrusive note of municipal modernity, with their 
uniforms, their white plumes and tricoloured favours, 
only make themselves evident at intervals, and whatever 
there may be of tawdriness in the decorations and the 
finery is lost and transfigured in the glory of the Tuscan 
early summer. Old Latin hymns, the Church's heritage 
from the remotest Middle Ages, mingle and harmonise 
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with the clamour of the brils that clashed out a ilormo 
while Guelfs and Ghibellinee struggled madly together 
in theic very streets through which the waving banners 
mo»c to-day, that rang a gloria for the coming of Biihop 
Ranieri the peacemaker, or were swung to and fro by 
the hands of invisible Angela when the maiden Fioa 
died. What marc would the seeker for fresh sensations 
in Italy deeire^ 
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Uartolo, San (Buoapedgni) oT San 
Gimignano, hit life, jjj ; pictuicx 

ciiffl'.;^' ""'"-"*■■' 

Banola di Fiedi. iKunler <died 
1410), hii voclii in Sicni. 107 ; at 

Sn Gimignano, ^45, 341). 357. 
Uuii, Giovanni Anlonla ("II 






III., Pope. 

Budini. Sil'lu**!!!), falher of Fn 

B^^i^ipiM^Dlidnit Fran^en 
ArchluAhop of Siena, 16S: ' 
luioni «ilh Michelangelo, ij 

to Mwilalcina, 336, 939. 
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Psiam de' Sianon. tjs. 139. M'. 
143. 14T- '4^ 1 Holy Family under 
the Spedale, iSg ; fii> work in San 
Domenico, 903, 104, »>s, »6; 

""""■'' "'""STfiJ^ 

^'lIT'SS; 

a^nfifS^'^^i'nio'cf^Giacmno 
di Pace), painlti and oculptor 
(i4Se-t5SO]. ii<l hi< tife and 
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BcactUili. GkHuni Maria. Si. 
Haul, fainUy of ihc, to^ 
Rcrnardiiu. San (Albineicbil 
lireaod wock, 71. *)> fKvu^ 









. iB;: roandt 
the OwrvaniB, tgS ; contcmponry 
ponnii oT, ]oa; hiaccll, joo. 
Bcnatdioo da Aili. Fn, prcachri 

IB ihc FuuB San Manino. n6. 

Bamii^, GUnaaqi Lonnn, iculptnT 

* --"l«>li»«-i6tol, ii4. 



NoUadii, (o, 116.' 
AJwandro, adhare* to FbIho 

Ibi Novuchi, no; ulcaiM) ID 
lukE himirir lyiut of Sitat, 




J'»' ^^ ^ 
ID duth, U&. 

^ahcii, (amilv, (udert oF the 

NoYejchi. 75, 80, n6, 
Bcrajudino di Niccel^^ B^, 

Canitlo. S« Paul V . Popt. 

Cionnai. .j]. 

™ ■ Xi««]&, or^aniHa Ibe nlmni 
of th« Nowichi ftw vkilc, 76 : 
bia chaneWTi Bo; aatbavader 
htm K«ia to ChariB VIII. of 
Vnii«, Si; lead- ihi Novochi 
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■gauut him, Si; hit mniila ud 


daili, 8s; l^ninlD Balluiii'i 


l«t«'.bo'ul, Bs, Wi ™.. 


of hi. 


nmrdcr, IS3 ; inicrlplian 
Poru Ramuu uoibed t 




"him! 






Borghai, KiUo (the tUa), . 








-^P».™ (.he younga 




Botgi^ AllonK. S« Caliil 


>III.. 


Pop*. 




.CeuB, hi> daigni. B4; 




Sini- 


B-gii^ M, gji^hi/™ 




^i«t Sieu, B,*,; ir. 


^1™ 


by Iha Pdh, Sg ; wim ihe 


P^io. 
Iht 






pofvd poTlnil of, ^4- 

Br«:i.n!no,Andr«L(pTcc!i 



Bolgntini! thV f»mily of 



I.fgh»m.,h.rvnior 
>j ihc Republic, 313. 



friend and tHotraphei of St Cilhe- 

C.'iiTiuVi'lf^PoM (Alfonso Borgij), 
allied wiih Siena, 70- idunitd 
ponnii of, by Sana di Pleuo, 



HCDOHi III, 113: cooaofHS u« 

■iMiiin.iion oC Giboio da Cor- 
rcgio, 146, 147 1 in ■ fmco bm 
PilDricchio, .73, .74: hiiem-if- 
ina teal recordM u it Tkvolflnm di 
Crbella, >70, 17 T. 
CamarlintD. See Bzalurna and 



vn^iciATy 01 at t^ioeriae, 61, 63, 
66, joj. 
• ■■'..Baiileof.a.j.ais ; reremd 

Gabella, 374 ; votivi ncturcB 
of, in San Mudno »■( Sm Gia- 
como di Salicotto, 376. 1^. 



■nd 



lis, Dak 



of (Ippoliu. I 



Chuin 
Duchess 

Sioria), 119. 
CMerini a( Soiicoiio, ine " iwe- 

handed .word," SJ. 
Catherine, SainI (Cateriaa Benin- 

caiaX (i« hinh and childhood, 

43: uku the Doninican haUt. 

lile, 43 : savetlier hro'lhers'lint, 
and viiion of the jpirit world. 46 1 

of'th'e''e''."uUOT*of WcJST'di 



lion of ihe Choi^, 5a ; supports 
the proposed Cnisadc and attcmpla 
to rid Italyof ibefi«e companio, 

the' war belwMo TiucanT and ih^ 



letter. 10 t^p., 
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XI., s6, J9 ; her itouMti, jg; 
at KlorcDce for puc«, ^ ; Md- 
dreiKi Urban, 59 : it wiled by 

Rumondo And b(r duciplet M 

VI.' 69 : prucbei ID [he Cacdi- 
Dilh 6i;\t, puiioiuH lappon 
of (Jrbu anioit Clement, 43, 64 ; 

vorkn with the Rotaui Rtpublic, 
64 ; Latt political Ictlcn, 64, 6s i 
uvH UibuD horn the peapCi, 6j 1 
her viiian of the ffm^alU. «j : 
lut (ueweli to Rkimoodo, M : 
bu dtslh. M 1 Niccoia Borchai'i 
devQcioD la hcTt Ss ; picturei of 

c^oDiUu^ ir'by ft> l1^.i».;' 

187 : uDhiuoiiulhiitorinl pkioW 
of ber, iWi uie of bet tint 

in Fontebranda,'* igi ; it* bis- 
tory. 141. ijib; biaIua of her by 
UruDo da Corloiu 1 ^ " 

■Dd reiki, 106. th 
ontlorict m her haiuc. lyu, ■ 
the legend of Ibe lecepUoo oF 
Stiimata. 107, 196; buu o' 
by CsuvslU, 19I; bet fetu in 
the ConlndJi. Ift. lol ; hei 

bull a feud in San Cri4^ranii.' 
iSq; her ltti«< in Ibe Bibll«eca 
ComnBale. ao ; ai Bclcato. )a) ; 
nlaiwnt *ith ibe AuKaUinUii 
bcFmila of Lecccto, 305. 308, ^og \ 
her praiaea nune 1^ tbc t^pal 
cbotuien to the lawilu of Monte 
Olivcto. !•> 

Cecealiiii, Ce^iio, 17, 151. 

Ctrretani, fantilr of the. 37, «a 

lldebnuMio, B9. 

CaliiH di N<H, fculpioi (Ulai 
Trecento), jj. 

Charlevagiw, allefed privile^ef 



cs oTher 



Charlei 1.. KiogoF Naples (Charls 
the Elder ofAiiiau), iB. ». 331. 

III., KiBgorN.p1e.{Chaile. 

of DuravEO), 65, 70. 

IV., Roman Emperor ICharlea 

of Luxenbuti), i« ; o>«tgrn> the 
BOCcnwHDl of the Nine. a?. 99: 

31 ; again at Siena. 31, 13 ; hii 

— '— v., Romia" EfflfBtor^'aad 
King of Spain, taka Siena under 
bii prolectJWi. 1 1 1 { tcndt Spaniib 

gDremoii, lie, ito; inlcndi to 
Eniild a citadel, no. ni ; hb n- 

— DfAnjao, Duke of Calabria. 

Cbi!^. Fabio. SecAleianderVII., 

Si^mondo, 91. 

Ciaccbcn, Fra Maiico, chronicler 
of San Gimignano, jjs, 336> )W' 
Cirift' H^nlwa'l Ciavanai Balliiu 

C>iiL. G^^ni dl \ittlZ'. pamlet 
(CinqtHceoio), .74, 176. 177. 

CUmuit VII., Pope (Giulio de' 
Medid}, aid! Fabie Peiruoii In 



CollediVaiu^™, 
ColombiDL Sealo Ci 
Colonna, Giulio, » 

Sieoett, >ii. 
Cornggio, Giberto d 

Sub1"44-U&- 
COBaielU, Ciacomo 

, ^uidoccio. 

iji6). (14, 11*1!; 
C»pl, G. A., CBr 



jj£p 



T Ifie 
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33 ': acl DfnBilililm HrpcRdti! 
by (htm, in: indurfccl in ibc 
AtoBK del.Popalc - ' 



t in Ihc Spcdult! 



FagKiuaU, Uedcc[ddf d«lti. bu «ie- 
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hit work OD ih< Chapel of eke 

orhii in the I^HHio, 'i-;*, ita. .«.; 

tr^U ioxga of bii (or the Bnp- 
lulciVi ill : worlLed on [heOmiory 
fl( St Catherine in F<inicbnn<U, , 
i«i : « the Lsggia di Meminiiii, ! 
147 ; Dd the PaTuwcKlle Papeoe. i 
9S>; built the Loggia dvl Papa. 
m;hi>wMkai ihe chapel of ibr i 
PaJuzo dti Diatoll. i«i. ^ 

JS- ' " " ' * ""^ "' j 
rertanieof Angoiii Kiugof Naplet. . 

Filippo. Fra. See Aiarjarl. 

Fina. Sania (Fina de'Ciudi of San 
GioicnaaD), hfir tifa. 399. jw; 
hariEriiMin IheCDllegiataofSan 
Ginriinaao, nS, j«; other pic- 
tntm Df her, ijo, jsi. jSe: the 
Spulale in herliiHioiii, >£>, j6i. 

FlaiB. Willinia, AujuHinIui hermii. 
Vi. 308. 

90 : mahei peace between the 
SieneH noblu and people. 37: 



Forenani, Simone ji'SerDino.poet, 

67. M- 
FDrtegDem, famity of the, >j. 17 : 

thcif tower and palace, ajm, a\y. 

Viltwia. SttPiccDlomini. 

a Jadyof the faDiiy pndtet] 

by Montluc. ,3,. 
Fonini, Pietro. na«e1iil, iij, et], 

Pranchi, AlBiuadro. laodcniSieiieM 



IHoheniiau'^en). s •*i- •At- 

( HobenilauB'ui), q. 
III.. Roman Emperoc 

(Hap.bart), », 17', I7].>i: 
Fungai, Beroardino. painter {I4«a- 

ijiai, IT. : worlu by him in the 

iHiiulo Ji Belle Ani. iiq. in; 

and abewhere in Siena, iM, 1^. 

Fuiina. Andrei, aculplarOallar port 



P.micd, 80, 04, 9»: luppoiu 
AleHandro IBioU. no, iti ; ce- 

newi honilltiei with Sieai in 
union with Clement VIL. eti- 
915 ; the laat war betwem hs* and 

San (i«Jpl«no,'w7, J3,i.3J3,3M> 
aifi : he> final Hbjugalion of San 
Gimi^ikano, 337-34*: and/AffM. 

FHTiaqi, GuioviKiD del. Captain 
oT War In Siena, ijt. 137. 

Folcacchieri, FolcucbferD dn, 

Folgore da San GimigniDO, poel, 

month! o[ ths y»i, ». 13: hi> 
tonneton a knight '1 vigil, 161 ;hit 
^r^r«JW of young noble*, lot. 193; 

of Ac wiek, j)t, 3)} ; lonnet on 



-ancetco di Giorgio Ua 
f?i^od'i1iell?An/, 1"^ 



iig : aliar. 

•Si 



GabelUaKiibnliohio^ij 

Madonna dalle Nevi pobabiy 
boili by bin;, 183. tp i fctm by 



ri.il. 



: Tmvkllt • 



liaddi, Taddio, painter (circa i>o- 
13MF, piciore by him ai Sicne, 

Galgano, Abbana di San, )■): 
palace IB Siena that belonged to 
the ownki s(, 178. 
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GaJfuui, S( (Gil|iUH) (iuidoui), 

Gilknmi.'lh* Balo Andm, lac 
Gun di Sicn*. Kulpior ioMiie Of 



*ainm. 
Ghjbcrii, Lorcnio, Knlptgr (1378- 
145s), Tod, loE ; quolcd OK Duccio, 
lay. on olber Si 



is^tgnMo' 



" -KSi""^ 



lU^' ^^'"•"i. S«« 



tuiy). painlcd Ihc portriil or Uon 
If|D on k Tavalciu di Bicxbcmi, 

Giordana, Count, [tprtKnutiw of 
Kim Minfred in Siena ti ; coni' 

i}-iA^9 : contrniled by Malivolli 

Giorgio di Giovanni, painwr (urorli- 
-— -- -■■- —idle of ihe uxleenlh 



OBiilury), I 

'lotto da Bondone* irchiHct, «u1p- 
tor and painKt (circa .jtS-ijI*) 
nfemd to, iro. itj ; ^vppoifd 
d^ign for hia CampanLle at 
FlorcDcc in ihE Sicncic Upen del 
Duonui, 176 ; compared oiUi 
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Giorannj di AcoalioD, architect (us 
of AKOaLino di Giotanni), aapv^ 
inteaai buLLdmc of Ibe new Daooia, 

— ^ *i[^ Niccoti Pi«no, arcbited 

died ■dei'ijiSI, chieT uchiul:^^ 
Ihe Dnomo, 99, ijj; hit tamb- 
Konc, ii%\ one of the pupits of 
hii ruber in the warli of Ibc puJpil, 

di Paolo, piialer (died in 

1489), log : woiki bv him in Ihe 
luimro \ Belle Ani, iii: aod 



■culpicir (wn of SaMciia, died ifier 
149SI, loi: wuik on p»eineiii of 
Duono. iss, ijTi in the Chxpel 
of the Baptinr, 160, 161 ; broaie 

(working M™*begioninr^^ 






'K"ii?i.r 



i'i Kl'li Ar^ 



MsgiEni, called Gio 

painter (pupil of Basi). 11&, 



j^Jjg^K™™,^ 
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■ («rly 



G«gorio d. Sioim, ] 

GrEgory the Gr>i. Pspc, hii 

— n"'t?.K f^t Rojcr d. 

BaufoR), hu reliiitKH wiih Si 
Calhciina, ji-)7 ; rciuni to Rome 



Guido cU SiHiii, punter (Islln psrt 
Midg^u in l™PiiJi^ Pnbblic " 



Giii<logutfr..CouM,ii 
Guido Nuvcllo. Couni, 



(Luiemburt), 

Hu^n dc 
SpuUh Gnrei 



lElidni, Bonudo. novtllin, 191 

tnncKtni VIII., PolH (Gionlini 
Bstiiui Cibo, Mil^lti), 76, 17], 



John XXII., PoptUicqua'TEoii 
Juli'ui II., Pope (GiulianD dil 



w"hS^ in' lEe t^nmo, iSo. Ifii : 
tuii» or Si CaLherine in Ihe 
ofrntory of Fontebnuidtf, »3, 195 ; 

Li^Q,'picl^di,'^^il«t(«DrkinB 
io 1319), supirinMnili the bu!d- 
ine 01 the tie* Dddoid, jvo, iji. 

Unu. Piidn. ouoled. toy 

l*c™ta. JDS, V16, lit. 
Ucceto. thi Hetnitiige of Su 

LeoiunlD (I LagD. Sw, church *nd 

LeoX.. Pope (GioviDnide Medici), 

Uppi.KilippiwI.'i^i' 
hiS AqDunOAUon 

Jh*). i™p^m^ .D bu nuuiDK 
in ihe IititBia di Belle Anl in 
SiciM. 106 ; detiffnt upper put of 

Madonna del Popoto in (be Scnri, 
aji: ha hcacs ig the Sab del 
CLiniiilin at San Gimiinain. jj*. 
lil : nmMxr,% of ■ fretco by him io 
^nl' A(c«iioa al San Giaigoaiia, 

churcbet there, j(io, 3^. 

cento), 107^ /rcKO br bin In the 
Palau PnbbliCD. 137, 13B. 
LortnietlL Ambrof id, uinlcr {work' 
ingip un. died in ij.l), >,:» 



' {died about 



HXhim'iu 



■Bs: a. Madonna by him in Sant' 

in LacccEo aad San LaouardOi 30^ 

PietTO. painter (worlting be- 

w'hli'ln'^e'YnS'inw "jf Be™ 
Ani, 106, 107 : hii -dtIu in ihc 
Opera del Duomo, 179; freKOn 
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in Sui FnncMco. ,n, •!, ; |ric 

lun in San Pit.™ Onlc, lU. 

^dL Plii^^*^ VcccliiMul!^ 

Lua di Toatat. piinicr (ditd ii 



n dc, Spani&h Govcr- 



£•1^, Ictcnd or origin a 
Lnii, Lodmico, SiutH 
Burdcnd by Pandolf 



lh.ri, J40, 3J1, jjj, ijfi, 357, ,»». 

MaiEadi, LomxD, arcDit*ct and 
■culpuw (diad in i^jd), the pn- 
■idiof ccniu uf >ha Duoidd of 
Orvieio, 99: hit prDpoaal to ibi 
Gennal Council Toi a na* Dnoiiia 
in Siena, 14a, ijo, 

MalUbEB, MaJaiCkta del. tvpcriaJ 

lotw :''il^'pc™o di'.'i^'. **■ "' 

Filippo. liadi SicBeu cm- 

udcn, J ; Iwldi office of Pmlcidl. 

— ^— FnncHco, diicipl* of 5l 



Oil.nd<^. bittDiian ai Sicnl 

OUDIcd 01 niani lo. iS, 39. 13. 
73,331 ; hiitmbiKMy ipCbarleiV., 

Halona, ibT'i;. 

^alfctta, Cardinal. Sec Innoctni 

VIII., PofK. 

Vlaiiano da Gcnaoano, Fra, lag, 

Uanind, kini of Sicily and Apulia. 

Uanfndi*r£^ Swuuols, pod«>t k, leads 
aninlt ibc people, S, 
if., Pope (Haicello 



l^iefano di Comdo, dl>ciplt 


Ccnini). IS9. 


of S< Catheiine. 4B, ,7, ,4. 6., 6>, 


Matrin. (Lorenw di MariatK,), 


«e. iS?, 9«9. 


uulpior (died in 1S34X loi ; hi^ 
cl.iX«>ik.in Si«a; .60. a„,',68. 


MiSno; B^nodello da, «»>lp.or 


{i44a-MW>- h"? Oboniim .a San 




DonenicoatSitna.iKn: hiiihrinc 


Manelii, Kutilio, painter {1571. 


or Sanla Fina, 148. 349; otbtr 
work in ih. Colreglai. of San 


Mai.~s."¥i.ni-js. 


(^mitnaDO. 3S< : bit -brine of San 


ceKodiCioiio. 


_!i.'"'sa.. d.. .«ki.» « 


ManinoDi, GiSnnni, a leadar of 


■he NovcKhi. ;«» riling ac.inil 


SpannocchL at Siana, ijS. ago; 
afiered the Collegiaw of San 


Fablo Petnicci, ««, aio 1 eailed. 


1 an ; iD the papal camp before 
i Siena, 913; Vtnia Ihe V.ldi- 
1 chiana, lis ; nlunu to Sieui and 


s.-iv5si.svUt;r"' "■ 


i. killed, a.6. 


Matteino di Ventura Kmam. 


Mainardi. Seba«iano, i«3nte. (d!«l 


Captain of th, Ptopl*. leads Ike 


inlhVI'ali7»"iiad'n'i',ij,;Mti« 


SieneK acaia.t Cbarka IV.. 33, 


1 M- 


38Z 
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Uuitd a GiavuiDi. punit 
f« Panncnl oIDuoBii'*' 



MinUno. Billlc 






— Lonruo, the younivr, ot, 

548, 

Piclro. 81, 8a. 

Mcmqi. 5e« Lrppo. 

HchIdII. SHlUuCUdD. 

MichelmiilD BuDiiuraii, archiMcl, 
tculptor ancl jMinlfr (I47^>]5fi4>, 

tM Bil^KI, lyo : Bandini moou- 
MUuwn. Ghudo. 141, 17^ 



froffi HoDX Oliwlo, ]i 



SiM» -nd 


FIoi™« CtH 


lUitming. 


li^'rU' 


S '^Intn 


Ss? 


ot.l«N« 






39; loll 




a.cu, Si, 




FiOTHlCI 


byP.pdo 


t..'B9.9>:5. 


uherine 


"^■:'A*iv. 


ID Miig»iore, 


U-JJJ. 


csir^-s" 




Chitlu 


DfAnjou 








FnuM.i. 




m Slxu. 


H'.Voblk 


bctalc dtrtDO 


oT Ibc 


nd hU Conn 




^^IcVtSil" 


^•hS'.^°da 


<Ke or, 



lodicini, Gtntilii- 
nij, Novuchi, 
I, Pepolo, Rifot- 



Nolnll R< 

UmllTGio . ,. 

Aata, Criiietoro, \>att o( Vi 



4iddD di FruoKD. Captain of ihc 
Pwpte. Ultmpti lo luppreu a 
tioinE, iB : plou, and ii eiecBtad, 

'dfrocoo. 5«Lasdi. 

SiceolftPuaBo, archiiea and icolp- 

(0 Siena markt an tpoch, w ; 
influCDCE aS Ut iiylt upon Glu- 
CDOio dell* QuenU. ico 1 Ut pulpil 



i Denal 



Nov*. MugistnicT of (be. 11 1 Iheir 
mil, arn ■■ ibur fill, >6-i« t ihiiJ 
Sal*. vffW 

NoTHchi, llic (MoDIa dtJ Ntin), 

'''"'I'Tbr™'^ diV' *'■ "■ '*' 
67, Aq: itrufgle wilh [ba dnw- 
cntlc ordmt. r^ ; axpilled frtnn 

Ihcir iirepotvnc^ ia Iha Stata, fl- 
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vrA, 9S, aia; reBCWCtl Itntffle 
L. Bis; Are deprindorHiL thu« 
irth piirli *t6 ; f'voand by the 
>; kllecDiy uf Ebcir retura, «74. 



Oriu^, Pinrc di FnncEKO dcili, 
puDHi (died in 1496), fruCQ by 
him in Ihe Bapliuery, 1B3 (and 



Uiiiuto di Utile Ani, 11^ iio, 

orUory of SHU BBnudino. ^ii, 
186 : uluriMecc in Su Criiio- 

{14H-1S40), us; pictureiby. 119, 
19D. uSi ; hit politiuL ncjtpad«, 

Puiiu^, Ncri <li Ludoccio, dii- 
aplennd ttcnury ofSt CmtheriDt, 

Pi\!a,lhe. 130,131. 
PuiKKchicKhi, Nrllodei, ije. 
Rignno dei, BiiliDii of Vol. 

^'l?«nieri dei, Biihop of Vol- 

lenUi 319i 349. j6s. 
Piolino dJ> PiilDia. Fn, punier 

<i.go-ij4T).f««oinSintoSpirito, 

3i4.'«'.j63- 
Paolo di G.ov.nni. puinler (l.tKr 



itn Pmnda 



Gaidu, repreHBtll P 

PetnlDci nl Ll H*f:ioD>, a 

Tommuo, hit palut, »h. 

PelUri, Gaelffnmily in Sui Gimig' 

Pecoci.' ^Luicrr' hitloriu of Su 
Gimignuio, 396, 133, 341. 355, 

Perngino, Picini VuiDUfrci, paintfT 
(i446->s>3X I'S; hi. picmrc in 
Sw.'A«™ino«S«nn.»Ss. 

Pemm. Baldudn. nrdulcci wsd 
punter (u8i-iS}6). ..6. 1.7; «n 
ciily woric of fall in ihc Ittitmo 

calD for Iht Cunpo, labi eviy 

detiEni the high kIcbt, 167 ; oiher 
worCi ucribed 10 him, 177. 196. 
9«i ; hi> pniie of BaxnrDmi, 
j6» ; deiigned the facade of 
Sinio Spinio. 3S1 : hi> &brl in 

hi> Ism work II Belcaro. 303.''* ' 
Pclroni, LodDiico, memba of Ihe 

Blilji. T4^ 

Riccnrdo, f^»wlin*1 BBfl ^^ 



Bo : eiclDded from 
muideml by ibe 



Alfonio di PuMlolfo 

mucl of Leo X.. 94 ' 



- Auielm (Borghe^), wife I 
.ndolEo, to. 
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from SitQA and u decUiHl * i 

y^unnr LoRnio de '] 
PcUDCci. Ctlui. ya. 
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